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Ti'L'id-jy. 29lli April 
and CiillnivHis llay Jl 11 3in 
at Now I'nind Slice l 

Continental Autograph Letters 
a«d Manuscripts with a section 
by Musicians and Composers 

Kii'ludtim a iiiKhlv lini»oiTdi»t letter bv Slniuti 
Uolivjii' jnd lotroi's a ltd l\v Andor- 

ion. lleiJUi/. Uruliius, BiiiLkner, Dvorak. 
Franck. Gauguin. CoeElie, Juii*. Klrj|)-,tui:k. 
Ljiiri!?, LciiIii. Lis/l, Luther. M.iliti?. A-IuniJelj- 
vilin. f't.i|»i«liMii 1. N.ij niloiiii II. NoiuiIj. 
r(Mil.i|<iiyi:i. Pnmst. Sc.ili^tT. .SollHIor. TlIiji 
kui'l.v. V'jinli.m IViJU.mis. Verdi, Wagner jiiJ 
WallerlMciu. 

Cwlov,' tip 


1 liursriuv 1st May 

Jtid futliiwing day at 1 pm 

at Minimal hi':, Riiuiim 

English Illustrated Books and 
Related Drawings 

I iii.'in d i iir a h Ichor to uutraerd enuv of William 
it lake's oTnpig( of Innocence and Expeileiu'e 
1789 1791. CiHologittf C1.30 

Mnnilay I2lli May 
and tulluwliig day at t pm 
at Now bund direct 

The Honeyman Collection of 
Scientific Books and 
[Ylamiscripfs, Part V* 

Printed Books K-M 

Catalogue f ‘j.UO 


GENERAL VACANCIES 



Oxford University Press has a vacancy tor a full-time Editorial 
Assistant for A Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary , now 
in preparation at Oxford. Volume l (A-G) was published in 1972 and 
Volume M (H-N) In 1976. Volume HI (O-Scz) is In advanced stages of 
preparation. The successful applicant, who will be expected to join 
the staff not later than 1 July, 1900, will prepare entries for general 
(i.e, non-scientific) words In the later part of the alphabet. 

Candidates should have studied philology or linguistics and should be 
interested in lexicography and usage. A First or Second Class degree 
In English Language and Literature is desirable, with some experience 
beyond a first degree. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience on the scale 
E4379-C8S07 with participation In the Oxford University Press 
superannuation scheme. 

Applications, with full curriculum vitae and the names and addresses 
of two referees, should be submitted by 9 May to John Swanzy, 

Oxford University Press (Pdblfshing)i Walton Street, Oxford OX2 6DP. 


Oxford University Press 





LITERATURE 
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«Y tf. WILLIAMSON'S 
MANUSCRIPTS AND OTHER 
' “ . LITERARY PAPERS 
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Commission os. Historical 
Manutcilyto,' QuslTiy llouao. 
Ouiflty Cowl, Cfianeary La no, 
London. VVCEA 1HP. aotaro 
31 Way, 1930. . , ;, 
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POETRY BOOKSHOP 
HAY-ON-WYE 
Holidays for writers 
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. Hlgti Parron m ths Bl-ipk Moun¬ 
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PUBLIC S UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 




RIYADH UNIVERSITY 

R3y«dh*»Saudi Arabia 

The Department ol English and Centra for 
European Languages and Translation at Riyadh 
University have the following openings for the Acad¬ 
emic Tear, 1980-81, beginning September, 1900:— 

(a) Three full-time openings for Generalist3 in 
English Literature with focus on (1) Poetry, (2; 
Novels. (3) Drama. 

(b) English Language instructors with ESP/TEFL 
qualification and experience. 

Quail lie aliens :— 

Asa i Stan I Professor: PhD required, with teach¬ 
ing experience 

Language Instructor: MA or BA, with teaching 
experience. 

Male and female candidates welcome. 
Qeneroue salaries and benefits, including 
yearly' round-trip tickets and furnished houslng. 
Qne-year contract, renewable. Two months' paid 
vacation per year. 

Please submit r6sum6 along with copies of 
certificates, transcripts and references to:— 

Dr A. Al-Adawl, 

23 Park 8quare East, London NW1 4LH, 
Telex: 05129909Q, 

Telephone Q1-93S 5487/4- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 

POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL Ol» 
LIB HAH IAN 811 IP AND 
. INFORMATION SClfcNCU 
LECTURESHIP IN UURAIIIANqiflP 
. Applications arc Invited from 
men and worn on (or the above- 


poai Principal teaching iiutlM wUl 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST 

i Appllcpllant arc Invltad lor the 
past or Auisiant Archivtsi In tho 
Univorniljr Archive*, baginning n 
*t»n a* iKiisiUio. 

Appiicanii should be graduates 
holding <gr at proseni aludyirtg 
fori Hie Diploma In Archive Ad¬ 
ministration or with equivalent e<c- 
irf-rionco tn archive work or In iv- 
iwarch smd wiili a worklnti know- 
li'duo ol Latin. 

. Salary* acaio: .R4..103. lo CT.-iiO, , 
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Inlnbd Kom Uio Kobpor bf iht Out. 
tflrjlIy 'ArrhU-oi. Bodlaion ’Library.- 
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; FREE, HOUSING PLUS CAR; . 
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•iod honour* degree In a humanl- 
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COURSES 


POETRY COURSE 

Moy 22-27, iBtM 
with 

Onnnla A ban. Horbort LOinis, 
D. M. Thmnna 

Tha (on (or flva-duy roaldun. 
llal ooutou la C30 ■ Inaluslvo. 
For dninll* Ol this mid our 
OlhQf COUISOB WiltQ Or rl(k| 

Tho Arvon Foundation nt 
Lumb Bank, Habden Brlrigo, 
W. Yotka HX7 OOP. (Ota 
M4) 3714. 
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CAMDEN PASSAGE 
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EOOK FAIR' Vi 
,6plD-llpm . 4 y 
Thursday , .22od May, 1980 
. Rooks, Prints 
Drawings, Stalls £5 
Poetry reading ,, ; 
by Adrfqri Henri 
(THU event la ‘"organized 
with' tho financial. Daflstance 
Of Ote London Eoetm^SecreJ 
tarlat—Poor* in Public and 
tbe Greeter • London Arte 

Association.),0 

■ ' IhfOrknetJon frofli • . 

’. i jonn Friend, 
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IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

eioo to c^u.ouo 

No aocuriiv neadiwi 

\ : REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

; .« OliHord 81.. Now Bond • 

•a. London, W.l. 

P/>ono : U1-7S4 0>.*ui/tj 1-734 2914 
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CATALOGUES 

IM MoKEliit 

Modem Flrsi EdUon| 
English and 
American Literaiu^ 
Catalogue 43 
on requeai 

IS Herlhrd Road 

N2 9BI 

M-: 01-4( 4 05SI 

A*IY Amt-Mi,Bom, ’l 

Nov. \„n N.V.iiiTjf'P*®- 

;j;;£mi. ute'' J' 

I U.-I Jilin. I.T00.I0IW Vt'* 

•'ll! ‘ f" 11 * 1 London pij 
■Ml 1 lot oi-u.to ills, 
SLAVICA bl . Halil . 

Hi.tM.-s •rwirtwiiE 1 

OKI ill 1- AND DETECTS 
FICTION 

M..v Ov*r 4<Kl ibi rdiiilif ‘ 
S A.C *.o|1n Ta/rr j: i„ 
•il'Vfl. a..lt*»h. C 01 nwjll " 


LIBRARIANS 
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IT A LEAN THEMES... 


I 

A retinue of rascals, 
by Denis Mack Smith 

The prodigious Mario Praz 

Alberto Arbasino on 
reliving the past 

Dante; Sciascia; 
the Press; the Professoriat 






• . . . 

^Suuarion LXXXXVll V: one of 'the paintings and works on paper by Jean 
uub[tffet to be seen .at the■ Waddington Galleries, 2 ‘and .34 Cork-Streets 
■ '. LondottWl, from next.Wednefdov until-May 3L 


Arnold Bennett 


Gilbert Sorrentmo 
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Academic 


vti . i r» 


acclaims 

Coins 



dictionaries 




i*. .an enurni mi'-advance nit 
cvfiv l:ii£fith-Spanish iliceion.iry 
which lusvci nppc.ncifr 
Modem I.uiuiuoro Review. 



“ .The mnsl clearly thought 
out dictionary of its kind that has' 
so far appeared!’ 

ProfessorJohn Welghlmiui, 

TheQbstpon 



“You have been entirely 
^uccesslbl in your niin .tq devise 
n convenient one volume 
dictionary that will set neW 
standards in ilscovcragc of the 
uriUenandspokcit Idii&irngc*'. 
R.Ei AsIict, Head hCT-IngoIslics 
Department, University of 
Edinburgh. 








dictionaryof 
modem 
GERMAN 
for tiie 801s" 
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in.:-!IS MACK SMITH 


M/iRTIN BUNKIIOHN 

, - V • . •*.' 

■f. 1.. CARS TEN 
SAf.VATOfte Or-ASIMORO 


J II. I'Ll 1 MU 
Knr.’.vrn pivthl- 


2ACIIAIIY l.EADCR 
E'AVID IVIISON 
. CHARI US WIIEKI.EK 
jrvrNw TRroi.nwN 
Y-li.*JGN SCAN NELL 
El. J. I NRk’.HT 

rnlippo uonini 
PATRICK MCCARTHY 


MARTIN CLARK 


Gioriiio Itnchat : Halo Balbo, avium c ininisUo dell’ acronautica. IM6*19« 
Giordano Bruno Guerri': Gaicazzo Ciano 
Sergio Goniano : Giuseppe Volpi 

A. James Gregor : Young Mussolini and the Intellectual Origins «f Fascism. 
Itnflnn Fascism and Developmental Dictatorship 
Geoff EJcy : Reshaping the German Right 

A topper A triphorn {poem, translated by Jack Be van)___ 


Mary Moorman : George Macau lay Trevelyan—A Memoir 

Desmond Kawkiii:;: Crunluu'iie Chase _ ~ 1> " 1 

Fiction 

Gilhert Sor rent inn : Mulligan Slew 
Michael Schmidt: The Colonist 
Laiii is Aiichincloss : The House of the Prophet 
David Lodge : How Far Can You Go ? 

Sian Rnrstow: A Brother's Tale 

Those First Moments (poem) ■ ____ 

Mario Praz : La ca m del(n vita ____._ ^ 

Leonardo Sciasria: Nero &u ncro. Dalle parti ilcgli infcdeli. La Sicilia come 
nietaforn. 

L'Arc No 77 


ROY FOSTER 

CAVJN E'.VAMT 

W.' J.'McCormackSheridan Le Fanu and Victorian Ireland 

The Ballad of Erse O. Really ? (poem) 

491 

JOHN 9.Mill 

PAVIU WILSON 
JOHN WE1.I.S 

Edythc M. McGovern : Neil Simon 

Beverly Liuct: Ladd—The Lire, The Legend, The Legacy of Alan Ladd 
•John Eccloston : Jest a Moment/Rnglische Wilze 

492 

A1HEHTO ARHASIt.'O 

'MIC IIAlii. MAI.LETT 

Viewpoint 

^arlo M. Cipolla: I pidocchi e H Gronduca 

493 


ROCF.hj SAVAGE. 
J. P. KFNYON 


STEPHEN WALL 
JOHN NAUGHTON 
DERRICK PUFFETT 
HELEN MCNEIL 
LYNNE TRUSS 
ALAN YOUNG 
. . NIGft RODDICK 
-PATRICIA BEER 


cl nils wallace-crabbe 


SANDRA SALMANS 
HELEN CARR 
. ALA STAIR NIVEN 
, ... ALAN JENKINS 

MICHAEL TREND 


’ PRUE SHAW 


SALVATORE QUASIMODO 


. NICHOLAS MANN 


■ DAVlti ROBf&‘ 


■ JOHN A. DAVIS 


STUART WOOLF 


; ; Ipaul addison 

CNRISTtoiajRK r’ HfiSi 

st^AN cpfirin 




ESMOND WRIGHT 


^rA^ERMbps- : Tayij)r StpcIurV.^iyiSayln^ in, Corned. .. 

rosemary Ashton ' Kathlccii.Coburiu ^k^iecibijpp Into',Thought 


; cairn struve Simon KMtlfoaty (Editbr^i 
frank ormsBy f ■ King WJUiRrti fctfk (Poem) v vA-iV.":.'-. \ v £..: ..*S Q,;.' 


Souvenir Press 

the inilCpcu^-nt iMililiil,^ ? l bon^ lhl , 


Rascals of the retime 


By Denis Mack Smith 



Allardycc Nico|l: The Garrick SlagjC 

F. P. Lock: The Politics of Gulliver’s Travels_ 


Commentary , . 

David Storey's “ Early Days” (Cottesloe Theatre) 

Robert Frank Photographs (ICA) 

Richard. Strauss’s “ Die Liebe der Danae” (BBC Radio) *' 

Toulouse-Lautrec Lithographs (Rijksmuscum, Amsterdam) 

Julian Mitchell's “The Enemy Within ” (Thorndike Theatre, Leatherhcad) 
Basil Bunting at Eighty (Warwick University) 

4ndrcl Tarkovsky’s'” The Mirror ” (Camden Plaza cineids) ' 

Beryl Cambridge's “ Sweet William ” (Classic cinema. Hay market) 


To the Editor' • ' ' • 

Among this week’s contributors ' 1 
Author, Author 
Fifty years on .., 

Mind (poem) 498-9 


Fiction 

Cormac McCarthy : Suttree i 
James Welch : The Death of Jim Loncy 
Athol Fugard *j Tsdfsl 
Ther&e de Saipt PliRlleLe mStronome 

Geoffrey Household: The Sending - 500 


Ugo Foscolo : Studi su Dante 
Dante Alighieri: La Divina Com media J 

• Cecil Grayson (Editor) : The World of Dante' ' 

The Ferry (poeni, translated by Jack. Sevan) 501 


Ugo Dottl: Peb'drca e la scoperta della cOscienza moderna 

Charles Trinkaus: The Poet as Phildsophec—Petrarch and the Formation of 

KcnajssnnC ^'Humanism ' • • ..♦ ...... 

'■ CoWare'liScmiotica filologlca—TcstO c modelli cuItiiraH. . 502 


A. Giilante Garrone and F. Della Peruta: La Stamps Ilallana del* ’ : J ‘ 

Risorgimento ^ r - ■.'•!; '• !, ' 

•" Giiiseppe Talnnio i'll Messaggcro c la sua clUft 

Lucinna Frassnlti: Un Uonio, un giornnle .... 

The new historical journals .. ^ t . u . 5.63 


kellUt'MldidlentaS i!‘Politics Tndiistriai Society—The';Experience of the , 

; British System since 1911 •- : !i ■fci 

; ,»i_y5 n ?yl Slfioha-t and Dflviil Welsh: South Africa’i Optibn^-StratCglei %-• . 
■ »|dr §horidg wfiCpr i ■ 504 

t tt ! i! — n ■ . i i .. , .. / — 

. ^felyin Rfthter (Editor) t PollHcal Theory and PoUUeal Edncatiod .505 


Steven Cade 

The gripping sinry of a drunken m 
captain who, single-handed mdun- 
ariiicd, took on the ruthless migh 
of n fully armed German warship in 
a bitter struggle to the death. Seta 
the Caribbean in 1939, this out¬ 
standing saga of lhe cruel sea iniro- 
duces a new author who bleiuh 
horror, excitement and romance is 
:i compel lingly readable novel that 
iccalls the work of Nicholas 
Monsarrnt. 

265 62-1107 May 29ih £5.95 
256 pages 




11 HOVEL OF SUSPENSE I 

losoph SSanco A 

Reel BS&fio 

The world-famous Japanese Bullet 
Train forms the setting for a high- 
tension novel about a crisis tk 
could happen ail too easily. The 
10.00 a.m. from Tokyo to Kahu 
becomes a moving pGwder hg 
when a bomb is planted oh it, fused 
to explode if the train drops beta 
50 m.p.h. Can lhe 1,500 passengui 
be saved? Can the bomb be loutd 
and defused before the train reahn 
the end of the line? 

285 62392 3 May 1st £5,95 
256 pages 



SERGIO ROMANO * 

Giuseppe Volpi ... . 

Industria e tmanza tra Giohtti e 

Mussolini . , 

267pp. Milan. Bompiani. L8,(K)0. 


If a political leader can be judged 
by me subordinates he appoints, 

Mussolini must rank poorly because 
ho chose people he distrusted and 
despised: “they are all rotten to 
the core ", he once said. Most of his 
ministers were of far less than aver¬ 
age competence, and some were 
nothing less than criminals. So sure 
was he of his own abilities, so 
anxious to appear superior, and so 
convinced or the stupidity and 
dishonesty of all mankind, that he 
admitted to a preference for the 
unintelligent and second-rate, and 
surrounded himself with sycophants, 
dissemblers and place-hunters. He 
had a positive gift for putting . . . » * • 

people In the wrong jobs and for Fascists in fresco. On horseback u 
disregarding all who were honest de Bono and Italo Balbo. To their i 
or who told him the truth ; flat- and the Duca degii Abruzzi; behind 

lerers were preferred to persons itself is painted on the ceiling of t 

of character or culture, and few ..j,i.-, n 
of those who were brave enough church °< that ciiys Italian commwi 

to disagree with him survived long 

in office, He even used to say that ship assumed that the British would 
when choosing a minister he would never dore to engage in war, or at 
prefer a rascal to an honest man, least could be beaten by Italy in a 
and one of his better ministers mattor of weeks, 
called this admission the main key 

to understanding liis personality. As Giorgio Rochat shows, Balbo 
.... _ committed Italy to the military 

Italian readers have never baa strategy prescribed by the legendary 


UV ****/iL 

/ i K ' ' 1 'J&?'*•** 

6 \ 




v .. ' W/ 


Fascists in fresco. On horseback is Benito Mussolini; immediately to the right of his horse's head are Emilio 
de Bono and Italo Balbo. To their right: Gugliehno Marconi , Lawrence Wilson (a Canadian phitanthi-opist) 
and the Duca degii Abruzzi; behind the horse, a sullen Michele Bianchi and Cesare de Vecchi. The fresco 
itself is painted on the ceiling of the apse of the church of Notre Dame de la Defense in Montreal, the 
church of that city's Italian community. The artist was Guido Ninched and the fresco was inaugurated in 3933. 


pompous 
Hitler rel 
disgusting 
described 


us ass he had ever met; which Italians turned against a- 
referred to him as "that regime so lacking In intelligence 
dug boy"; others have and morality. One interest for a 
sea him as a playboy, a biographer is that, though Ciano, 
er, a vulgarian who used to was not entirely lacking in good 
pellets of bread at official nature, the corruption of absolute 
s, and who was shown by..the power deprived him .of moderation, 
;raphers nicking his nose as humanity and ordinary coiumon- 


described him as a playboy, a biographer is that, though Ciano, 
bounder, a vulgarian who used to was not entirely lacking in good 


As Giorgio Rochat shows, Balbo throw pellets of bread at official nature, the corruption 
mmibted Italy to the military dinners, and who was shown by..the power deprived him .of 
•ategy prescribed by the legendary photographers picking his nose as humanity and ordinar; 

1*1 aril T\ ft kill at • sir fiilrtPPIftTlhf WAR *i. . _ e nV._i __ j 


Patricia Very an l 

By a new and talented author, tit 1 
first of a sequence of Rtga*! 
romances in the best Gctfgto 
Heycr tradition. A dashing viStcwi 
with a scandalous repuiailoii) I, 
Fiery gypsy maiden who tnrtn« 
his heart , and his life, and an m- 
gcniouB plot packed with actwiiM 
mystery — these arc the ujt r "J w * 
of a novel that sparkles wilh auiw 
gaiety and drama of Regency UK- 
2B5 62431 8 April 17ih £*-« 

352 pages 


THE GREEK 
GALLANT 

Vane Hunt 

As the Imperial &»*“,*$ 
pursues Napoleon across 

fhe winter of 1813, 

arid a beautiful F rc ? cl | 
meet and fall hopelessly hj 
a careftdly researched hwWg 
romance, this exciting n **_ ( w/ 
unfolds a haunting mysW^t 

ends in anguish and tragta) \ 

th< strife-torn streets of .1 
*285 *24415 May 29ih && • '1 
256 pages,. . ■ I 

SUMMER Of ! 
THE DRAGOK 

ElUabethPotorti 'r 

in .hsr First novel 0 ^naj ; 
Press, this popular writ 0 
tic thrillers turns,to W* ^ 
.desen For a terrifying 
involves' 1 .a bbxom 
e»j». r t n a 'stranae arid p* 11 




■5* *ste f0r Wography, anj Gene^ Douhet :'air superiority waa S was'^signed te sense. " -- 

bSok^^hUe r T d MtF°“Sile i S^I la ^IX anlTurV’dia^nS^Vf 11 th^mher igKd GraeciTlS+O tfwe!! 

«SSSs' SPJSflBSSm S&Sssigwt 


started from r 
origins. None of tl 
of the first hour 


tsiusepne volpi, mi p 0 l SDn .gas and pei'haps baoteriologn- Guerri a 
i relatively humble ^ weflf > Dn s; indeed, a single sur- pro bably, 
a ‘ rhpm was a fascist p r ig 0 r ald on Paris or London with f[ a d only 


that whereas Mussolini Killg Zo , of Albania and King 
169. lovers in his whole George of Greece were tyiiicol of 


attempts 1 to assassinati 
■ of Albania and Kins 


Ciano executed, and this was the 
latter’s finest moment as it was one 
of Mussolini’s worst. The victim 
showed groat courage as he faced 
a phoney trial, in which he was not 
allowed even to produce witnesses 
in his defence, and was brave 
enough to laugh in court at the 
patent absurdity of the proceedings, 
Several days' were spent trying to 
persuade One lawyer after another 
to appear in his defence, but they 
all with one accord made ' their 
excuses, and subsequently Ciano'e 
appeal for cletpency was turned 
down without serious consideration, 
certainly by Mussolini’s wish. In a 
final gruesome scene, one of the 
guards planted by the SS smuggled 
poison to him in prison, but it 
turned out to be innocuous when he 
took it; then the firing-squad 
botched their job arid he had to he 
finished off with a pistol. Mussolini 
expressed contrition, but his daugh¬ 
ter, Edda,Ciano, never forgave him 
for the vindictiveness and cowardice 
he showed In this judicial murder. 

Sergio Romano, who is a dis¬ 
tinguished Italian diplomat, has a 
more grateful task with Giuseppe 
Volpi, “the last Doge of Venice”. 
A more attractive person, as flam¬ 
boyant and picturesque as both the 
others and In his own way as power¬ 
ful, Volpi used his power more 
wisely and was far better at his job 
than either. He was a much older 
man, already, a merchant prince 
before 1914, .and he outlasted the 

t rim days of fascism. Volpl’s first 
ortune was made In the old Otto¬ 
man empire, projecting a traus- 
Balkan railway and running the 
tobacco monopoly in Montenegro; 

• his achievements and . skills were 
recognized When he was chosen to 
lead . the Italian negotiators in 
, arranging tho;_ treaty of Ouchy with 
• the Turks in 1912. Later he was 
i an Italian delegate to the peace 
, discussionjS , at., Paris in 1919. By 
then he was on the board of fifty 
- different companies,-, many of them 
! as chairman or managing director, 
i A huge financial empire was based 
I on banking, insurance,- and making 
i electricity for' most of' eastern 
. Italy; he also provided water to 
Rome, Naples, Palermo, and Turin ; 
, later he controlled the Compagnle 
; Internationale des Wagons Lits and, 
I indirectly, ThpmaB .Cook and Son 


powerful in the process, though all 
.8 enough to realize that, 
Mussolini, far from being the 
saviour they had hoped for, was 
leading Tfbly-to disaster.; : 

Balbo was one . of the few. people 
aoart from Mussolini himself who 
Played an Indispensable part in the 


except 


TT . ‘ ' , Hitler thought d^hadhelived, he Y^viuble a^ilnsi «M would last days ended by tying ownrur' 

rrsrsa^i^jf.'^ajs.iis h *=“ 

dispensable port In the .uphivi i-Wa mnrluaion that _ juci...i __ _n«rnni«hiiiB and unite elementary initiating 


as Governor'll* bock-date his mem¬ 
bership card to a year eai'lier. In 
Tripoli he became a hero to Italians 


«iuads» his brutalities wefe the 
f«,S rat0n Mussolini arid other 
.j?;** 1 who were, more squeamish 
MU.less-imaginative. 


worec, »uu ..t u-v, tlsm ana D y tne j ews . me mam 

fascists brave enough end patriotic difference between ' them was that 
enough to speak out. Mussolini perhaps believed this 

Giordano Bruno Guerri says that kind of thing, while Ciano Was a 


difference between ' them was that Ciano as foreign minister was a ot h e rs. His paternalist proconsular 
Mussolini perhaps believed this dilettante and often it is hard to; i e fc g bad memory among the 

kiqd of thing, while Ciano' Was a take him seriously. At a time whan: . Arabs though' the excavations at 

trlmmor urit-h hnfVi aiim nn t-J\p msiln T,nlu uno nrpnnrlnn ffll' a mHlor r -_.i_i o.«.I 


Cynical, '.brave, a b< 

hi/W ett hat chet-m 
" S wlumns tif organ 


\ rhL , mn 3 or organized terrorists . un livii war was one or ciauo s 

through central Italy, leaving a trail might have had. the JJJTntereetlna P ersonid enthusiasms and it was 

; SS|J®®ke and destruction and death courage to kill him One inte g therefore run not b y t h e army, but 

f JflH them. Implicated too closely irony is that, ,‘f f“ hli from his own private office. In 

^ !lalfy ljj 9 if- bf - a prie - st ’ - eVei? ‘ nn C » r rlZ Ltud? retrospect ti.Js lntervention can. be 


-T ' . ■ . rram ms own pi^vme uuiw. <■> 

less tune on retrospect tills Intervention can be 

va and more on serious study * *■ h„ aa rtiiernlrnlaiinn 


in Libya and more 


Italy was-preparing jar a ,n)?). or Leptls and Sabnatha remain'as evl- 
Wm,; hd .hardly, .bothered ;tp L «eep ^ence. oE spflle M his more construo 
in^fouqh -with the Italian 1 ambossa-, ^ ve ac HvitV: 
dors' in London!' Berlin and 1 • . , . , 

Moscow; and his ambassador in -Bjj* l? 2S F V^a«rfl S & ln 

France received only two telegrams kC 

iwctertm^ S V 

for the minister’s children. Ciano’s 
excuse was that Mussolini was a 
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y‘:Py ' 
private 


fairs bee able 


hi pr^apei-qqs .. eSjeir, 

According Ho iflic RritisSF imbasga- 


H mss: 

'upKi.ovmni 


time, everyone assumed 
d '3iis position to epdcili 
d his.. friends . by net 
mofaine’means, but the 
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his attempt to make Venice into an he loved so much was Oil balance exploited Mussolini’s naivety and 


industrial city by linking it with unfortunate. readiness to waste vast amounts ol 

new industrial zones on the main- ' ihe f asc [ sts KflV e In to him over *» x P J *y ers money, ^ u [ ' c ssems * f 
land at Mnrghera and^ Mestre. Venice, tint in r^Turn demanded his wa * ‘ 10t one of lhcm - 

Venice had always been .the centre loyulty and help. Repeatedly, Volpi For eight years lie wits on the ; ~ -— 

of his own economic empire, and expressed in public his personal Grand Council of fascism, and so _ _ . 

he had to act with inconsidurato devotion to Mussolini and hailed shared direct responsibility for a By r. JL. CZirSlen 


2 Wilhelniine warmongers 


ieen the centre loyulty and help. Repeatedly, Volpi For eight years lie wns on the :.. — - but—in spite of strong effort* ■ 

ic empire, and expressed in public Ids personal Grand Council of fascism, and so _ ^ , did not penetrate the wn ,u 

i inconsidurato devotion to Mussolini and hailed shared direct responsibility for a By r > Li. L^flrStCn classes. It failed to achieve ;«« o« n ? 

Italy s annexa- ],i m ^ t j, e saviAnr of Italy, espcci- number of decisions he cannot huye _the “unity of the nation»» 

10 , there was a ally after returning to a more active liked, including the racial laws .. — i ■ ■■ i. rrrs i t succeed in " winning L,,* Y 

I city might get political life when he became presi- against tile Jews and . u ruthless flE0FF ELEV . embittered masses with Hip , 

ted amounts of dent of the Fascist Confederation of policy of extermination m Ethiopia. the naval question” whirK ad °* 

government money available. He industrialists in 1934. Since the But he became enthusiastic over the Reshaping the German Kigm of its primary aims * It ,-I„ T M Ml 

rheref ore used Iris new pd lit ical con- interests t»r the business community prospect of an Italian victory in Radical Nationalism and I nliucai i,| 0VL , ll | 0llc .J .i. ’ irtnui^ “* 

nections to get subsidies and fiscuJ j 7a( j always depended on a close rein■ World War Two that would extend Change after Bismurk. a,e Classes" 

exemptions for "an immense pro- tiun w j(h government, and on pro- Italian economic influence through 357 - Yale University Press. Cl!*. The same applied even mAr 
gramme of economic development; tective duties, credits and tax incen- Africa and the Middle East. During „ 3Qy'o23Sf' 3 strongly to th c most perniciou/j 

ami his own interests in banking and Lives that could be provided only that war, as the spokesman of _ __ - . , - . the “National Associations" n • 

clccrricity did immensely well nut of in Rome, and since this became Italiun industrialists, he told Musso- " ” I’uii-Gernian League” .Ll,? 

it. He rnnnnr be blamed for failing more ufid more true as fascism in- ]ini the dangerous falsehood tltal j? ver since Gerhard Ritter many engaged in vigormis Drnnao ? 

to see all the results of this develop- trod need an end rely controlled earn- Italian war industries were better ycars ag0 published his magisterial, for a more militant foreign 

ntenq but pollution of the city and omy, he‘'iv 6 uld have likecTto renirn equipped than those of Britain or und very conservative, study of and imperialist expansion ntfW 

of-tbe-lagoun was soon a major proh- tr, a post iH fhe cabinet; htit'diejob the United States and could easily Statecraft and the Profession of it was nut anii-semitie 'hii, y 

1cm. tyid there was a further exodus hr m-bs given was that oMqvelpping hold out for six years if necessary Arms, the debate on continuity in of its leading members 

ot people t«f seek.work On the.main- the etOnonVof the Italian empire In 1941-42 he was asked to plan a German history has continued it cooperated closely 

kPjd-. , ? st quantities of water hod L„ Fast Africa Muafolmt bad trans-African ra.lway a ” d . h a J S0 ‘ among the historians. In 1961 it Semitic organizations, it never W 

id-be taken from the subsoil to feed mesa omaniac ideas about setting nraanize the economy of the<sate- „..j r ..c never Jud 


film festivals that 
jo this day, but his 


i aiunuu numb uuu lively ui ukkcu . iiu ivci. many iiiunitia uciuic r >_., . ■ _... ___ .1___ - - llj| .ui 

at havo .flourished scandalous-Fortunes were made by Rnlbo and Ciano he left behind him Since then historians in many cou|j~ the Emperor. As soon as the mt 

is legacy to lira cit v entrepreneurs in Ethiopia, who some positive achievements. tries have joined the fi ay. Although came to an end the Pan-Gernuo 

6 * 3 H Fischer s theses have found com- League spawned an openly radalin 

• ; m , paratively wide acceptance, and he and ami-semitlc vtilkisch league n 

J\ 01 * 17-1 1 -f g- H OPOlPtYI bns s * nce fortified his argument by fight the revolution and deinocnq. 

Marxism into r ascism . 

ivmVlr.r.i (rnm cni*!nlicm tft viail “modernization” of Italy and while rha debar* has shifted from , « Eastern Marches” wfikn 


By Martin Blinkliorn 


A. JAMES tilt EGOR : 

Yoitna Mussolini and the Intcllec- T ' he concentration on Fascism’s vincingiy made. policies after 1871 prepare the way lenders’'of 1 '" [lie ’ PaTcerm™ 

timl Origins of Fnsclsm a I| eged Marxist origins does, never- Yet the picture of Fwcwm which for the failure of the Weimar p r e SS u% on 

271pp. University of California theless, raise some difficult prob- emerges in this book is a decep- Repubbc and the rise of Adolf [n { J f ? a „id eSSK 

Presi. £10. lems. Its non-Marxist sources, tlvely streamlined^ one. The ex- Hitler? Was there, as Geoff Bley the armv Bv 1914 lt h,H ta 

... ... , 1 -.!__ cvnitbal Clc U'hnm Crpofli- nc « '< k,. ’-- C urmy. ay II n»a aimnil 


temperament 

The concentration on Fascism’s 


vincingiy made. 

Yet the picture of Fascism 


Wehrverein ”, founded iri' 1911 fo 


Press. £10. lems. Its non-Marxist 

0 520 03799 S especially on the Natinna! 

are both more important 
Italian i'nscism and Developmental umbigunus than Gregor 
Dictatorship moreover,- if it is vital 

427pp. Guildford : Princeton Uni- 

Press.. £15.-10. (1-spcrback, MuSMl“,li-l"iil,d 

« r B V „ E Mr Marxism in the first plac 

° “.«*?.!_ D.vid 1>. Roberts, T. 

■ ■'-'ii colist Tradition and Italiun 


and was a 
organization. 


Since 1969 A. James Gregor has has suggested recently that many of 
published a veritable canon of the syndicalists discussed by Gregor 
works dedicated to a revisionist passed through Marxism, as it were, 
view of Italian , Fascism and its in search of ’* Marxist nnswers to 
place in the twentieth century; In populist problems 11 anil, having 


stated intentions. 


&tnrira\ nprunofltu# ^InUS IllBt " in a u bord r natQ c l asSCB and " W* 

f0 . rn, . ed the political . 


? lace In the twentieth century; In populist problems and, having . f the deniarntinn nf tb* social- X0 1 r * l, *d , ine political conten m 

lie Ideology of Fascism (19K) he failed to find thorn, escaped into Where broader questions aie jn- «® m *•“ B jjf 1 jj" «*. *1*®wiiicli aristocratic privileges hadw 
sought to convince a largely seep- national syndicalism and finally volved, it is ironic that Gregor evi- marnh 1 * 1 ^ "atonal minot ities by be defended”. But the ’’ subordifr 
tlral rmubrshlh ihnt tta-iian Vavitm FiKrtsm. urt>Bn J « nwn nrrnnnr /if dently- considers it worthwhile for oismaroK as enemies _ ot tno jjfg classes” tnonna th« lower 


ti'cal reader ship that Italian Fascism Fascism. Gregor’s own account 6 f uentiy cousiaors it vvortnwmie tor , J, T en ‘ l " lts , ‘ u at e classesmeans thi 

possessed, an ideqlogy thql deseryed Mussolini’s early life, revealing the historians and sooial scientists to Reich i ■ t° the pogroms of Novenip m jddle. not the working c 

tjr be taken seriously and might beat importance to him of national seuti- continua pursuing the grail of aw- ber^ 1938 and the elimination of J s difficult to generalize, 

he categorized as developmental ment, .elitism and voluntarism, niay cnc fascism 3 since With each of hi* -VoIkMChadJinge by the Nazis, f Qr some of t j iefie nsMC j n tii 


he categorized 
Five years lap 
suasion in Rad 
pretQtioris of 


ill 9 t I tab ah Fascism represents the means of accomplishing ends that fled ^th a whole collection^ of r e - ties, such as the Vaterlanrispoitei Leaauo^fnr example, was ntor« prfr 

.first deliberate attempt to solve thq were always " popular and impli- gtmes which, even if adequately des* of the First World War. governmental in its attitude than 

characteristically twentieth-century dely “ national. 1 rather than prole* crlbed as developmental , cannot D Elev’s verv detniled srudv of somn of the smaller associations; 

Inf ST pSBff , 4*SSl!S5 tW b ' ' Z , U A. 6 ^ genetic 6 “' pSrniomMon embiac* STdtf-fccIS? 1 br S5 

'irMiration 111 rhrouah 6 tit d tSSili What surely js true is that by the i ng Fascist Itotly, Stalin’s Russia, int0 being in the post-lllsinarck Abroad” wus much lets political ia 
. ^SSl&wmiS *eaStib?5SS- as a discrete M^s Chida Ca/tro^s S, period ia art interesting und lt $ aims than those mentioned j 

dictatorship” J 8 n P* rt ,n ‘ • Nkrumah's Ghana and the rest may valuable contribution to this debate, fay. Some were "populist , 

k; .!L v , v , , volved in it woo not so much here- we [i ejn jsf but It doe* not follow He is at his best when attacking others were not. What they W® 
■ fi.MhrtVJ ,UQ ^ S J 1 ? d «iv«jS ■P®s** te *s Fop wWle it may that n fascism” Is a useful label for certain theses which have become common wris n fervent nations^ 

fj . 1 ?!, 0 considers two . well have been their Marxian which j t Qn the other hand, of course, Fashionable | In Germany, and id a firm conviction that Gennw 

Fnvistn 'v? e ? ra - u ®| 1 * ’'generic fascism” may exist with- particular when opposing die con- power must ba presetted • 

iKSSL d p‘ r *i2,i” l L n JSS 5®1?S n ! out "development” being the key cept of "manipulation” by "the strengthened. What we would 1^ 

aiid urac^cal M div<*lnnn£n?>fnVm a ** nri ' tg id etuification.'- agrarian interest" or other power- to. know is to what extent 

end its intellectual brfglns In the pletely any vision^of a post-capital- . H Gregor’s perception of the ful interest groups in Germany. He nationalism ot that tune ^ 

early, twentieth-cemury “ crisis of 1st future derived even remotely dominant sources and central put-. punches: later feront from Frenchi or 

classical Mark Ism ■ “Withtftit f«mi Marx: ! -DroductivistiT elan hhw pose of Italian Fascism is correct— Nazi meanings niay be misleadingly nationalism. Was It *“** J? 


inappropriate 


1 J 1 at o classes”, means the ^ 
rjfiiijLtSn 8 ! middle, not the working classes. I> 
the elimination of [ s difficult to generalize, hottew. 

8 NnHona ! 1 f ° r SOm ® ° f tl,efie nSSOdatilMW •« 

National Socialist more rn dical in tltcir propag ^ 1 

Si?. iSSifJlltio. n 0 !!' ond move critical of the govern** 
,'‘v ► I'n ^ nnd its policy than others. The Nnj 

r«rl^wYp nnriS,ja,te ^ League, for example, was moreprt- 
Drw war. governmental in its attitude th« 

ry detniled study of some of thc smaller assodetionii 
on Right as it came and the "Society for Gerraaaoota 


generic pnonomenon . emursc- ----. -.. - -- - , u 

ing Fascist Italy, Stalin’s Russia, into being in iho post-Blsinarck Abroad ” was much less political» 
Mao’s China,' Castro’s Cuba, Period is art interesting mid It* aims than those mention" » 
Nkru-mab '8 Ghana and the rest may valuable contribution to this debate, far. Somo were "populist , 


read-back , into .an earlier and 


and more aggressive,,. f" 1 " • 7 .. 
vinced of its own rlghwW«g 
more conteniiptuou* cf ” 
nntions? . 


PiiiMoimi ima me uiius .iu ineniMivei. . - ■■— —,- — r- .. , , 

Intellectual Origins of Fascism *. . * _ ' . : than opening the wjy for a new. Wilhelniine nationalism beneath a TI ,„ fn f orm a 9 ®“" 

without knowing nii, earlMr work; "rfr DB 1 uaJo F ,, »cn- approach to “generic fascism”-it series of general assumptions about na 5 nS«, was successfal 
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rAi .^^ 1 ^ er - 1933 ' I had failed as the 
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who first Ipst^alth in*the drhan » ►<. , 3 •- t*»at the last sentence of the pub- a policy of Imperialism. .. 
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isfe* cotivli?l;li)u whs hingefy' shaVetl 
by Mussolini, even if: it took him 
lunger—^specifically until - after the 
Red Week fiasco o£ 1914 despuir 


Red Week fiasco o£ 1914 despair ” j ^ 

’ of--tnu Socialist Party’s revolutionary. ,,an« 

possibilities. ' Through-. a close* 
examination . of Mussolini's early 1 

writings and tlidsfe af Ids syndicalist 
and elitist contejimoiorfes, Gregor- -. ., . 
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George Macaulay Trevelyan 
A Memoir 
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C M. Trevelyan left instructions in 
his will that’ no biography of him 
should be written. This wa.s 0 
lesiwnsc t« 0 deep strain of stoical 
melancholy tbot threaded his 
nature but it was not a very realis- 
tic gesture—his liFe will be written 
nor once but many times. His 
daughter lias side-stepped the issue 
hr calling her book a memoir 
although she deals, briefly, it is 
true, with parts of Trevelyan’s life 
about which she can have no mem¬ 
ories—his duys at Harrow, his time 
at Trinity as an undergraduate and 
fellow. 

Both as a life and as a memoir it 
h a curiously unbalanced book, for 
tlic core of it denis with Trevelyan’s 
service in Italy during the First 
World War—the material for this 
ncriod of his life is quite rich as 
Iw was then a most active Corre* 
spondem and his letters have been 
preserved. However, the period 
subsequent to the First World 
War—the years of Trevelyan’s 
fame as Britain’s leading 
historian—is dealt with very 
peremptorily; presumably because 
the material is less rich. Trevelyan 
did what he' could to make a biog¬ 
rapher's life difficult by destroying 
must of his own records. 

Nevertheless I am sure a great 
deal remains, some of it buried in 
the archives of the History Faculty 
in Cambridge and the archives at 
Trinity and at the National Trust 
H is a pity that no oral history 
project wns Imsed on him while the 
Fellows of Trinity who knew hiui 
as a young man were still alive. 
But when the rime- comes there 
will be enough. And much, of 
course, is revealed in Trevelyan’s 
own works. 

The biographer will, however, 
turn to this memoir. It is an act of 
l** e V 1 and the most attractive sides 
01 Trevelyan’s personality (and 
they were many) are -shown to 
advantage—his deep concern for 
country and his frionds; his 
passionate loyalty; his unstinting 
work tor the countryside; the love 
that he had for literature and his- 
>°ry; his utter dedication to his 
talent. 

During niy lifetime as a historian 
1 Have met only two colleagues 
who impressed me as very great 
men—Trevelyan aiid Namier ;• as 

me years have passed, Trevelyan’s 
greatness endures, Namier’s 
oirnini 8 lies. Namier had a towering 


By J. H. Plumb 

personality, a capacity for concen¬ 
tration denied in the majority of 
even very clever men. a sharp an¬ 
alytical mind of great dialectical 
skill; but be was—and this hu* 
become increasingly apparent at 
the years have passed—lacking in a 
sense of himum realism. 

Such a criticism would hove hurt 
him deeplv os he tool: pride in 
what lie thought to be his know¬ 
ledge of character, cutting through 
thc humbug end laying bare the 
corruption and weaknesses of men 
in pursuit of power. Thc pursuit of 
power, the pursuit of place and 

I irofil, these subject* brought that 
larsli, almost sadistic, gleam to liis 
eye: but he was too clever to be 
satisfied with a shallow cynicism, 
he was aware of the ways in 
which men could console them* 
selves for being either failures or 
merely losers. The victors and the 
defeated hod need of ideas to 
clothe their nakedness but he 
could hardly allow that men might 
pursue ideas for their intrinsic 
value. 

Hence Namier was at his best 
with characters such es the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord North or 
George III : at his worst with com¬ 
plex intellectuals such as Edmund 
Burke, and totally baffled by a 
John Wilkes, whom he couM only 
see as a licentious exhibitionist. 
Namier could never have been 
moved by the thought of Garibaldi 
and the Thousand. Thus he could 
never grasp or give proper weight 
to the public politics of the 17G0s 
or to the divisive effects on Britain 
of America'* fight for indepen¬ 
dence. 

And he hud grave weaknesses as 
a historian—lie never wrote a 
book. He lacked the capacity to 
construct n narrative; all of his 
work consisted—like that of J. II. 
Round whom he much resembled— 
of analytical essays. Nor was lie 
gifted as a stylist. He was capabio 
of an epigram, of a terse and tell¬ 
ing sentence; but paragraphs and 
chapters were beyond him. He 
quoted too much, and flogged his 
concepts nearly to death. 

Trevelyan proved to be right in 
his -judgment of Namier. Stomping 
around the dene at Hallington 
which he loved to do and mainly in 
silence, he stopped and said sharp¬ 
ly and repeatedly, " Namier ", aud 
then he came out with his opinion: 
“ Great research worker, -no his¬ 
torian ". And Trevelyan was totally 
without envy. Indeed ho had been 
responsible for promoting Namier’s 
career at a most critical moment 
(Namier recognized this and told 
me proudly ot' his generous gesture 
In consequence—fie had never 
reviewed any of Trevelyan’s 
buoks). Trevelyan’s judgment was 


Jur.il 1 yet just. Through Namier 
we know niaiu nbnut day-to-day 
actions in the House of Commons in 
the 176(Js rliun uiiynnc before his 
day would Imvc thongI il it possible 
to know. 

_ And yet there were immense 
limitations 10 Namier's work 
judged as research activity. When 
he decided to devote what 
remained of his professional life to 
the history of Parliament in 
George Ill's reign, it proved extre¬ 
mely difficult for Kitson Clark and 
myself to persuade him that he 
must write the history of the con¬ 
stituencies us well os the biogra¬ 
phies of their uiambers. And bis 
reluctance on this issue can be 
seen from the poverty of muny of 
the potted histories of constituen¬ 
cies in his book—all too frequently 
the newspapers, the pamphlets, the 
political ballads are ignored, Tito 
clash of political altitudes outside 
the House of Commons i$ the most 
exciting aspect of the first decade of 
George Ill’s reign ; Namier rigidly 
excluded it from his interest. How¬ 
ever, his work hos stimulated a 
great debaic, a debate which is 
going against rather than for 
Namicr, because of his limitations. 

Trevelyan was not very in¬ 
terested in Nuniier'-H typo of work. 
He well realized its value. He was 
prepared, cautiously, to use its 
results. Trevelyan wanted to do 
two things in writing history: to 
tell for his rime the story of great 
events, and to reach through these 
events in human character—its 
heroism, its endurance, its follies 
and its weaknesses. He whs search¬ 
ing like a poet for human truth in 
time and attempting to make us 
feci it. That i* why he thought that 
history must always be u part of 
literature. The historian had to 
have empathy, a writer’s empathy, 
as well as u scientist’s love of fact. 

Like most richly creative men, 
Trevelyan wrote very fast. The His¬ 
tory of EngUmd took him only just 
over two years. His output over a 
long and busy life (although inter¬ 
rupted for five years l»y the wur 
during his most creative period) 
was very large, as indeed was 
Macaulay’s or Gibbon’s before him. 
Creative men usually write a, lot, 
not n little. And it is ivith 
Macaulay and Gibbon that he has 
to t be compared. He could write 
with a greater. poetic beauty than 
either of them yet never with so 
sharp, or so confident an intelli¬ 
gence as they. Indeed Trevelyan 
wrote the most beautiful historical 
. prose of any British historian : but 
there is a lack of intellectual bite. 

He is now probably at the nadir 
of his reparation—some of his 
books, although far from all, have 
gone out of print although the 


Happy hunting ground 
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Desmond hawkins : 

. Cranbornc Chase 
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ft endless great and Small matters 
7 history of Cronborrie . tphaae 
«' 1 J? e seon - as. a miniature* of 
rural England at large. Strangely, 
off ora q striking epitome of 
“, n, uch that, occurred on the 
aaiionfer scale,-Desmond Hawkins’s 
•Lfhe first foil "account of this 
hunting-ground since 1841, 
SSf/l -L W: Wake SJriart wrote his 
■ 22 !» 1 l, 5 i Wl1 ' Chrdnlcte of 'tibe dis- 
larf» ,iB "Pi’eseht v^ork- acknow- 
fn*?* hs.Jdebt" to this book but is 
n (j 1,1 oi’e- thtin an up-dating of an 
hkL 0 !!. Ft >'' one thing, vener- 

.Sfc*-* I* Chase Wa4 In years 
thri° 7 . : . 8 !I l&l ' L .described It, many of 
J t* stiffly legalized 
JMfj?ri!y , i ''■ have only buv 6 t •> their 
L tf l s .P ee k, ouritlff the past 
tnjlervf 6 - r Jof 1 , 1 * ; generations pf .its 
rfifllir , 4 I Ul ‘ All® p ^neighbours; Gne 
cffi--i*l n,ost »W. “vassals”, for 


: -by Wera -topp 
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graphers lx that it has always shown 
a total indifference, to the...bound¬ 
ary claims of Dorset, Hnnipshirc 
and Wiltshire, and sprawls across 
all three counties. In tills it reminds 
us that neither the hunters nor the 
hunted can be halted by such line 
drawing, though both have to come 
to terms with the rivers in their 
path: the Stour and the. Avon, and 
their contributory streams . which 
define the limits of the Chase,, not 
.any • single shire.- .There.; are 

-.nuinsfotjs instances of -Jthese.isodpl 
•end. natural autonomies-.wltiilp the 
county framework. • East Anglia's 
Brockland wns a .perfect one until 
the. 1920s, when tne Forestry Com¬ 
mission and . the , Army between 
them obliterated a scene which had 
. existed virtually unchanged sjnee 
Che $tone Age,! and which, like 
Cranborne Chase; possessed Its otYu 
mysterious dimension. "* ; - 

"Chase?" Simplifying whftt Is 
gone Into with satisfying thorough¬ 
ness here, a chase is 'a • hunting 

f raudd Whose owner’s application of 
orest law was restricted. When the 
.medieval kings made; gifts or parts 
oE the royal forests - to their 'sub¬ 
jects; .they; rotaipad.' the ultimate 
• legal prerogatives jvrhich. governed 
vthem. There, tlius ^ emerged forest 
Taw and chase lew, and*'** much of 
Mr Hawkins’s study points, aUt,. a 
fine 1 ola litigious' . maw .of leafy 
. niceties it all was, giving.'vent to 

clnints anti pretensions as, m^ndeir 
• liig, end twisting . as any j paM 1 
through the wpods» V-V ;! 

. ‘ Ndt: ilia t Cranbornc.! .itself wns 

, expcrlyya gift to■ start with , 1 Having 

.. ^.i" !• 





Three generations in 1910: George Otto Trevelyan, seated, with G. Af. 
and Thao, whose death irtnn appendicitis the following jreur was ”th« 
supreme sorrow 1 of G. M. Trc eel pan's life. 


got into the hands of the de Clare 
family, they " in some final and 
irrevocable way" ntana^ed to 
arrange an ownership which was 
to affect the way in which people 
lived and worked in this beautiful 

S lace for the next six centuries. 

isafforesced, legally speaking, the 
Chase acquired a twilight status, 
because its goings-on were too 
insignificant, rather . than; too 
murky, to attract much outside, in¬ 
terest. It is fIra .'Scholarly 'and 
' hlftbly refldabla setHufe-dpwn'of this, 
defiant .insularity which tiridgjMdch 
interest'now; this end the freshness 
of the venue, on a map where little 
remains to explain. > 

Topographers apart, the, unique¬ 
ness of die Chase had a remarkable 
effect on the local literary, intelli¬ 
gence. Hardy notes the ancient 
rhythm of this' chalky plateau in 
Teas, and' Hudson makes it..the 
workaday 'landscape of Ills A Shep¬ 
herd's Life.. As, it was also the 
home of Shelley’s mother , and 
.Brownlng *6 family, .who can say to 
ivliat. non-parodilal climates such n 
. feudal holding might not., rejich 
oiit ? That magnificent hymn-writer 
Sir William Kethe (’* All. people 
tJiat on earth dO'dwfi|l”)i a C|vu*c 
prie$t, was certainly universal. 
Approaching, thp area froju .the 
south via Shaftesbury, writes Haw- 
kltis,' is like stumbling on to a lost 
world; " Here the chalk scarp, rears, 
up. steeply 1 a winding zigzag road 
twists round hairpin -bends to 
-reveal suddenly a broad .plateau 
that -undulates; into . (he 'blue 
■.distance,., . ■ One can see the 


major works arc still available Find 
still bought mid still read. His revi¬ 
val will come when he is seen 
more strongly in the context of his 
age, and then, I suspect, he will 
loom over the twentieth century as 
Macaulay looms over Hie early 
nineteenth. He.has, alas, few rivals. 
History, even before Trevelyan’s 
day, was beginning to draw more 
and more men and women of high 
intelligence and little creativity. 
They wore Concerned with .prob¬ 
lems' or with fact collection... the 
former often insoluble, the latter 
unreadable. At the same time the 
social function of history lias stead¬ 
ily weakened during tn-is century. 
As history grew more academically 
professional, it became more 
socially useless and Ineffective—at 


Needle* thirty mile* awuy. And as 
night gather*'. . . thc eye ranges 
in an eagle’s vision across the 
sandy heath lauds of Hardy’s Eg don 
to the twinkliqg lights of the 
coastaj towns.” 

The Chase is ringed with towns. 
They are positioned regularly along 
its outer bounds like tbwari in a 
castle wal|,- Wilton, Salisbury, King- 
wood, 'Blandford, Shaftesbury and 


StoiiehOngft. Tracks and - roads, of 
all 'times criss-cros* its 250,000 
acres, from the Ox Drove and the 
Via Regalis to the walks which 
eventually split the hunting ground 
'into the factions administration of 
the Arundells. the. Wardours, ..the 
■ Herberts; the Ash leys, the Frekes— 
.and-the Cecils. U-wqe Robert Cacti 
. who, securing "a Jarse mixed bag 
of Crown properties m 1599’’, saw 
that -he .had got something quite 
special in Cranhorne and., who 
before he died had secured the lord- 
'.ship of the Chase, which had been 
held by the Crown without Inter¬ 
ruption: ever since'the distant days 
of Edward IV. The other of these 
Chase-rulers .whp receives die full 
treatment horei and justifiably so, 
is ' Gen opal . Augustus Pitt-Rivers 
(Augustus' L tin e-Fox) the .died 11 - 
. guisned.. drclraeologlsr, who while 
his Victorian neighbours . were- 
' building stables, kennels, churches, 
houses etc, wnS creating his Splen¬ 
did ‘ anthropological museum. The 
-iGeneral also laid out an BxquisUa 
pleasure garden complotu with open- 


least in intellectual circles and in 
education, though not with rite 4 
public at large, who still want liia-R 
lory as literature, and still see ir^u 
as did Trevelyan, as one of tlibf| 
great creative activities of mnrLfA 
That is why the public buv Clareri-p 
doit. Gibbon and Macaulay, andjl 
will buv Trevelyan. Trevelyun’sA 
was a far lonelier voice than 
need have been but it was the on BA 
true voice of Clio. -L 

Not, 1 think, riiat ,TrevoIyan’tB 

f -reatness luy purely in his work—j 
t lay also in rds; personal qualitie^l 
Absolute integrity and total honesty TU 
donihlned to make him one of. the^jt 
greatest men I have ever met. AnouS] 
that man is brought vividly alive iaij 
Mrs Moorman’s highly personal*^] 


air theatre and sports ground round ^jijJ 
an old ' wvch-elm known as " The 
Larmer Tree”, which drew hath jilH 
carriage and bicycle folk in their Mil 
thousands. It was a for cry from [jW 
the Slaughter of buck, doe, foxi mar- vlll 
ten and roe, the traditional beasts 
of the chase. Hardy, danced there in jsji 
MMi . . ' ,-Y." ' ' . , ™ 

The actual freeing of the- Chase 
inhabitants' ' froin 'their archaic . 
.trammels, it* disfranchisement 
by'Ac* pf Parliament, took place hi , 
1829- But--long after-this fur mors, 
pat ticufarly, found themselves In 
trouble when trying to produce 
food on ground which foi cen¬ 
turies had been dedicated to the 
ultimate patrician recreation. Not 
the least aspect of this excellent 
arid tin usual local hlxtory is that in 
. which It reveals the role of blood 
.sports in influencing tile values of 
the aristocracy. And U is something 
in, the way of progress to-know 
that Crmtborue Chase is likely to- 
be-, for- ulore . delightful now, with 
. its prcrhistory on view and its little 
. herds oC dear (including two new 
species, sikn and muntjac)- occa¬ 
sionally culled but never pursued, 
than In Rufus'x-dfly-when u Was nil 
“ monotonous and ;undifferepti»»led 
woodland • Bolter' for the wood- 
words and Cottars ton. Finally it;- 
rtutSt be Suid tliat thc author hos a 
• kind of genius.for discovering tho 
'heartbeat and .drantu of property 
T .rights. And how important .tlrnt he 
.should, for these have iheuut more to 
f Tnost, of 1 the men-who have nilad 
the Ghuse than anything including, 

•'one. suspects* hunting itself. . 
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Irrealist deconstruction 


■By Zachary Leader 
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Anthony f.iimoJir, the central 
chargett?v in Mullins” Stcu\ is it 
aecoiid-ruie avant-garde novelist 
Mi-iigaliitg in write n " Sm-Nerific- 
ttaiiu' " murder mystery <“ Sur- 
Neoficiion '* being >< jokey vei sion 
ut soincihing like Unrycs's already 
jwkty “ irreulisin "). Chapters' from' 
this - novel, the title of which 
changes in micl-SLrttfm, mix with 
often quite lengthy extracts' from 
-l.ntnotn's notebook and scrapbook 
end with letters he writes to Ins 
. sister Sheila (ni work on a com¬ 
parative study of f>eiuj;e Herbert 
wrrt Rub Dylan), to a professor 
nnmed Roche, whose welcome in- 
rarest in Lanumi'b irurL fades mys- 
lt-iiously us 1 the novel progresses 
(Jin. 1 : it been sabotaged by Sheila's 
husbahdi Denuot Trullis, a rival 
novelist I.uniont deplores nird dis-' 
tin sts?), nod in assorted girl- 
friends old mid new, including 
Lomu Flam burnt x, puL-icst. We pro 
also, among much else, tj-emed to 
scenes and chaptci's from Lnmoiit’a 
collier writings, an excerpt from 
the Irish Western, Red Dawn, upon 
Vhlch Trellis is at work, and all 
twelve erotic poems from MisS 
TlambeauxY sequence “The Sweat 
of Love'", ‘ ‘ 

The central characters in 
Luniont’s novol are Ned Beaumont, 
Martin Halpin, uml Daisy Buchan¬ 
an. They come, respectively, from 
Dnsliicll Hutnnteu's The Glass Key, 
a single footnote from Finnegans 
HfaJfce (*‘ I have heard this word 
used by Martin Hut pin, un old gur- 
tlencr from the Glens of Antrim 
who used m do odd jobs for my 


grandfather, the Rev B. B. Rmphy 
Hi Swords 1 ') and The Great 
Gutshy. Halpin i»ui rates Lumuiit's 
novel, and in its first chapter, set 
in a ctibin bv a wind-whipped hike, 
find;, himself musing distractedly 
.on the body of. Ned Beaumont, 
lyiitfc dead before him. Mulpin 
k:-ows neither .where he is nor 
whether for why) lie has, as he 
suspects, murdered Ben urn nm ; and 
in subsequent chapters, through 
flash brick, he tries io reconstruct 
whet has happened. In the course 
of these chapters we learn thut he 
imd Beaumont were friends and 
Pltrlners in ■ publishing nnd then 
almost as soon as Beaumont met 
tint! fcll for Daisy t Daisy . Imving 
first fallen for hint), two- .Pyit- 
chonesque tempuesses, Coriie 
Cr.rriendo and Ben he Delnmode,. 
seduced him into personal and 
financial ruin. Hid pin, appalled by 
Beaumont's disintegration, meets 
and falls for the forsaken bur still 
lovelorn Daisy, only just .surviving 
.with her u stupendously enjoyable 
ten-pa go orgy engineered by Berthe 
and Currie: hence his suspicion— 
confirmed in one chapter, denied 
in lhc next—that lie has murdered 
Ned, 

Tlicn there arc episodes in which 
Halpin and Beaumont step not just 
nut of ch unic ter but nut of 
Lamotit's novel itself, commenting 
—usually w deplore ns hapJwarri, 
clumsy, or improbable—upon what 
Lamont inukcs them say or do. 
These episodes are, after the orgy, 
the best parts of Mulligan Stew 
(I refuse to call them '* ingre¬ 
dients", or to 'stoop lo the com¬ 
parably easy “ tasty ” or “ confec¬ 
tion They derive, in the first 
place front Fiann ' O’Brien's At- 
Swim-Two-Birds (the source, also, 
of Dermoc Trellis), us well as from 
move fashionable post-modernist 
notions of the independence or 
anteriority, what Derrida calls 
the “ productivity", of texts. The 
most important of the conceits Sor- 
rentino develops atir of these 


Imperialist friendship 


By David Wilson 
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- MICHAEL SCHMIDT : !' 

jTh'e Cblouist ' 

>-125pp. Frederick Muller. £5.95. . 
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The epigraph to Michael Schmidt's 
'first novel is token front the tenth 
.'■Psalm, whose sent Intents ("For he 
ylieLh waiting ■ secretly . , . that he 
-irtay ravish the poor/’) rather-mi 6 - 

- represent what follows, A balnucing 
^quotation might have been taken 

, l.'from Housmart, for tilU is a novel' 
;v* about childhood which, deals-In the 
;-y ambiguous connection between 
b'rem Ini seed ce and regrot. It begins, 
^/indeed, with an interrogbtidit' of 
•^■memory’s 'capacity to- dccoive, to 
.-’arrange the -fragments of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, . "Nothing 
• r . changes ", says the narrator, “ each 
'•thing becomes in time more itself, 
^defined, uniquely broken” 


very short chapters), assume the too- 
ordered pattern of a theme. The 
bond breaks ax the .Eoglish boy 
tries to possess life Mexican-friend, 
in effect to: * f cqloimo ’• him.. .Their 
inequality destroys the chance of 
anything more than b .phasing con¬ 
nection, . 

There Is a detcftnluist slaiit* to 
the' novel's’account of this i-et&don- 
ship, of which the boys the natives 
seem self-consciously aware. .The 
English boy gives some rudimen¬ 
tary history lessons to his Mexican 
Friend, inviting him to his bed after 
teaching him to wash in h .warm 
shower aud. dry himself with a soft, 
clean towel: toruiitously—or ■ not— 
their authority is Bernnl Dlat. on 
the conquest of Mexico. In turn, 
he learns from Chayo about scor¬ 
pions and the seductive luxuriance 
of a Mexican garden: Diff crews is 
all 1 {tlic boys swap clothes for'Cor- 
bidden sorties to the local town), 
and stressed to the point where it 
drains the friendship of. much other 
than thematic. interest. ■ " 


sources is iliai f-iriimml chmjcicrs 
exist indepeiutemly hi their sup¬ 
posed crvuinrs, and will, if Jell atone 
for tuo long pr mniiliiiiidieti, either 
robe! nr hide or iferutop imexpeel¬ 
ed . complexes or much their 
authors. This is t-speciiilly likely if 
i hey Ye employed by u novelist 
lifc-i Lamniil, who i.s slack and con¬ 
fused ns well as pretentious ami 
awkward, more often than not 
whining lo Sheila or rending oyer 
old (and uniforml.v unfa vuum rite) 
reviews rather than getting on with 
Ills work. 

Though Halpin and Beaumont 
both chafe muter Lamonfs incom¬ 
petence, it is Ned, the more experi¬ 
enced of ihe two (Halpin, you 
remember, was a mere fuel 111110 in 
jiis previous' fictional incarnution), 
who sets their rebellion in motion. 
Since, as Ned explains^ lie and Hal¬ 
pin are the only characters in the 
“ present" of Laniont's novel (the 
others appear in fln.--lih.iek>, .mil 
since he’s si mere i.urp-.e, with 
nothing to xay or dn, “there is 
really no reason for both of us to 
be required to stay in this cabin 
Further, Halpin "records in his 
Journal, 

Ned says he can piny my rule 
with Lumniit none the wiser 
whenever / desire to leave the 
cabin ... this will be ensy to 
bring off since Lamont Isas no 
idea whar we )uuk like, nur what 
clothes we one wearing, since 
he never bothered to describe us. 
(Ned says that this is a modern 
novelist's prerogative.) 

What tjie two characters find once 
they start exploring is weirdly sur¬ 
real. Their cabin, fur instance, 
is a rather odd home to soy the 
least. There is the living room 
aud the den, bur we have not 
been able to find any other 
rooms. It seems as if there are 
other rooms, but when we 
. approach them, they nrc—I don't 
know quite litiw to put ibis—they 
are simply not there. 


. The difference is of class and 
race, but also of religion. The novel’s 
most persuasive expression of the 
English boy's conflicting impulses 
(and the point is nicely if once too 
often made that lie has the freedom 
to choose between them) is in its 
contrast between the dry, ■ bland, ■ 
imported facts of an Episcopalian 
.creed and the', alluring uncertainties 
of a locally inflected Catholicism. 
In. the Catholic church, the English 
boy notes that the fresco has a 
familiar, homely appearance. Us 
face? reflecting those of the wor¬ 
shippers: “Only; l did not see tr.y-, 
self." There is an echo here, cs 
elsewhere, of James Agee’s novel 
about a boy’s adolescence, The 
Moniitix Wfltch. Like that novel, 
fha Colonist is semi-Hiitobiographi- 
cal, and its faults, are those of too. 
private, too contemplated an account 
of Tdmcmborcd experience. Its 
virtues are in the writing, which 
teveals at times a poet's sensitivity 
to the contours bf a landscape that 
Is both physical and emotional 


To these intriguing ili-duuiiiniw 
must he added 01 her*.that derivi- 
front Laniont's manic ilcclim. iutu 
paranoid fantasy. All of u sudden. 
Stalls, JDermoii, Alisv J'luinbe.mx 
land almost everyone uIm- finin' 
Lnmont's life—nil uf ilu-m, lie 
thinks, conspiring ugainsi him) 
runt up in the novel, flu pier 
appears mysteriously cm hi* desk 
(we lenrn litis after we’ve u-ud in: 

*• Completely written, typed ! 1 read 
with rising fear, terror. I did nut 
write this chapter. . . . The n. of 
course have done ii " land tliev 
probably have). Then llnljmi, pre¬ 
viously sane and reliable, begins to 
lose liis grip—uml from within the 
novel, while narnuing : 

To think that even Daisy, Daisy 
of the gorgeous eyes, is an insub¬ 
stantial thing 1 Yet it may well 
he true. I have noticed iliat, m 
rimes, I have slipped inm her 
wondrnnsly cretilive speech p;il- 
lerns, and syntax. Or is it llmr 
site has slipped into mine 7 
Is there such u thing as "syn¬ 
tax " ? Hus there ever been t 
How N.ed fieaumunt would laugh 
at me, did he exist. Did- he 
exist ? Or have I . . . ? 

Disruptions or 'deconstructions of 
this sort are, of course, wull-wurn 
features of post-mndeniist or 
“ irrealist “ ficrion (as is Sorren- 
lino’s obvious defehce againsr the 
clutrge that they’re well-worn : 
Mulligan Stew being a /wodn. of 
avant-garde fiction, not the thing 
itself). In fact, all the expected 
features of whai can now be 
called a genre (the u new novel ” 
being at least forty years old) arc 
here displayed : endless lists; hurd 
or arcane words (cHnunite. alb, 
sabot, fetor, gibbous) ; defensively 


ironic quo I at inn marks , 
challengeable -words 01 — 
f.uiny names; dead-pan, 1 ^ 
nc speech; page nf, er ' pa =f Z 
qiNMtioiM and answers, niaj! n 
•them non-sequituvs (this r. y ,f 
Mirt of thing you 
.1 horrenttno Imd ; simple 
islmess; dieap jokes; breJS 
up an already _ disrupted, nnrrid! 
wit 1 playlets (lit this case n 
eight page mosque) ditdogucL 
pseudo-sc.ennfic i»ainpWis ; C 
merublo oilunoiu- nn«| hontmjf. 
Iuke bad writing; cute 
grammar; and u compulsion K 
Whit manesque tliun joyceait- for 
rentlno being anything but fasuA 
IOUS) to include aod embtace 
everything. 

. Readers need to be warned hr 
instance, that many of the book's 
listi (of characters, jourmds, pah 
»■( trousers, cllcWs, und mi on) 
murderously boring; j n Wrt 
hccause every twelfth or so item is 
funny or inventive enough-isl* 
fur example, the names of sutli 
periodicals as " Yankee Toilet" 
■'Organic Illness Weekly", “(^1 
Surgeon's Review *’—to prevent one 
from skipping. So, loo, with Sor- 
rentino's dlsconccrtinglv* cunnyur 
fw bad'writing, as in the dom 
publishers' rejection notices ihjt 
preface Mulligan Stew: lhc pan 
(“Although we admired the mr- 
iug just as writing, I am afraid tt 
could not rcsporul to the hook as 1 
bt»ok % ') float on a sea of Itu 
sparkling or inventive parody. Mut 
ligan Stew, in short, is often irritat¬ 
ing as well as demanding, and only 
readers as inexhaustible ur indis¬ 
criminate as its author arc likely to 
find it wholiy satisfactory (as 1 
hook )—despite many fine ud 

funny passages. 


Those First Moments 

How far docs one's care for the botfp ctirrt) ? 

Somewhere in some way a line has been drawn. 

Short of the flumes, short of the ossuary — 

But what of those first moments, when the soul, 

As often envisaged, flutters uncertainly. 

Ashamed to twitch at a lather unfastened ? 

The body is not discarded so easily. 

In the East, girls learn to compose their limbs in bed. 
One’s body, lying in the street, would like some decency. 

As the young were told: don’t put on pretty widict 
For ati outing, you may be templed io remove them r— 

So the old reflect: a perfect stranger can undress ■ 

You any day, cleanliness is next to . ,. something. .■ 

The body sliimps against low railings. 

Here’s a fine fast-flowing river , /units the soul, 

Peering out of bleary eyas : 

Water answers several questions .,. washed and willing. 

The body straightens up, as if accosted. 

Easy on, the sou] saps: can’t you take a joke ? • 

But neither laughs. In silence and in step 
They make for home, a hot bath and scented soap. 


D. J. Enright 


*:ying. The Colonist is. ,g novel.with 
T 1 allegoricql ambitions; 4nd though 
•Vit; achieve & thbm,, it doos so at the 
expense ai at feast some of. the' 
Subtlety promised by its - opening 
(| reflections on the little -lies of 
., r memory. The narrator's bluercmem- 
i : t bered . plUs aro, g arftpti. - islentL-in. 


. ,j p 1 .'ki- !. 

By Charles Wheeler 


J-OlftS AOCHIMCLOSS : 


: run.iuuaj. Mill l niui a UIUO rUIUBHl- hi. n _ e . .. w._. , 

plUs ^ro, a argon.-islaud. a , ■ 
r.^akeiid;- retreat ■ ttj- fe‘ .sfepjfr, 1 ' 

.JiWtcWy child-of a.British bu^MtaiUt ESSEW'-’ , ' AV C : % : 

, Moxjcb,. he tVa^ solit to coma- • 01287'77765 3 , ^ : ■ 

* jjesce. -.He speuds hk adolescence — — r — -1 - 


L'oRls Aviehjh^■ ’twfenly-ttf&d * 
novel i* 'k' tfutt hitd :elegant jtvldy 
f qf l a tdlstingiiished Adiot’ldon: (mhsa’ 


tiT- .Tho friendship, hesitant at. first, 
;.<sqop becomes Qp idyll Of shared 
: see rats tfnd conspirh cios hatched -by 


■ candlelight. Tho hayS estnbHBH o 
* oonrf which' represents fdt them] an 
unspoken revenge agoinsc.;. the 
'.‘parents who have abandoned. them.. 


Washington. Aitd other'readers may 
chtch' glimpses bf' at least one- of 
thfe Kennedy brothers. 

The House of the Prophet is an 
examination of the futility of char¬ 
acter assessments. As the author's 
prindjiql narrator reptjhk^ 

.•'.'•'.'If •is: ; ''po«ibl4;:fev'ert hv tWtfj Hf«-; 

y tlmw ot Ovi^.very .greatest /rhett. 

■ ..to persuade, their <friends and 
acdtialntanCes; to riebrd on, tap* 
ri- their most• ’intimnt^. Impressions 
"ot. these individuals. :. All-* you 


£i.only by duplicity, wltfrh .Michael 
' ii?Schmidt’s narrator is. anxious to 
{.^uiiderstaiid. . .. ^ 

• : .The novel attempts k balance ‘be- 

tween adult' reflection and ' child¬ 
hood. expeficjico,. but inevitably the 
> adult memory ^ undermines ' the 

• rcredibility of the- child's InnqceVice. 
.The events -of -the; friendship, pre- 

senicdi .vil?.. rqpdbn^-.snapshots :lifV 


; .whb Wecortlds, 1 bn )fhe la to Wajtp 1 ' 
Lipptnafuf did,-a 1 national iqge'lmd 
unpaid adviser- to . half a adnn 
Presidents. Thevi t'Osciftbllirtcd y to 
Lippmniin ends thiurd!; ifffhe'atitlidr, 
cousclously or otherwise, js q»Ulg. 
aj nfodql, tHd ope 1 diM springs'-to 
this reader’s njinq is 11 more cefltto- 
vorsl a I, coutemporary * seer, • »wo*. 
squtiy -waiting In the wings W-a 
cuo to tenppear in a [starring role 
as, the" world's principal traveqing 
strtestnao. But tjiai too is an oVer- 
simpl Ideation. There is more than 
a trace in Leitner's make-up of a 
. British AptbassaUor- jii 


: • t< L? ¥ j/* lo W ll S w til unpdfallslied 
TdtfiaT- i: ‘[Wordings ;of 1 :tho, fears,: ■ the. 

} wsiipi ■ , the bowalradvcmentsof due pub- 


' • - Vfv . viHumwars ,ui, om: 

, (ho so-called Wlufest. who Jis 
, really a VraitiJ q i or ra pberj>tm- 
solf, the porsbn who is gUlJnk vou 
not so much it memory as a'cteo- 
fhe.JUbn who' has |irs‘ own 
b ’Opsesatoitv loving ot hateful,.about 
yopr sitbJticL J; 

vtlic*. narrator,' ROttCf. Cndef, is 
afflicted by seXuSl mipotenC® and 

' A- ' • : l'- 


hail \ tentative literary aspirations. “ In nil easy 
1 Hb attaches himself .to the older fully for gri 
Leituer, becomes- his acolyte and attention”. 
conHdant, and discovers a purpose tliougii a sot 
in life in the great man's shadow, the end of h 
helping to create an emotional the Left bed 
climate in which the finest brain adherents* bo 

? f.- W*. day. tan. function , smoothly shouting. ' A 
6 e/the greater he'noftt of tnankind. ' immodest; 
When Leituer dies . in his eighty- ; 1 

: thjrdyear, ■ almost' Friendless an d in By * the tin 

the ' wake 'of a tantrum. Cutter ' First Wort 
•Vbfcom ps.. Jus biogVapher, adding to convinced 
■ms own recollections throe accounts •• would det 
- of ■;period* Ur ’his' life written ■ by the -ultimo 
Loitner himself, pnd furdier contai- considered 
butiohs from.people whd were close price, to fl 

to.r hint and whose lives -he doinin- them- * ■ - 

;gtod,' These ilhclude his two ex- had ideas 1 
; wives | a 1 dowdy, warm; Intelligent, afford to 
: tad3cal .-lawyer; whom hp leaves {hrough m; 
- When, shej objects to . bis growing ' 4 feeble fc 
^attachment , to ,the . Establishment; * . «»e f ot V* 

-fesrjar*i 

-, JiJLff if ft ■-•WA ?' Wiojistf ous I a to rY oblttft 
• ,rade ni ngly,’sure of his miblte latael 

’ ’i^telUblJiiy;.j he Auchincl^s 1 

, Ji&bittially speaks on sohial occasions into history. 


"in on easy tone (hat 
fully for granted the -room* 
attention”. He »s 
tliougii a socialist by con jSjt 
the end of his hfe, he lav *f$L iu 
the Left because he cannot 
adherents' bad manners and m ^ 
shouting. ' And he is slw^ 

' immodest: ^ ■ , 

By -the time; America to 

• First World War, 1 Jj4 JfJ 
convinced that the hiwre^ gj 

• would depend ° n - ■, Lw.-iltd 1 
the ultimate *«? 

considered u my ,'jLkias 

• price, to find a way 0 ^* ^ that I 
them' * • • 1 truly hej 5 v ! 1 m not 
had ideas that the wotW c a jjgd 
nfterd to ltwe . aud 

(hrough my brain A f ii«i, 

' 0 feeblo force for vvar» .. . , t . 

. one for peace.,; ■' , - j 

. " When ^ aehtli com^^Sft 

the oflst>—possibly; because 

House has announced (hh 11 c ^ 

Ford will /tSfflv. 
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Where shall wisdom be found? 


By Jeremy Treglown 

UAVlO LODGE : 

llow Far Cun You Co? 

213 pp. Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 
436 25661 4 _ 

David Lodge's new story is about 
Faith, and one of its successes is 
not only in innke the subject—at 
its narrowest, nothing more nor less 
i^aii Roman Catholic theology and 
practice in England (and, to a much 
smaller-extent, America) in the last 
thirtv years—-interesting, but to re¬ 
mind us readers that faith is the 
substance of fiction. 

It is no accident that just as peo¬ 
ple brought up as Catholics have 
often taken most readily to the new 
intellectual systems of the twentieth 
century—to Marxism in politics, to 
structuralism in aesthetic theory— 
so rhey have been associated with 
the 9 trongcsL kinds of anti-authori¬ 
tarianism : student struggles, and in 
literature the nouveau roman. In 
Frunce and in South America, to 
take the obvious examples, rules 
can still simultaneously excite pas¬ 
sionate adherence and passionate 
rejection. As David Lodge points 
out in How Par Can You Go ?, there 
is an onalogy not only between 
religious belief and the fictional 
imagination but also between post¬ 
war attitudes ro ethical rules and 
modernist aesthetics : . 

For wc all like to believe, do we 
not, if only in stories? People who 
find religious belief absurd arc 
often upset K a novelist breaks 
the Illusion lie has created ... in 
matters of belief (as of literary 
convention) it is a nice question 
how far you can go . .. without 
throwing out something vital. 

It would be easy to argue with 
die comparison. People who change 
their beliefs as often as they 
change their library books, for 
example, may be sensitive and 
intelligent, but are not generally 
thought of a s having beliefs, in 
any meaningful sense. There is a 
point in the metaphor, though, 
even if tt> say sp is not to_ cloint 
that one has any responsibility for 
spalling it. Lodge is. of course 
(this is the "ot course” literal 
rather than ihetorlcal: he ,16115 u» 
his job, teaching English literature 
"at a redbrick university", in the 
course of the novel) an academic,, 
and his fiction is . both itself 
*'•“ a learned commentary on itself. 
If his readers failed to understand 
his story, he would deserve not 
only to see the book remaindered 
■ *? .j 0 ** his job. But wo could 
not fail: I 10 - tells us so lucidly 
■"d so frequently whut he is up 
in mat he fthlf deprives us of one 
of Hie main pleasures hi feeding 
fiction: interpretation: • “ How for 
can. Christians kq the render 
nioy find himself asking on page 
08 , connecting Lodge’s title .with 
Mte . description at this point of 
1 e J?l |U iw* deniytholoalglng of 
(he Bible .after Vatican II- But in 
case he does not ask it, L^dge 
pops the question himself on page 
vuir'.Aid f he Resurrect Lon . , ? 
Well, here even the most odv.etitu- 
rous douiychol officers hesitated 
jit-was another kind of How Far 
.Could -You Go . 

■ The novel's, cUacuasjon of'faith 
much ai its most icraighcforward 
. land-by. 110 means toast absorbing) 
.simple expository account oF 


desk, keeps huld of it a» he walks 
round to her side, “ us if pcrfoa'-iuiiig 
some stately dance ". And, as in u-11 
his novels, Lodge writes with farce 
and accuiHcy about ilie ordinary 
dealings of ordiiiHi'y couinles. He coil 
b-.- seen as the English Alison Lurie. 

these cfuuliiiei liulp to LOiinter- 
act what often seem:; the wilful 
ploddlnguus.s of his redbrick prose: 

" Violet nmde a vary lute . . . 
appearance- at the feust. She looked 
very ill and Hnxinus, very much 
as she hud looked just before her 
nervous breakdown r ’; "To Dennis 
the diagnosis of Nicole’s condition 
had been a srmming and totally 
surprising blow." If “redbrick” 
sounds patronizing, it is Lodge’s 
own adjective, and he has always 
gone out of his wuy in his fiction 
nor only to write about, but h» side 
with, wbsu he cleurlv recugiiiv.es us 
provincial and dull: a rejection 
of elegance which seems related 
to the pedagogical aspects of his 
work. 

His first, little-known fiction 
was, as it happens, a tract. Called 
About Catholic Authors und pub¬ 
lished in 1957 in the Catholic 
" Tell Me Father" series, it con¬ 


sists of four letters from '■ Fr 
Aloysius Brown" to un earnest 
young man on Nuiiniial Service 
culled Anthony. The letters are 
homiletic lit a retry essays of □ dog¬ 
gedly theological kind, but they 
are iincrcsiing for the relationship 
they hear ro the later stories, not 
only in their highly artificial use 
of a conventional fictional form, 
but in their concern For the links 
between fiction and belief, idtaginu- 
tion and reality. " My dear 
Anthony Letter 111 robustly 
begins, "I think it's about time 
we moved on from the Mind of 
make-believe, to the territory of 
hard fact ! " 

It's a change of place Lodge still 
insixt.s on. The new story interleaves 
fiction und argument with a bald, 
almost hackneyed relioursui of key 
historical events in tfhe period 
covered. (The post-war years, one 
remembers sow Current Affairs in¬ 
troduced alongside Literary Appre¬ 
ciation in every school's sixth-forip 
curriculum.) But if of itself this 
factual nnrrative is the least suc¬ 
cessful part of the story, wlmt it 
enables is a mu unit sulistiintiatinii 
of llifi real and the imagined worlds. 


the liisloricul lending the fictional 
authenticity, the fiction giving 
emotional weight to reality. “ Hist¬ 
ory " is shown not only as pro¬ 
foundly affecting individual lives, 
hut us repeating on a larger scute 
domestic ironies and tragedies: the 
death of a fictional child is juxta¬ 
posed with what happened in 
Aberfnii. 

The real iu this story is not prin¬ 
cipally a matter of events, though— 
as it might be in, say, a war-novel— 
so Hindi as 011 c of assumptions. As 
in Changing Places, u shift—geogra¬ 
phical or metaphorical—in morn I 
environment produces a shift in 
personality. And it is here that 
Lodge’s novel i.s both least culcti- 
laied-sceniing and n)D>si powerful. 
He sees morality as u tragic force: 
for example, in the fact that a well- 
intentioned and deeply-considered 
decision about methods of birth- 
control cou lead ro the congenital 
deformation of a child. To try to net 
well, in the most intimate circum¬ 
stances, is os fraught with danger 
and confusion as-to try to fight well 
in a battle. 

Half-way through, one of the cln* 1 - 
acters—a priest undergoing a crisis 


of faith—preaches on a text from 
Job. There ii no arbiter between us. 
Job says of bis rc)ution*hip with 
God: " Nonetheless, 1 .shall speak, 
not fearing iiim .,.1 sliull let ni.v 
embittered soul- spank out. ( sliuil 
say 10 God, * Do not condemn me, 
but tell mu the reason for ymir 
assault. Is it right for you in injure 
me, cheapening the work of your 
own hands ? ’" The point of the 
Biblical story, which is a myth, 
Father Brierley explains to lr!j som¬ 
nolent congregation, is thuf " God 
only spoke to .Lib because job com¬ 
plained to God " on humanity's 
behalf. 

How Far Can You Go ? is iiiitdier 
such complaint, a point Lodge for 
once does not iuhour, although (or 
perhaps bccnusei ir is so central. 
The God of this story afflicts Iris 
people not with boils but with ft 
plague—what Lodge sees as tfia 
posL-war plague—of moral uncer¬ 
tainty. If Lodge's way of writing 
about Its symptoms and outcome 
sometimes seems ciitiicul, plaguq# 
arc perhaps best dealt with that 
way—that way and wlt-li die othep 
gifts Lodge has, of truth(ulncM f 
humour aud righteous indignation; 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this 


of a gropp. of Catholic friends, first 
ftnco.untered • Qs .undergraduates 
Bud Iqst seen. resolving, with more 
or rices. suffering and-filial Uy, - die 
'• ****•»- «plteavails of. early.xiilddie- 
Bfie, ooine .'mOiTy. jn ihe course of 
;' ■.\® t °ry, one becomes, e uuii, one • 

• homosexual. One of 
■"®7i*ua£ r| Bd people goes maid, one 

j . “Qh.fW haa a mongol baby 
. j ■ -another- child.>in a 

W'Ofiddent Tbora are .'' affairs ", 

■ temd dgmngltig, .jflina not (a differ- 
™ 1 e ^« , telafad. , to their . intensity )., 

• Sf belief similarly^varied crises 

• M-ifili 1 -: ^ .'Htanaged.; with cousid- 

■. .and humour., There 

1 unobtrusive pathos 
^S a rSw>Uhild Nicole's Jnbigu- 
vSfe end 

• : is .watchUig 

; Pr^edps Blue. Peter : 

.■'rJ?^: arid of. *. urutorrilaved. 


By Vernon Scanned 

8 TAN BAHSTOW : 

A Brother's Tulo 

206pp. Michael Joseph. £5.75. 

0 7181 1893 6 

Sten Burstow's work which, before 
the publication of A Brother's Tale, 
consisted of six nnveli. and two 
co -1 lections of shun stories written 
over a period of about twenty yeurs, 
lias earned him a reputation as a 
painstaking ond observant chronic¬ 
le)'. of working-class life and mores 
ill the industrial north of England, 
a reputation which has perhaps 
been n little overshadowed by the 
mine opportunist and meretricious 
fiction of John Brninc. In liis 
new novel, Bnrstow has confined 
himself to the territory and society 
he knows su well, but has attempted 
something more ambitious In formal 
arid psychological terms than in 
bis previous writings, though still 
working within the framework of 
traditional English realism. 

The narrator is Gordon Taylor.- 
a Yorkshire English teacher whose 
brother Bonny, younger by two 
years, is—or has been—a successful 
First Divisiun soccer player in the 
George Best mould, brilliuntly 
egotistical, the . darling of the 
terraces in his moments of spectacu¬ 
lar triumph, hut on object of their 
' loathing and contempt (vhoirhc suc¬ 
cumbs to tbe temptations attending 
the fame and comparative Wealth 
that ere his rewurds: lie becomes 
b helbraising womanizing boozer, 
with inevitably deleterious effects 
on his performance as a player. 
Boiuiy, suspended, by his club, 
persecuted by both the press and 
the fickle public, seeks refuge in 
the home of Gordon and his wife, 
Eileen, and the young celebrity’s 
presence there works dramatic and 
traumatic changes in what had 
hitherto seemed to he a firmly- 
based edifice of cqniugal certaipties. 
.'The. ambivalent nature ..of Hie 
. relationship, bptwqen Gordon ri> e 
. depwidabto "• hgrd-worWng * .Mhnolr;- 
mattei^ ail’d his gifted, but .unitabto; 
brother, is explored with insight 
and emotional tacr. 

In flashback—and the time-shifts 
In A Brother's Talc are manipulated 
smoothly snd with considerable 
-dramatic point—we. discover .thar- 
Gordon, as 8 »i undergraduate, had 
fallen in • love j with a . beaudfuj 
eighteen-year-old;Catholic girl called. 
Franc.es McCormack,, the_daughter- 
of a prosperous 1 local builder,,but' 
-that any nope- 6 f her reciprocating 
ItiS 1 passion had! been doomed the 

New Signet on Arts Council 
' aiifhology -edited -by SuSnrt Hill and 
Isabel j Qtiigly U90pp,- Hutdiiqson. 


moment she saw the sexually nu 
irresistibly Bonny. She docs not of 
meet Gordon again until some is 
mouths luter when he emerges from an 
a pub on a Saturday night to find in 
her tvaiting for him in her smart pn 
sports car. She persuades him' to jti 
accept a lift home because she has 
something important to tell him. 

Her news—and ir seems n weakness 
in the plot thut Gordon should liuvc 
been in ignoruncc of it—is that she 
and Bonny have been seeing each 
other, that she is helplessly in love ■ 
with him but he has emphati¬ 
cally discarded her and refuses to 
meet tier or answer her letters. She 
wishes Gordon to urrnnge a meeting 
so that she can talk to his brother. 

As she Is recounting her unhappy m 
tale she becomes increasingly dis- Rf 
traught, loses control of the car jj, 

and crashes. Gordon is injured, _ 

though nor ton severely. but 
Frances is killed. Subsequently it 
appears thut she was two months 
pregnant. No one except Gordon 
and Bonny is aware of the identity 
of the unborn child's futhor. 

This incident front the past is 
obviously one which in list continuo 
to affect the attitudes of the- 
brothers to each other. Bonny 
remains unrepentant, .ruthlessly 
sel£-regardhig, an exploiter of 
'others’ susceptibility to his glamour 
and charm, and it is an index of 
• Bars tow’s maturing skill in charac¬ 
terization that he cart persuade 
the reader of the potency of that 
charm. Much of this is achieved 
through" dialogue, o\\d 1 Bonny’s 
talk,, slick, and- occasionally quit* 

. witty-, yet somehow iincninpromls-' 
ingly honest, conveys the flavour . 
of the man’s personality, the oddly 
attractive mixture, of arrdgaijce 
and self-doubt, the recklessness and 
vulnerability. Bonny convinces, 
both'as a unique individual and 
as a representative type, the child 
blessed by extraordinary gifts, 
who grows into the adult who .must 
be, nlmosr inevitably, destroyed 
by them or, rather, by..some flaw 
or flaws in his personality., that 
make it impossible for him to 
control and. direct those sifts.' 
Gordon, the narrator; .. is : perhaps - 
;Ies*jfpqwmfl«vel( r i d l i:iiWTl»r;'j^‘ ? >. ' . 

! fBarstbw- fcU-'-beWirj.* IW»en miwh 

of a stylist. It could be argued 
that the steady tramp oE his 
rhythm, the careful ■ settiitg down 
of every detail, the avoidance of 
anything resembling riietqric add ■ 
to. the gefiersl- sensa 'of triiriirwy ■ 
recorded experience: But when, . 
as-op the first page pf A Brother's . 
Tale, he writes: "I> pondered the;, 

■'. wisdom of offering; him a scotch, . 

■ tneii decided it was up to hint-.to■ ■ 
accept ot refuse.' I'aH at once felt 
like one myself,'and when he:joined 

The Arts Council lias also recently, J 
presented its three National Book. 

' Awards. Ip fiction the.award,want 

hf TJim*. hv 1 PnVipInnfi, i 


me lie sinped it with no sign 
of unseemly appetite" t-lie prose 
is not just plain but lame 
and overweighr. And a little later 
in the novel Gordon, chatting in a 
pub to one of his evening-class 
students, speaks of: 

, . . the assumptions you ninke in¬ 
stead of looking squarely and 
directly at a subject, and des¬ 
cribing it in vivid concrete detail 
and leaving your reader to draw 
his own moral and emotional con- 
' elusions from it. What you do i-, 
iond your work with nbstrnct con¬ 
cepts designed to ensure an 
automatic and predictable res¬ 
ponse in your reader. 

Now, because - Gordon is a school¬ 
master, his author seems to sug¬ 
gest livat his conversation would 
be made up of carefully-formed 


period* and would employ the 
vocabulary of a sixth-form essay, 
Rut elsewhere'in the bonk Gordon 
is presented ns a man who is quite 
clearly anything blit the pompous 
pedagogue ihui this little speocli 
might be parodying, and lie speuk-s 
an easy loeni venmculur. it is 
this uncertainty of tone that inti 
pedes tainl belief iu him. 

But lhc occasional weaknesses in 
the book do not prevent A UrolIwr’s 
Tale from being u highly readable 
and ut times very moving novel of 
a complexity und richness which 
r have only the space here to hint 
at. The mi 11 or diameters are deftly 
drawn and there are set-pieces of 
memorable power. 1 do not think 
that there cun he much, doubt that 
this is Stan Burstow's ' best novel 
to date. 


Isabel j Qtiigly (190pp.- Hutchinson, .Awards, ip fiction 1 the .award, warn 
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on each of them.: InfonPSrtioa^abpiK 
submissions to next year's anthblogy 
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PEN; : 7 Dilke Street, London , SW3 

4JF.';. ... 


Animals of Farthing Wood by Colin. 
Datlri (olso ptiblished by;,Heine.-, _ 
; Utahn). Arid Jn history aii^ .'Wo- 
'.gi apliy to Hugh Thomnsls Ay , Un¬ 
finished History of the AY arid (pub- 1 . . 
■Jished by Hmuish Hamilton). In the- ; 
■'last case the whiner accepted^ the 
"award but returned the.- £ 7^00 - 
prize-money. 
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A double life 

By Stephen Koss 


JAMES HEPBURN : 

Arnold Bennett: Skctflies for 
Autobiography 

182pp. Allen and Unwin. £7.W». 

I) 04 928041 4 

Enoch Arnold Bennett, ns his 
parents named him, had a dual 
personality. Thar, in itself, was not 
nearly so nnasuul hs the lengths lo 
which it was curried. Enoch, as 
A. G- Gardiner perceived from years 
of close friendship, was “ the *lecp- 
ing partner in the concern of which 
his Junior, Mr Arnold Bennett, is 
ihe brilliant and spectacular head ”■ 
Apart from u stammer, which he 
never overcame, Arnold contrived 
in keep Enoch well in the buck- 
ground. The public figure, willed 
into existence, obscured the private 
self. Arnold fulfilled Enoch’s 
dreams by going in Baris, becoming 
n connoisseur of wines and Russian 
ritlLtirc, dabbling in wuiercnlours, 
mid peuctrnting “ the gambling 
saloons at Monte Carlo'’. All the 
while, Enoch stayed in limne ill iIil- 
lotteries, content to applaud the 
clog-dnncurs on thu stage of the 
1 la abridge Empire (which Arnold 
transformed into the Grunt I Theatre 
of Varieties ut Hanley). 

Arnold, the hnu vi until, never 
wroto a genuine autobiography. To 
have done, so would have, .been to 
reveal Enoch, painfully shy and 
sometimes morbidly introspective. 
Arnold’s journals, assiduously kept 
for thirty-four years, described only 
" the externals of ids life ": they 
chart his travels, catalogue his 
acquaintances and uccoinpllstynoms, 
reckon his financial accounts, but 
rarely give vent to his emotions. His 
correspondence, which lames Hep¬ 
burn previously edited In three 
volumes, was equally reticent. As 
ilje front man of the " concern ", 
he wrote business letters, even to 
his intimates. Or perhaps Arnold, 
the persona known 'to literary and 
political society, had no real inti¬ 
mates. Confronting death, he expec¬ 
ted to live on through his novols, 
which Virginia Woolf thought rather 
presumptuous of him. On the con- 
. trary, it was small-minded of her. 

For all Bloomsbury's sneers, 
which Arnold forgave—he found the 
Woolfs'"gloomy’’, but "liked both 
of them In spite of their naughty 
. treatment of me in* the press'”— 
the novels survive 1 . rs a 'worthy 
memorial. '‘There is only one nor- 
. trait t» be found in all my. books ~ 
myself”, declared the author, who 
claimed to.. ** have been more an 
,. Instinct than anything else A 
shade too defensively, Hepburn 
counts nlue novels ,1 taking the Cloy- 
hanger trilogy as a sitlgle wpfrk) 
'. which: are considered 41 ip -at least- 
i £Jf. rta l? .Barters to jie substantial.’',. 
: .The• best of them,'’ which., are..year. 

substantia , Indeed, combine Arnold’s 
.. . 'artistry with Enoch’s sensibility. 

®eunett alsoi boasted g vast" 
_.. journalistic output.* He first veto- 
tured into print as an unpaid con- 
v trlbuiof to the Staff or Jstyre Knot. 
and later edited Woman, an il!us» 
: JFSFM peuny weekly with the motto 
. Forward but not too fast”. He 
• strowed 1 .ids ertidos in some of thh 
most out-of-theww 1 places:, : T . P.'i 
< Weekly, -Lbs Manchester Daily Dis¬ 
patch, Youth's- .Companion, Home 
and Hearth, Black nnd White, and 
tho magazine of the Newcastle 
; Middle School, where he - had 
■ J , ;■ studied as a boy. .During the First 


World War, he licciune a feu tured 
colunuiisL on tlie Daily News, which 
he left (rejecting the L'litlcuuieitr of 
a. larger fee) when Gardiner wus 
evicted frum the editorship. Anony¬ 
mously and without re mu iteration, 
he wrote “ Observations " for ihe 
New Statesman. After the war, he 
published regularly in the Criterion, 
i lie Adel phi, mu/ oilier highbrow 
journals, and reached larger audi¬ 
ences through ihe Daily Express, 
the .Smii day Express, (he Sunday 
Pictorial, and the Eivning Standard. 
Trafficking with die popular press 
did not enhance his reputation 
among certain snobbish critics. To 
his credit, however, 11 lie did not 
elevate his style for the one group, 
nor did he’ condescend to the 
other 

His work holms invited scorn 
arid mockery. I hiving suffered from 
"the author's _ einpiv purse”, a 
chronic condition made vivid in 
J Top burn’s book of Mint ntuhe, he 
wrote by the cluck und normally 
expected adequate payment for his 
labours, Driven as much by neces¬ 
sity us by iu.spirmion “ m work 
morning, noon, und night ”, be was 
always relieved tn finish a work 
mid to part company with his 
characters. This confession, calcu¬ 
lated to " cause nn nay mice to many 
who look ut novels solely from the 
consumer's point of view", re¬ 
inforced the impression that he wus 
“writing for so much a thousand'.'. 
In nnv case, ' there wus surely no 
harm in getting paid for » job well 
dona. 

As a subordinate fo Lord Beaver- 
brook at the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion.' he "learnt that very distin¬ 
guished authors hud been patrioti¬ 
cally sending gratis articles to 
America and having them refused 
by very distinguished American 
editors . In response, he wrote 
" ail /if.ticle suiting th v British 
case" against Germany, mid ho 
priced it at £300. " It was aL once 
bought and printed.” His next con¬ 
tribution to the Allied victory 
brought him £l.€C-0. "The editors 
were pleased. The British Govern¬ 
ment was pleased. And so was I. 
A great moment for the last 
named ", he rejoiced. 

These lucrative exercises in war¬ 
time propaganda ora not mnortg the 
thirty-five miscellaneous pieces that 
Professor Hepburn has ferreted out 
and strung together with interlock¬ 
ing commentaries. His selection* 
Somewhat misleadingly . entitled 
Sketches -/or Autobiography, con* 

. sists' of short articles (and extracts 
from longer omjsl in which Bennett 
commented on liim$ 6 lf, his ‘craft, 
and his circumstances. The formula 
works splendidly; fn The Truth 
About an Author, published in 1803. 
Bennett was too self-conscious ana 
/perhaps'.too immature to grapple 
' with '* emotional ingenuities-, as lie 
called thenw He. sitld '(nearly all 
'that. I .cared to-say Concerning my¬ 
self from my cradle up to nliout 
the lime when I left England, for 
France ”, and - that. • was hardly 
enough. In subsequent,>snatches Of 
reflection, he snla a good deal more. 
By: assembling thfse sketches, many 
, m them . previously /uncollected.' 


readers of T, P.'s Weekly presum¬ 
ably knew what Bennett meant 
when ho remarked ihut his " views 
of patriotism resemble those of Sum 
Johnson and Grant Allen Few 
modern readers will recall Allen, 
who died in 189'J, and fewer still 
will comprehend the reference to 
“ Sandow exercises". On genea¬ 
logical matters, Hepburn is more 
forthcoming. Bcnuert traced his 
descent from James Brindley, a 
canal engineer, and tersely noted: 
" Doubt has been cast on his 
morals." According to Hepburn, 
Bennett’s great-great-grandfather 
was Brindley's “ bastard son ". 

Details hardly mutter. The tex¬ 
ture is the important thing, and it 
is luxuriant. The Wesleyan dogma 
Mint Ben net t “ puss fro ly invented ", 
mi often misunderstood by his bio¬ 
graphers, is brought into sharp 


I '. 

M :' 1 





Hepburn'has achieved what Arnold 
Bennett - himself: did not. dare: -- 1 He 
has roused Epoch from.his-slumber. 

l Wisely..thVeditor allows Bennett, 
to speak in his own words, and whet 
glorious words they .are: witty, 
urbane, and 'compassionate. Occa¬ 
sionally, he might have obtruded to 
clarify a point or identify a person 
mentioned in the (ext. : Jn 1 1903. the 
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Arnold Bennett by David Low. 

focus. The family background is 
sensitively etched. Bennett's 
mother remains a shadowy figure, 
chiefly notable as a pair of knees 
at which prayers were to be said. 
His “ ambitious father”, who 
decided to become a solicitor at the 
age of thirty, emerges as a forceful 
individual. He bullied his children 
'into attending' Sunday school and 

S ven a Bible class during the Satur- 
ay . half-holiday, while he “ either 
lay in bed or read magazines in the 
bpw window ”. A man whose 
answer to any point of dispute was 
“Look It up ’!, his ** influence was 
the main i«cthr in making a home 
in wluoh the ‘humahides * flour¬ 
ished more brightly than in any 
other, lionte o)E ray acquaintance . 
It was to Arnold’s "-regret that I 
should, have tp lay' stress.on that 

Failed” ■ ,ra,nl ! ,K llx wh,ch he 

; ^Bennett’s iformal education tended 
wen he was sixteen. JJe, remem¬ 
bered his schooldays with fondness, 
nnd' there. is nothing- more poignant 
among these : vignettes that) his 
account of a .visit,- a quarter-century 
later; from D r B, Hurley the head- 
■ master of fals'old school. Bennett 
was ’'consuming tea?\ one of his 
rituals, when Hurley arrived by 
bicycle at his house at Fontainebleau. 
Tbe sight of him. “gave-me to 


think”. T naturally thought of 
his cane, which more titan mice in 
its breezy style hud chanced in 
collide somewhat brusquely with 
the palm of my hand, and I 
thought of sundry human beings 
who had faded, ur were fading, 
from my memory. 

Assembled in the drawing runiii 
were various guests, all cosmopoli¬ 
tans, Jt remained to be seen 
whet Iter Hurley was “ really equul 
to his immense local rcpiiiiiiioii " as 
a linguist. In fact, ** he wus mure 
than equal to it. He shone, mid 1 
was extremely proud of him ", 
Longing to “be free of chapels 
and Sunday schools, and the dcsoIn¬ 
ti on of Sabbaths”, Arnold left home 
nr (lie age of twenty-one. Or, in 
his own words, he " quilted the 
romance of the Toileries for ihe 
prose of London”, The metropolis 
was a lonely place for a ** raw pro¬ 
vincial ”, who found comfort In 
books. Later on, he was to " review 
three or four hundred books 
annually ”, but he never appreciated 
them more than in those early days, 
when they were his companions. 
With “luck and skill u young 
'man' could then stretch an allow¬ 
ance of £4 a year to buy fifty— 
perhaps even seventy-five—titles. 
He patronized the bookstalls in 
Charing Cross Road and the book- 
barrows in Farringdon Road, Aid- 
gate, and Shoreditch. Discards from 
the circulating library of W. 11. 
Smith and Son were “ superior to 
those of Messrs Mttdie, because 
the latter paste their label on the 
outside of the book ”, 

In 1903, he satisfied his “ desire 
for France”, where lie lived for 
a decade and married unhupplty. “ I 
enn now see that there bus been » 
French thread through my life ”, he 
wrote in the Strand Magazine upon 
Ilia return.Of its origin I can form 
no iden, for ueither my forebears nor 
the friends of ply youth displayed 
the slightest interest in France or 
the French." Unlike V. S. Pritchett, 
he had had no French neighbour 
to fascinate and tease him. As a 
young man, working in his father’s 
law office, he had brought French 
novels—necessarily in tin us Inti on— 
and a daily French newspaper from 
a shop in Coventry Street. “ My in¬ 
ward vision of Paris wits romantic, 
based on the belief that Paris was 
essentially 'different'.”. Settled 
there, he observed the ham lines of 
women's dresses, purchased Empire 
furniture, and savoured o cuisine 
better thin Mint of London, " o city 
which has more inefficient restuu- 
rants to the square mllo than uny 
other eltv east of New York und 
west of VladivoatQck The people 
in tho streets had none of “ the 
harsh and awkward timidity, the 
self-centred egotism and aristocratic 
hypocrisy of Piccadilly", and . it 
somehow, “seemed difficult to ho 
lonely amid multitudes that so can¬ 
didly accepted human miiuro us 
human nature is 

Yet (he constancy of England was 
no less appealing in its way; Late 
in 1907. ne returned on a three* 
month yisit t 

. Wheat one comes back to it, after 
long absence, one sees exactly. 
: tile saute stunlqg.cold white cliffs 
• under the seme : stars. Ministries 
■ “ay, have fallen .\ the salaries, of 
. ; music-hall artistes may have 
risen; Christmas boxes may have 
become a crime ;-old-age pensions 
and war balloons may be in tho 
air] .Home Rule may be under¬ 



ground; the strange natu* 
have sprouted th;it scliioVchii h "® 1 
*it list be fed before 
taught; but all these ct 

us nothing compared 5* 

changeless Tact of the island^ 
In 1913, weary of exile, he 

definitely quitted the land wht« 
eating mid love are underSS 
where art and learning are ff 
cured,, where women well dresS 
mid without illusions are not S 
where thrift flourishes. £■ 
Do iteness is practised. Bn d who 
politics arc shameful and sw 
tesque. . . . I should probably 
have enjoyed myself more il 
France only I prefer to live 5 
England and regret France then 

o live in trance and regnt 
England. 

The romance of Paris i s ] egeDd . 
m y. Less so the romance of the 
Potteries, which Bennett suneitly 
cup aired in Anna of the Five Tom 
"Nothing could be more prosaic 
than the aspect of the huddled 
si recta, nothing more seemingly >«. 
mote from romance ", he conceded 
“ Yet romance dwells even here 
1 ltouglt unsuspected by in 
makers—the romance which always 
intends tbe alchemic processes of 
skilled, transmuting labolll- l ,, 

He himself had “ never fell inj 
curiosity cducerning the great staple 
industry—surely the oldest of mui 
crufts—until I was twenty-aim or 
thirty, when I wanted some infant* 
tion about it for a novel At ibi 
point, ho suddenly became bmk 
" that clay is a living thing, ini 
therefore enigmatic”. Through an. 
he discovered beauty : “ From rwl 
and hil] you may soe on every hdi 
furnace calling to furnace with (inf 
tongues and wreathing messages of 
smoke across the blue-red glow of 
acres of burning ironstone. He 
unique pyrotechnics of labour not 
ing for its grime 1 ” 

Virginia Woolf fanciful!; 
depicted the process of indunriilib 
ation as the gathering of a Hick 
cloud over Loudon, but Henna: 
knew that “ great changes do ut 
happen suddenly”. In a monoi 
tribute to ” the people of ihe P* 
te-ries ”, wntoten for Cassell's Mil* 
zine in 1911, he condemned the * 
attitude of disgust ond blame 
which is so foolishly charutrf- 
istlc of the people who come (re® 
an agricultural or « bureautnnt 
community Into an Industrial 
Ruskin gorgeously Inveighed 
agulnse the spectnculnr horror! ol 
industrialism. But he would prob¬ 
ably have been very crow if « 
hod had to drink his tea <nit« 
tlte hollow of his hand, io aam 
of a cun and to kepp hiihselt 
worm with a skipping-rope, » 
dofault of coal. Yet neither cup* 
nor coals can be produced wiw 
, out a great deal of dirt. 

It was to Beiutoii’s credit that M 
neither ignored nor condoned iw 
dirt, but recognized thnt buow 
dignity could transcond it. ■ 

Ho has often been described-* 
and fflBhionnWy dlscounrcd—« ’ 
" realistic novelist ”, ns If to imp 1 ! 
riiut he lacked truo creative power-- 
Realism obviously Informed hit 
but did not' constrain it. rj 
criticises life nnd reject* much tui 
Is too crude, too obvious, is® r "; 
for its ; purposes", he onmjj 
plnined. “ Only the very great are* 
and tho despicably.'small one 
to accept everyUting that lit* wjr 
to thoin. Life is frequently 
art ought not to be." Tfie-yJJ 
of The Old Wives' Tale wa* 
great artist, beside, whom 
of How to Live on.TttfWfi 
Hours a Day stands 
Clay hanger, wiilclt he kner_ ^ 
ed}y isn’t. .within 10 m, ^l«Dt 

from George Eliot. ■ • • \ 

■ Bonnetfs contradictions 


.fo does not attract me *. • r y T rf 
Arnold Bennett Iwd n Ut^- 

two lives. Ho died;] wo jean ^ 

“ How I -loved mV Ar i?i« Bea*^ 

he .1 oved my chompagM *^ 

brook mourned ^ 

drunk -to thei full, a 

say tibat Enoch had never-,. 
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The prodigy of the Palazzo Ricci 

By Filippo Donini 


MABIO PRA7. : 

U casa deh“ vi,a 

450pp. Milan: Adelphi. L40,000. 


When in 1934, as a young professor Dam esq ue elements in Sir Thomas 
who had just moved from Mnncltos- Browne and the theatricality of 


and penetration the strange appari¬ 
tions of Hieronymus Bosch and the 
" deliquescent Latinity" of Fran¬ 
cesco Colonnu (whom he calls ” a 
Joyce of the- fifteenth century"); 
the timorous heroes of Tasso and 
tlte Jut women of Rubens; the 
Sir Tin 


imagined for his Empire collection. 
But it is strange how the fate of 
being the prisoner of the English 
should still hnunt Napoleon in 
Rome: Fifty years ago the chair¬ 
man of the Foundation was a trans- 


entertainment seem 1 ; tn he the 
supreme rcsulr of good writing Any 
professor can touch but only u 
writer cun entertain. 


nice ting of WiUiuiu Morris devotees 
ut the Hampshire Cliib iii the’early 
1920s, should have entertained .even 
Cyril Cuitnully. 


To entertain his readers with a 
description of furniture and interior 


The gallery of famous -people 
whom Praz met and whom lie 


ter to Rome, Mnrio Praz rented Bernini. 


i... e ci. n i nj. n A nn.ll ucicniniuii ui iui nuui c anu unci iui wiiqiii itib mci hud wiiuiii ne 

c iMor of Shakespeare, Dtego Angeli, decoration was no easy task, but exhibits in the bonk includes Charles 
iii f r»wii li ST 1S M Praz was wonderfully successful Du Bos, Rontain Rollond, Benedetto 
mastci of English studlesl (pace Cyril CnnnoUy, who called Croce, Edmund Wilson and many 

Other memories too, are asso- The House of Life "one of the others, and what he has to say 

naturally very 
vivid and 
who were 
liis rein* 
early youth, 
wJmm he 

. .. . . _ .... ... __ __, attracted 

iiuiu.— - p in ci)iiicnt|)oruiy urt has become more me thut the eminent critic should used or hived or recommended or him or whosu behaviour particular!v . 

only, venictes io marked in recent years, culmi- now be^ living hi the very palace sold these objects, and with the struck him, such as the chamber- 

for their acquisition, maid he once surprised in the act 
removal and their present 0 f kissing his marble Apollo. Fur 
So The House of rhe lover nf furniture and oif 
far more, than a glorified Inanimate things lias never been 
me cnambre or insensitive rri feminine beauty or 
charms, of die invulnerable to its effects, 
a sort of frag- 



jSoric cities, the' 

only vehicles to . . , niiUKLU 111 lauu years, cumn- now ue living m »>»»; »«,y imnu sino liil-su ui 

Ricci were toe norse-arawn caris not j n g 1979 with Perseo e la where D'Annunzio used to. play the circumstances 
bringing vegetables to a n aroy a collection of essays on lion at Count Prinioli’s pahies. But their removal 

shop; the tenants usm to corapiain artists f rom Romanticism to the Praz takes more pride in the fact arrangement. 


Hie professor was young but especially abstract art. Protected 
already famous.' His book on La by the shield of Perseus, Praz fights 
Come la Morte e il Diavolo nella his buttles with such renowned an 
lettsratura romantics, (in English, critics as Argan, Brandi and 
The Romantic Agony) had placed Dorfles, and does nbt spare the 
him foremost among the scholars of artists whom both die intellectual 
late nineteenth arid early twentieth critics, with their sophisticated 
rentury literature. His studies on theories, and rhe more pragmatic 


which is Pruz’s own speciality 

TIia nun lifts whirh mnkoc hit 


mentnry uurohiugraphy pnd a collcc* The final paragraph in tills new 
tlon of portraits of ’Praz's friends . edition of La casa della vita, Indeed, 


pD| 

and acnuaiiitaiices 


with here and seems to discloso a feeling of regret 



of articles to be published was Bridges, Gosse, Masefield, Maurice steps in immediately and the book 

,culm .j - ---- . , . - . - - - . , ceUed Studi e svaghi inglesi. Now Baring, Vernon Lee and the Pre- ends mi a lighter note. So the 

Donne and Crashaw, on Maclna* art dealers have long canonized, fuagare is one of those Italian Raphaelite beauty, Mrs Stillman, reader cai| htinsoH disnim any 

velli and the Elizabethans, on Fontana, Burn, Dorazio, Fantrier, hard to translate, but to among orhers), the evocation of Incipient sadness and hope Instead 

r n, and on T. S. Eliot had won Pollock, Mark Rothko and many amuse or, better, to entertain is not English landscapes and cities, and for more entertainment in tho 

the Chair of English at the Uni- others are the butt of his devastet* f 4I . ; rom iw lruo meaning, and of cltaractcrisdc events such be a future from the same author. 


Ing saroasm, and in attacking such 
established personalities Praz' 


verskv of Rome and 6 a reputation as 

die best English scholar in Italy. He - . - 

had already spent several years in shows no little courage and inde 
England, teaching Italian at the uni- pendence of judgment. One would 
versitles of Liverpool and Man- nave thought that his attacks would 
Chester. His articles on content- have been met with equally 

laently 


porary Italian literature, which had devastating rebuttals, but evidently 
-- . — w --— the Grand Old Man's authority com¬ 
mands an unusual measure of 


appeared in The London Mercury, 


Criterion and The Modern Lan 

K e Reuiem had contributed very 
_>ly to make D’Annunzio better 
known to the English and to intro¬ 
duce them to Montale and Svevo. 


respect. 

Much less controversial is the 
other topic which Praz has explored 
in recent years, that is Rome itself. 
Professor Praz lived for tliirty-five Although ne waa bom in the eternal 
years in die Palazzo Ricd, and they city lie was brought up in Florence, 

were years of prodigious activity, and whenever he mentions Florence 

Simultaneously with setting up the and Tuscany he shows that fond 
beat lohaol of English studies, ip ' nostalgia which usually with 

{■ltd one of the be 9 t. in the the memory of 0 first love. But 


holy 


world) he continued his work on’ how could a man living in the 
English literature with an hnpi'fjs- Palazzo Ricd, via Giulia, escape tho 
sire series of books soon to become fascination of Romo ? And Rome 
indispensable to the English, scholar with its palaces, its piazzas, ns 
(a Hisioru of English Literature, clitirches and streets and customs, 
Studies (ri Seventeenth Century hits boen the subject of some, of liW 
Imagery, The Hero in Eclipse in most enjoyable essays—which were 
IWhu, Fiction, Anglo-Saxon, brought together in two volumes 
wraru Chronicles) and a no less published under the title of Pat- 
impressive series of translations optlcon romano in 1967 and ia//. 
(ii'ont SliHkespeore, Jane Austen, But if Praz has left his imprint 
uiaries Lamb, Eliot). . On > less 0 ,t many Roman sites, there is ono 
acaaenuc but no lass serious plane w i t h which he will be forever nsso- 
w “ indefatigable literary elated, the Palazzo Ricci; and a 
journalist, producing articles and visit to this palace Is a conducted 
oooK-reviows at an astonishing rate. • tour that everyone can . make, by 
n ii ,nlaln . in 6110 courtyard of reading what is- surely bis master 
rim might well, run dry from piece. La casa della Vita. 


A new conception of the encyclopedia; 
a combination 

of rigorous analytical information, 
and a selective critical approach, 
to the problems of contemporary life and culture. 


4 


rim miglit well run dry front piece, La casa della Vita. Great 

wftL«Li unc '- &lut ^ in k JUDjh titc books ■ sometimes have a curious 
In.TT 0 *;* P° n ne ver stopped flow- 0 rfain and wlien Mario Pruz's step- 
nr a«.«° • ll ^r tant on English fother' presented him, as a boy still 
" «ntonqan literature hns a-PPcarod ■ In bis icons, with an Empire chest- 
revi»TJ? 5 5t fifty - y QfUS without being 0 f-druwers. he certainly could not 
- a ■ n ‘ , dLscussod by- dtis hav 0 imagined that he was starting 
hfc!! 5 .i cr,t,c .- T1,ts bibliography of somotbing momentous: a lifelong 
fyHL a , ndv - Interest in. furniture, a, passion for 
wuneji in J97G lists 2322 items. ,h© Empire style, the adv'entures of 
Pri, no ' T »,, RC the agq pf 83, collecting and rite Innumerable visits 

I” ““h contributes four articles- t0 art-doalers, museums and gal- 
^ tempo and II gloriiale lerles that were to culminate iu the 
. . marvellout collection at Palazzo 
.'Already in The Rotnantid Aeonv - Eiccl and Us description in La casa 

*!®e arts Anri i m articles ond a wh-ole book;on La 


-- Vllllfl 

-u-hiuu .nuy- . hi o 

SgS*"' ar| d scholar of -Neo- . V fl della vita (The House 
wroti C L*“‘ Slnc<5 1 ?«¥;«i wh8l ‘ h S of Life) is in Fuct a description of 
Pom»:„ M , essR y on ‘‘Milton- and t i , 0 apartment in which Praz lived 
hit-tlK»iv h A : ejven much of fl . ptn 193 4 t o 19G8 and, of its cotv 
OfPtoratiqn of the ten ts: furniture,, paindiiwi. sfiulp- 
-tftflfaturd ond-the 1 t ures, carpets and- 0 Hiets d'art, The 
wH &I?- 1 '® ^ pea ! comparattst, book wns first published .in 1958 
knoWIedge of the d ^ ow that author is Hying 
Riis ? “«°? e ^ J ? “ BUase * ^“ c1 .°h io a different house .tf new editi 


a htpratores had left bi3 appeared, with the addition of 

*ymbt5i s ^*fc th ^! t ^ dy three Tina!. chapters ( a .farqWell to 
wSSz. 1 *!?:■ tha - decadents de : . h .. f rfa * Giulia, displaying a pro 


vehmed"”in*>. n,,a tne ' u “ aaen “ * c : the, vie 1 Giiilio, displaying _ 

Wo a flupetswthpjaratiat of foiliid noata ig| a far In former qubsI- 


SSf •S^T.riSS &ir* 




"milinYi.i ,. ', cA^twiuHjy'cwjoyButc:' -nj-wi 

asssL 


'and ■ the " '.Subqtiel Napolahnico. ;As_ Chalrniapt ;.oL tho 
be upr^cribad readtog fqr 1 Fbupdation winch runs the Mnsewm, 
of, sixteenth »and seven- and- on-' the pcovlso that-.he, Wi 
/Pawing with bequeath his |W l .'to4bq ; Bm4jr 
ntaVatiiro .’ * 0 ... tion:'- Praz was allowed to Occupy 


front : 


ENCIGLOPEDIA EUROPEA 



•llyoll^^ubfelied19.8Q... -. . ‘i ; , 


40% of tbe articles contributed and signed by world-famous authorities from Italy, France, 
United Kingdom, Germany, Japan, United Slates, XJRSS, including 9 Nobel Prize-winners. 


cultural perspective . . ■ t - 1 . ■' 

'• Ideas, not jiist fad». A : work for study and refeyence at every level. 
♦ Analysis and synthesisinaneW approaclL 


12 Volumes B.OOOjpages 150 million .qli^cters 12Q.000 ei^rlpjS'topludins ^5 f QOO tlic final 

' ;;< toenloiy-in.dex”AUutotlojis;.•:/. ' ... k > 



i :'i 
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ITALY 


The spirit of contradiction 


By Patrick McCarthy 

I.tfONAADu SCIASCIA : 

Dulle parti dcgii infeilcll 
87pp. Palermo : Selleiio, [.2,500- 

Nero su Hero 

247pp. Turin: Einainii. L4,000 

1.a Sicilia come in eta fora 
Jnrervista di Marcello Podovani 
133pp. Milan: Mondadori. L4.000. 

Leonardo Sciascia 

L’Arc No 77 

84pp. Paris: CDE-Sodis. 

During recent years the controver¬ 
sies which have always surrounded 
Leonardo Sciascia have changed. 
He has been attacked by the Ttaiian 
lefi, especially by liio Communists, 
who had previously considered him 
ail ally. During the kidnapping of 
Aids fcfoi'o ihey took a tough Uue 
anil opposed negotiations with Lhe 
Red Brigades, while Sciascia 
denounced (heir authoriinrianlsm. 
lie then coined ihe phrase “left- 
wing idiots " to deride the suppor¬ 
ters of the historic compromise, 
who in turn attached his 
“qualitiiquisoiio 

These three, characteristically 
shori bonks and the special number 
of the French review L'Arc, offer 
a grind insight Inin the Sciascia of 
the lute 1970s. Dalle ptirti dealt 
hijctlcli is the simplest of the three 
because it represents another battle 
in Sciascia's long war against the 
DeniocrariA Crisumia. A Sicilian 
bishop, Mruislgnor Ficarra, iv«* 
driven into retirement by the 
Vatican because the DC kept'losing 
elect ions in his diocese. In publish¬ 
ing the Vatican's letters to the 
bishop, and in his commentary on 
iliem, Sciascia takes us buck to the 
early post-war period. 

The talc begins in 1947, one year 
before the election in which. the 
DC defeated the left and began its 
thirty years of power. On voting- 
day Sicilian priests told their 
parishioners tq.vote DC because In 
the palling booth “ God con see. you 
but Stalin can’t”. Since Mon- 
signor Flcarrq believed that God 
had bolter, things to dp than spy on 
voters, the Vatican' began its long; 
cunning campaign to oust hinC' 

Sciascia .has never changed’ his 
View of .the DC.' In A ciascuno if 


■«iio (19551 ilie murderer, Kosclio, 
is :i DC imliiiciiin, who uses the 
Vatican newspaper Osscrvutore 
Koinnnv tn execute his crime. For 
Sclnsciu the DC is die latest in the 
succession of plagues ilint have 
devastated Sicily. Itself following 
Mussolini, it looks hack to the 
Tuquisitlon mid [lie Bourbons, and 
has embraced rhe Mafia. Of course, 
it is only one sign of mi evil that 
goes deeper ilum politics. In 
Sciascia's Sicily the family is 
another force- fur violence: Kosello 
is driven hy an incestuous love for 
his cousin. In Cntiditlo (1977} rhe 
hero Jins tn be abandoned by his 
mother ami in slay his father before 
he can become a thinking human 
being. The roots of evil go deep 
into Sicilian soil. "There is a 
touch of .Fascism in all of us”, says 
anotiher of Sciascia’s characters; 
the a battle against it is a battle 
against the devil. 

Sciascia's chief weapon is reason, 
which he analyses in La Sicilia come 
inctafora, a book of conversations 
with Marcdlc Padovani, who herself 
writes well about Italy for the 
NouveI Observuteur. Tt is “ a reason 
that hovers on die brink of 
unreason The 'roots of evil go 
so deep that guile -and passion are 
needed to destroy them ; falsehood 
i* so pervasive that scepticism is an 
effort of imagination bs well os an 
act of defiance against Sicily’s 
many Rosellns. Cnurnge and 
honesty, Intuition and fantasy are 
Sciascia's odier weapons. 

The capital of reason is the anti* 
Palermo, Paris, where Sciascia now 
spends much of his lime. Steeped 
in French culture, he is at his most 
Sicilian when he writes about it. 
lie gives unstinting praise to the 
French Revolution, whereas French 
intellectuals brood on the Terror 
and on jacobin centralization, Bur 
they have not lived in Sicily, which, 
according to Sciascia, has never 
known change and Ims always been 
decadent. If he regrets, that the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic armies 
never rcachbd' Palermo, it is 
because rhey might have left in 
their wake numerous Fubrice del 
Dongas te join him in his war 
against the DC. Conversely he 
r.otes thnt French intellectuals from 
Stendhal on have' adinired: in Italy 
precisety What he dislikes.' What 
they coll spontaneity comes from 
centuries of ignorance. 

In iYero su nero, a diary which 
comments .on the books he has 
been reading, Sciascia reconstructs 
French literature. He does not men¬ 
tion Tainc and Renan,* the prophets 


of dogniniic ruiioiiidiam, but iicrns 
instead tu tile more subtle, pessimis¬ 
tic line of moral thinkers which 
runs from Montaigne in La Br Hydro. 
La Rochefoucauld's sense that every 
good trait hides a deeper selfish¬ 
ness, that every solid characteristic 
dissolves into nnthingness, is a euide 
tn Sciascin’s Sicily, Next he looks 
to Voltaire and Diderot, who pitted 
intelligence against oppression. And 
from Diderot it is an cosy leap to 
Stendhal, in whose novels analysis, 
Instead of following emotion, shapes 
it. Reason lives and breathes in 
Fnbrice's monologues in La Chart¬ 
reuse tie Panne, as it does In 
Sciascia's diaries. 

His dispute with the Partito Com- 
munlata Italiano has more to do 
with reason than with politics, and 
may be less new than it scema. He 
has left a humorous, human picture 
of a PCI militant In La Aforre di 
Stalin (I960) lint in A ciascuno il 
stia Rose!In is to be rlie architect 
of a DC-PCI alliance, which nuty.be 
read as a prophetic condemnation of 
the M historic compromise ”. In 1975 
Sciascia agreed to stand for the 
Palermo' city council on the com¬ 
munist list, although he did not join 
thepnrty. In less.than-two.years he 
resigned outraged because the coun¬ 
cil members, summoned to meet at 
8 pm, did not turn up until mid¬ 
night. The PCI cd n tin gent continued 
to compromise with the DC rather 
tliun conduct-a serious opposition. 

In 1978 came the dispute about 
Aldo Morn. Sciascia ' could 
scarcely believe thut the DC, which 
had turned corruption into a method 
of government, should refuse to 
negotiate with the Red Brigades be¬ 
cause that would weaken the Italian 
state. Moreover rhe DC invented 
the legend of a Mora who had been 
a statesman and would have opposed 
negotiations. In L’(if fare Mnro 
Sciascia exposed the falsity of this 
legend: Moro hud never -been a 
statesman hut had exemplified the 
hyzantine politics of Southern Italy. 
The DC was playing its old game: 
it was weak with the strong—the 
Red Brigades—and strong with the 
weak—the designated if reluctant 
martyr; Moro. 

In supporting the refusal to nego¬ 
tiate, the PCI was demonstrating 
that it had joined the . masters. 
Rhetoric about the sense of the 
state masked ait Inquisition—or 
Mafia^stylc—authnritariunUiu. Not 

surprisingly L'affare Moro was 
attacked- by- the . newspaper La 
Repubblica, run by left-wingers wlio 
are not themselves communists but 
.who favour a communist presence in 
the government and who hope, pre¬ 


cisely, ihut the PCI can revitalize 
the Italian .state. On ilit issue of 
negotiations it is hard tu disagree 
ivih Lit Repuhhlica. If it hud com¬ 
promised with the Red Brigades, 
the government would have per¬ 
petuated Ihe decadence which 
Sciascia excoriutes. Yet lie is not 
alone in feeling thut the I'Ci lias 
become too much a party of order. 
Lured by (he mirage of an .illiuiicb 
with the DC, it has uni tried hard 
enough to reform Italian society. It 
has lost suppori among inicllccliiiils 
as well as imuum voters, and 
Sciascia's dispute with I.a Rcpuhh- 
lica is part of a wider debate. 

His break with the PCI is a 
characteristic act of rebellion—lhe 
reverse of '* quaiunqiijsiiio '*—and 
It springs from his belief in reason. 
In La Sivilia come metafora he 
attacks the PCI's incoherence. It 
is neither a Mnscnw-siylc commu¬ 
nist pnrLy nor a labour party. _ Jts 
secretary, Enrico Rerlinguer, might 
reply that politics is a matter nf 
straddling opposites ; the “ philo- 
sophe” Sciascia would not agree. 

The Alx-en-Frovcnce review, 
L’Arc, cliose the right moment to 
bring out its number-on Sciascia. 
It contains an article by Pasolini 
and letters to Sciascia from Ualo 
Cnlvino. Dominique Fernandez, 
Philippe Renard and Claude Am- 
broise, whom Sciascia considers the 
best critic of his work, have all con¬ 
tributed pieces. A common'theme 
runs through it: that Sciascia’s 
writing is a defence of the em¬ 
battled individual . consciousness 
against' all oppressions, net merely 

E olitical ones. Sciascia's refusal to 
clieve the lies spun by die DC 
or the PCI has a metaphysical 
aspect. It is an affirmation of 
man’s existence: I refuse to be¬ 
lieve, therefore I am. 

The inetaphysicul diuionsinii is all 
th« more intriguing because of a 
comment made in Nero mi nero 
about Graham Greene. An udmircr 
of' Greene’s story-telling ability, 
Sciascia dislikes The Human Fac¬ 
tor , which he calls “ a valley full 
nf mists und thick with brambles”; 
Greene should not have written 
such a “ suffocnling ” kook. The 
remarks takes us back to .4 ciwurm 
if-Sim, in which the amateur detec¬ 
tive Lauranna, who; also admires 
GrcOne,' talks of iinregcncrato 
catholic romanticism Like Scobie 
in ■ The Heart of the Matter , 
Lauranna is then drawn into the 
mystery ho ls Supposed to in vesti- 
gate. Rut, unlike Greene, Sciascia 
never suggests that sexual love coil- 
tains good,-or that his hero might 
come to God via evil. Laiirtmna's 


lust destroys him. 

Yet Sciascia's own values laU .. 

.i metaphysical, or even u re |E* 
si'ii so in Dalle parti degli i, S 
where the defiant MonSH : 

Ficarra is martyred by-the Va ff 
lhe supreme inurty, j 5 
murdered before he dies bl “h 
friends, who bury him benenih £ 
legend of the great nnetun ud 
ignore Ills letters. Yet ibu 

ep.stles were More's attempt » 

save himself from dLL 
Abandoned by the nc and cxoloftii 
by the PCI, he was iSfiJi 

hi his prison from scheming noliiL 
cum into courageous human beJ 
Against the violence of the R% 

Brigades, he pits guile and l," 
gunge. To think, says Sciascia, h , 0 
think about death and Morn i 
death at bay by writing. )f relish r 
is the attempt to make sense nf 5 
tilings, then Sciascia is correct'In i 
calling L'affare Moro a religious ! 
book. L 

Writing itself remains ScfadA l 
greatest concern. In La Sicilia coni l* 
iiierafore he notes that to tin I 
Sicilian peasant words were a trip - : 
because they were the weapon if 
the cheating landowner. Literature ' 
is caught up with falsehood and ju, \ 
it.leads by suitably circuitous rouia 
to truth. The device of the anoij. 
mo us letter drawn from Oumtfm 
romtmo was used by Sciascia in t 
novel before the DC used It against 
Monsignor Ficarra. Only literature, 
which can juxtano&e seeming >sd 
being, can embrace the mysicrr oi 
Sicily. Clearly this is no kind ol 
truth that Table would have undt/- 
stood, but Sciascia reminds us-tbit 
the Arabs, tellers nf magical lain, 
occupied Sicily for centuries. Per¬ 
haps there Is a touch of die Arab 
in Sciascia himself. 

Another grievance held agaiitt 
him in Italy is that he writes i« 
much. Yet tiiese books do not pro¬ 
vide a complote picture of-Sdawia 
in the late 1970s ; there is more is 
come. In the 1979 elections he stood 
for parliament as a Radical. Hu 
Radicals ai‘e a mixed brew but ibq 
do contain that ingredient of p«« 
opposition which Sciascia Ikh- j 
nates. Yet they may have' as mud 
trouble with him as the PCI did. : 
He says that his epitaph shoiiid.be: 

“a contradictor 'Who conirsdlfli 
himself ”. In Hero sii nero lie «ln j 
Stcndlinl an “ unfinished ” wf<l« 
and the same Is true of Scinscia. H* > 
writes only in the summer, and m I 
a couple of months’ time,he[ will.* 
at his dosk in the Sicilian “ ! 
Racahnuto, the Regalpetra oi w 
books.' .. 


The professional Mafia 


By Martin Clark : 

fiRr Paolo giguoli s 
B aronl . q ttiirocntti 
U Ceto accadeni i co lmli ano 
232pp ; Bologna: II Muliiib. L-8,000. 

Italian universities" have 'a bad 
name. Hr lhe late. 1960s they wore 
thrown opcii to the. musses; studbnt 
. numbers rose from' n-quarter of a 
nil 11 ion in >1960 to over one millioh 
tbtlny 1 ,« I bird of' ‘the age-group.' 
Libraries and. laboratories became 
hopelessly * overcrowded, profes¬ 
sional i milling became minima], 
degrees became valueless- ‘ The 
universities were centres of 
Marcusiati militiuicy rather than of 


'.ftatt)ihg .fritimtiy with.the police; 

. .> INowadars things pre inorB* 
Rtcidiis^ 1 ,The.universities appear to> 
jpony ItqHUitg,-ns : breeding-grounds : 
for. terroristCi/. When AUlo Tk^Oro 
was kidnapped, he whs nn.tiis way 
to . lecture at Koine University; 
when Vittorio 1 Uuoliltf-Vas; shot; it' 

■ wan outfildo jhls Rumq' ioct(ire-hall V, 
, when Am onto NegrJ jivns .arrested' 
a* aq ulieged Re<l Brigador,:be ;Was 
a profussor at PiuIuAl; 'Il ls not |uc‘ 
prising' if eminent; academics $eek 
refuge abroad, or ■ if ...yobligor* 
scholars seek port's in Hbrpri^uhd' 
archives rather limit in the - firing^ 
into.. ■ 

frier frirolo GigliotPs book Sur¬ 
veys Hds-dismal'scene, concentrat¬ 
ing on liie professors and on the 
.reasons fw tbelr.weoknees.TIjs basic 
thesis . 2 * ; that sfoce< Unification -*the 
' univevsfh.- systear-boj aliraye-beetw 
'•ml- stlll- ls;' IW-'jod' centralized and^ 
far" too -iHid/briH.. Even- lii; tlux.good 


old days,-before the 1960«, a]] uni¬ 
versities taught much die same 
courses In much the same way. Pro-■ 
fessors were appointed by die Mini-' 
ster of Education, aft^'r a national 
competition; New courses could only 
be introduced after ministerial 
approval. There was only one degree, 
the laurea. 

But, as so often In Italy, foimal 
centralization concealed the reality 
-.of local power and patronage. Since 
l here were no grnduate schools, an 
' aspiring academic had to serve a 
long “ apprenticeship ’'.,as,' assistant 
to an euabiished professor.. If lie 
behaved himself, the professor could 
usually wangle him a research job, 
publish Ins work (often in the pr6- 
lossor’s own journal) and eventu- 
nlly, given luck and connexions in 
the Mimsfry, could " place " him in 
a CliHir in some remote backwater. 

; The assist tint wax;, th Wef ore,--totally, r 
..dependent, on ■ his -mgstaii^tqr - ^ 1 *:. 

IS Piiinr 8 ’ M *«8evTfdjn laurah , 
jo Clialr. Nobody wljQ haS seeu 
Italian junior stqff at work lit dcade- 

mlc cooferetices-t-fstcftlrtg glasses of : 
wot or, helping professors oh Wdih 


may draro, too, his symphthy with’ 
whose professors ldt : 
'; thcm nDwil. by dying taa' soan. But 
' e ^r > neo-prbfepsrfra re- 

mnlp cd d epcmleii r,- uu I ess, t hay wart; 
- a P cnd Nio rest of-tliolr lives 

tehobine at ■ SiWsari > 6r ..Rfacerata. 
Most, or them foh a strotig^ceiUrf-- 
; P?Wl hi go,. 0 ,r. Bnirtvig instinct; 
; which kept thorn ^moving Up the iih'l- 
vqraity hierarchy, and kept 1 thelu 
tied • to ...thoir .-bosses.- ?.' - •” 

But wlty was this tra,lttlnral,cen- 

. treliied System fragile ?' Because, j 
«ay». Giglioli, It rested ohj iJie. p^o- 
-fesiora^lhe'- " bardni JI -^-beinr able 
to ■ find Vesaarch- petti hod ‘Cliffs 
for their raitiinei ^.-, fcouM-^ortty 

1 i-.'t r-'*i i'.-.'.t a.; i- x- ; i 


do so- by influencing the national 
research committees and appoint 
■ raeuts boards,- and that meant form¬ 
ing nation-wide alliances (Giglioli 
calls them “ schools ”. but the Mafia 
-term 'Families” might be more 
appropriate). That, in turn, inhibi¬ 
ted the growth of any 11 scientific 
communities ’* or “ invisible col¬ 
leges ”, ivith their own pecking 
orders and reward-systems. Fine, 
research work provided nq benefits, 
not even greater prestige :• certainly 
no. bright independent mind would 
eyct be' appointed: to. a Chair. So 
mediocrity prevailed, .gut: the VqaL. 
trouble- in Italy was not, or not' 
only, the nepotism, theiolu-boy net¬ 
work or the political intriguer-thesc 
are found in universities every¬ 
where—but (lie fact that they, all 
operated at national level and were 
therefore too visible. A system in 

bound, to, be qiiegtionable ;,but when 
the Munster of Education had to 
■.make .the appointment, it- became 
vulnerable. • .', _. • 

■' ft iany cash, the it hditinnal system 
could hot cope- with 1 'the Ttudoiitr 
population explosion. More students 
meant .more assistants,-;and it' also 
!. n)|eon t - that. '-MsisigRta had. : to dii 
much more of the actual teaching; 
More ass stan is mOauc lojs chance 
of plapihg ” them;In CFialra, eveh 
thoMgh* several thousand new ones 
were hastily , created , in. 1973. So 
—Vbo . are;,notes 
: . pWioJvhf lowoii social class.Umii 
t’^^oeh.ayo . joined v unidnx. i'aml 
i 0r - collectiveU pcomotjoq 
; ;.(6ft,sqaJqL-Uy rather; then oh merftfr 
W Hieni have Succeeded'-in: 
gaming^estabhahed posts es "Incari- 
m <21^^ JaVe . ^of. Thera 

• kinds,-AjrtBbioutlijg - • for, jnha. Pfo, 

-iCltSprt;araTac^^otM^ by ftoPaifi 


over thirty, ili-u-ninod- in aciidomic 
research and unfit for uny useful 
outside employment. 

. Thus professorial power, based m.s 
it was on patronage, lias collapsed. 
However, Giglioli has little sympathy 
for the, old baron.c, He pnrirnvs 
them as egoistic monsters, hardly 
ever at their posts, barely interested 
m research, spending most of their 
, time on consultancy work or, at 
best ? on academic politicking. A 
Chair, in Italy, has not been some¬ 
thing in ,vyhich to recline, fortified 
by : Plato and old port; ,it has been 
more Tike a trampoline,.from which 
to launch oneself into the world of 
i business and politics, Professors in 
the smaller centres tend to live in 
Romo or Milan, visiting their univer¬ 
sities once, a week at most; profes¬ 
sors in the linger centres have the 
best outside opportunities. Now the 
'j 1 ?--B®h«Ve caught up 
, with the iH'ofcksols. dnd'Serve them 

light. • •-. -■ 

Much of; tbe; book discribes the 
attitudes dif--the--beleaguered pro- 
fessoriat, as surveyed in 1972. Likd 
academics elsewhere^ ihey tend to 
t hd jefr-'q poHtlc?; they are also 
irrehgidus, or qt least less, religious 
than the general public.: The uni¬ 
versity at tubs phiert; remarks Giglioli, 
- appears, to ernd^ conservative be- 
b"I* ■ Elevation ‘to. .a Chair seems, 
; hnoagh,. m moke Uttk 

■ ^v 'political. . outlook, 

: '1 ilj 1 * ".profeissioiiRl*? 

Modicine, .Veterinary 
Medicinp, PliarniBcy, .;Agriculture) 

j i n i -■ U A r la pt* riu-e sdonces, 
.. .ptOBTOWr because of their aroater 

• 1 .Tti[s £roup 


• fossors thought of the appointment* 

: system. ; ' . 

What happens noxt? Il ‘I* * 
hot that the ussisiams will nn™ " 
ha given Jobs. • A bill c,irrc , n !!j 
going through Parliament: proviw 
Hint 15.000 Chairs and. lSjpOOj 1 ** 

" Associate Professorships are i 
be nut da available by 1999, 
with 16,000 research posts. Bui. JJ 
will thcBe Jobs be distributed, 
the loosening of the old 
ties, and the absence of any 
tiflc communities ” to assess maf 
At this point Glglloli's aerteW 
him. He hints, delicately, that p 
political alignments “ may- 
long run, be reflected even 1 
clusivciy academic -ureas,' 
amplo, the apiioimment 
,ers ”. Even today, ulas, ‘ 
voices nrc rnlsod to denounce ^ 
goings-on, This seoms 
too = njealy-moutlied. GiijUojM 
argument about professorial- ^ 

. har let! precisely to this 
conclusion : and, after , ai i- 
' buting jobs among party i°L ■* 

, la hot exactly, unknown in 
If* Giglioli hpd ’ probed V 
here, he would n6 doubt 
- inundated with spicy we • 
some of which u pot' 

been publishable. tri ie, he 

. his wny* At one-point it >s 

; tury description of caiideni* 

..touting for custom as st atiort'« ■ 
arrive at Naples storie*,- 


* austere book: * s6 ‘ i0 '' s ‘ io i fl giCJJ 
..gent, wejl-dpcdmented., so ^ 

study, lull -of.:' 
statistical tables . and awj 1 tdssipj 
•:-««« H i. Hnt a vivid,. 


!■-« W-S-^kieh; pn r havirig ‘to-j wbrk •'< account, of ■ .-aeademio; 

^noiT-pi-ofi^flj * a. witty'" 

■^?^ c l , ®cs; v;-.,.Na. siu’orises.^ Some , frlyolous Tes.dei's 

- h$fe iu fip*!rYfMP^WP'-CMWpilH -VST.; thS--but hfbii' thbv. 

‘i.Mf’What th*. of Interest; ^‘' 

I 6 * -i;'. i ; -'j s ! '‘ '' ‘ 
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The Anglo-Irish in retreat 

By Roy Foster . ..... 

r ?. 1 : -■ - 'f --- ' -- T— - - - late eighteen rli century and the late repetition of patterns'* but .pr Me- niuch as to retrospective ideas of bedside in a country house, **idei»l 

w I McCORMACK: •. nineteenth. It is this world winch Cormuck'> imcrprc-tation, working national literarv ■* develop mem". reading tor the libu'rs aFicr "niid- 

. j • D .r' McCormack iHunuugtes, along back from the conclusion in the Aml ; „ h : s 1>r( , cess herc night”. Dr McCormack adds Synge 

Sheridan Le 1-auii and Victorian with the more prime and tortured book’s .lost paragraph that “tbc by Dr MeC nmd Le Fanu comes to the canon; and Joyce, of course, 
Ireland universe ot Le Faun hmiself. umld is « parable-rhe. habitation Slrougl. Is an av-.’tar Moat of all P aid h o,tic tribute in memuria- 


310pp. Oxioi't 
o'19 8126 29 8 


Oxford University Press. ^ the^ siibiec. could not 

nave been Chosen* Ills limi- nmt^rinl clrmp n rfiri'Sp^ n Tfiilvif • 

6 29 8 ■ srtted" foiManl conipen- t [ on no other treatment has 

' '' ' r ' —' -— fo ‘ (untJ 111 d wa 2f caused by) ornv iH er ». A .similar disceraine 


through.as an avatar. Most of all 
in l/nclc Silos, whicli though ostcir- 


izing his own visionary version of 


sibly located in Derbyshire Is Chapel tend. But in generaJ, a phrase 
really, as Eli/aberh Boweii pointed aPPhed by Le Fapu to 4 weli- 
out long ago, an Irish novel: Di meaning English soldier m 37itf 


u/bt' is Hie nature p! the' dPnhec- contradictions, I 

tiim between Irish Protestantism ^ed from austoctatic Sherida 
and this supernatural? Evdiyont Huguenoi Le-l-anus, a chi 
concerned with the absorbing world u Limerick glebe house 
af Anfelo-lreland in the nineteendi ll1 ® “ friend o: 

cenmrv. its. threatened values and iu .l d tj . uvun Duffy a writer of 
mutt Bftrtn/ir m- alist bailuds in ins youth (s 


reality. 


except some stories in In A Glass c °meriy. 


Which is where “ Victorian Ire- DurkJfi, being muscular, brief and c , ie . lor B*r relevance ts in a view 
land" comes in; und rhe most in- colloquial) For Dr McCormack's ot , V 1 ®" which is-wliy lvts 

teresting diapter in Dr McCor- purposes, Le Fami's early historical swmssjon oi the medioci iiy, deriv- 
mack’s study is tlie last, n wide- work, lieavily influenced by Scott, atlyeness and sensationalism -of 
ranging critique nf Anglo-Irish fic- has its own importance. The Cock f 1111 -* 1 of Le Fanus work docs noHi- 


7-.. ..T akin IA the Lowest menrs in insii History. Ane-novels socioiusicui.. ci u-Hisni, ■ ».*•»« 

SLum hir h touched oven “ lld juries,, at .first historical reassessment and a new approach, forced mar 
J” 8 ! mndesi revival of rftuafisn romances and Hieu tales of terror, * The .apparent solidity of tfio novel ifetiural des 

for the SK accompanied his career first ci 9 law tradition m Ireland is largely an family pnd 

° S f wori' 0 chiefIv sociological a stlldcm a »d then as magazine pro- illusion generated m the minds of conveys an 

gum wer? cnietly sociological, a 1>rictor . d eat [,, iH t | lc fomiiy n n . recent historians '■; a completely of eighteen 

added tothecond^ an ejal decline. Widower hood, and the new approach to fiction of all types retains uiLi 

elfecV of being aurroundod changing state of the nation all m niueteenllwentury Ireland^ and wider preoc 

«' rfihnlfrisin tradftlonallv not have their place in the progression l ha context within which it was More ori 

"Srail tri tlm ? Pone or Rome ^ trace. It is Dr McCormack’s purveyed and read, is urgently tha church 

?1 wiL with Uie P dark tem achievemenr to relute the. life and ca led for. Nn historian or literary ramb iing 
but m league .wuu uie oarK iem wo| .l- «..k»i u «..j rrilip could disagree, though Dr ri.*iuO;-, n .i 


pi-uoccupuUou. 


Dublin . University Magazine, tlie 
brief -hopes of national revival 


irrS us fn e S^r'Centex?; ^ work S 

Ihat “ in Anglo-Irish experience, several manuscript collections has questions; 

Xinui lmlefrv was at ail timw brought to light previously uimt- ground c 

rXidv Slral it is Sere, tributed work, evidence of a mar. notes, Iris 

explicitly political ... it « u i c , r , r f n „_ i' y,., nn „ t , 10 „ i l ; t i <n . ln conscious. 


V. tbaf no Sie interacdnii between a Royal ballad" buT 

S“ W S?" 22! It leaps mischievOualy from kanSH*' 


fa?e mevfuble that* Anglo-Irish rI °B c f “'‘ less'happy than hither 
literature should exploit religious supposed, and an absorbing sera: 
imagery with an explicit and political and lehgious anibiv 
literal intensity unparalleled i® Bri- lence - 


provide 


lain ”, And so it does. 


Swedenhorgianism in Le Fanu 


' vlrUheMAm ^ ? nd . TOrk Is carefu,,y blunted. ^gSUin “JSh Imaginorio ^ S McCormack) is relevant hera. 

But the xvay in which Catholicism which leads to the book's critical £S t curry ^ conviction and t ■■ Both iiThix historical novgls and iii 

andsupeniaturalism are mterhtfued tQur da force: a brilliant reading Si» flics to Banim or Griffin as . Indeed, tlioso who lmve shown an Uncle Silas it stands for indiseij.'- 

«rt . frlirv A nnln.T■•rail imaOiiKIhnil .e VI I- P.'l _ flJgj|jfQgjQ 0 [ U| WlM M an »!«m oMohno f««o nci rinnal U— * .. _i »..#• a . i>. • ■* 


in. • the 'Anglo-Irish ibiaginahon Q f Uncle Silas us a manifes 
requires analysis; for it is an Swedcnborgiau dualism, j 


much as to Le l'unu. 


Irish iiuaginatiiui .• Dr McCormack) is , relevant bora. 

tush imagination Both in his historical novels and Tu 

. Indeed, dioso. who have shown an Uncle Silas it stands for Indiscm- 
imerest in tins strange, transition^ line, vice and infidelity, but also 


Mehnoih, but the fact that Van more directly spiritual quest. One it stood for, its eventual repudiation powerfully in the Le Fanu tradition, 
Helsjrig, the..caster-out of devils in may wonder how much the asson- of the new nationalism, which it and bis “hermeticaHv scaled world M 
Dracula, a continental Catholic, ances and correspondences between helped to launch just before -Le ia reflected in Jiar Irish hovels. V, S. 
Aqd, chronologically placed between the two halves of the tale. are. in Fanu died: all this must-find its Pritchett has also paid him ntten- 
ioese two,, quhitesscodai ’Irish fact, simply evidences of -Le Fanu’s place in a critique of ■ Anglo-Irish tiou; and Henry James makes a hero 
Protestant tales ..of ,dread, .there very real limitation of creative literature-which is related to con* late for dinner by becoaiiiig*'ah. 
rijes the. shade ,pf JflsepUSievidafl, to.l?iH, which oft eh,, took Refuge in temporary, social consciousness as. snrbed in a Le Fanu novel left by luy 

be Jrgnu. ,Needier . Maturlh . nor l..,-.- .- ^- -• - --L-.'.'. 1 

Stoker is mentioned In Dr McCor- ■_ — ---■—: -■ .. ^ " .. 

mack's book, nor is it his business 

The Ballad of Erse 0. Really? . 

®nd Stoker's undead ere oWiously (A 0f Ireland) 

descended from Le Fatiu's vampire (A Nonsense Ut ireianaj 

CarmlHg• moreover,.tradition .has ■ ' . 

« that it was the naturally. ■ pro- Oh, sure voit'll have heard of that witwandering scholar \ _ , 

served corpses in tlid, embffluilng that'was in for a tietmy and in for d powid'atid. th fd'r an almighty, 

“m of St .Michtm’i,.Dublin,, tliac t dollar : . . 

tiui'eyes'of focriiiis ^ : .; \ 

wrpsVs^wcra'friends ^tU^fflunih^ • antispaspasniodic and clumping about with his bad rhymes like a 

executed as rebels in 1798. Super- * megalhenum 

naturalism, . Anglo-Irishry.. , and 

nationalism are concentrated herein . (Chorus) Jun Mcjoyces stlly sanitarium 

s Draw too heady for all but the full of delirium l 

niMt dedicated gnost-huuter, 

thourii the oueatlnnx addressed , He was the boyo for all the accredited academicals , 

b ^Dr McCora?ck^ranot4lrwtly Arragh l. they tested every sinful syllable with their syllabub ........ 

fleeted iSSriaSrm&S&hnl ... syllabus chemicals , . . - 

cannot be excluded; and one but he wron away from them still catcalling teasily , .. . - 

2-W. qualities of hie exc^Hent Let the babbit see the stoat ! They were ivoeful and weaselly. , > • 

the train of associations i - - • " ' - •■. 

it provokes. It ia far more ,/Charu$tHe sdn&'breezily ■ "-vV-'r ..■ ■- 

Jw* 1 a revaluation of; U Fartu,. - p-r-i SV. . ..? :v h il v \ .•-.■■* ' * 

gough this i s inddehtaiy pravW^- *. nett comes jsasuy . .. ..... ■ ■ 

Mus ‘ lma Mm »* dm.him md no Unfit umiUp, 

■Men Michael BegijaTs are mantdoned -, vepormieni 

'.npuientflJly i in - the text Bur.'not could prize them aptut, it yds synthetic and a seaniless garment 

*Wd iu the bib.liogv.aphy,indicating she f it him feel the weight of her Tiifield ThunderhoJt^ ^ly: ... 

ZfwMfflil of:« ; wm»I«idy new if ms a game with spatial rules, it was educated hurley ... - * 

.IbassjVe.hlnt.ijL os With ■ , ,■:, - 

‘ ' . (Chbrus) Shott and curlu 

r -:7.-.. f ;;-r :V 

W& ? !S^^hf^S|iI r t5pS3 : So they nevergat Him, thought hevbrougtuin frtrue bill .' . • , 

PDlOtekndi<ehtitrv Tridi ldstorv in . t f . ■ . damages , 

of adSftfetrarive and -eoWio- - and pula spectral scanner onto {hi* sqbstanddrd Skandikn&)ipn , 

g®.medwhiraulbii/ but <Jertdn» *. • i ; - . languages. , , 

vnmfHng a new. angle front which . ’ j# c was too one too mveh for -them, in Qamcfonh. Ojcbritches ana-. .. 


nineteenth-century Anglo-Irish com¬ 
mentaries: n past-era of good rela¬ 
tions between landlord and teunut, 

TlrtAL.nkA..*. . J 3- t ■ 


. (Chorus) Short and curlu ; 

; ■ she loOed film dearly ; , 


Act ”' (Which was hoiv the Anglo- 
Irish' redd tlie Fimitfe), ' latter 
on it was “ before tlie. Land War 
in the classic memoir written by Le 
Panu’s hroflier Willi am,. Seventy 
Ycprs of lr,ish .‘Lift, it Is! *1 before 
the Tithe Woi*Toe lost worjd 
invoked, by this folk- memory Iii-> 
volved an easy relation between 
Anglo-Irish anp their dependauts j 
and much,of Le Fanu’s Irish vision 
is to do with fond, memories of-class 
and racial col(ysioi) (his .pervajun 
pUy an important part). This is 
the kiud of bizarre nostalgia t-o be 
found in contemporary works like 
the ■ three-volume survey of Ireland 
written hy his friends nfv .and Mrs 
S’, C. Hall in 18*40; here the intio* 
cent travellers ' unwittingly show, 
themselves sent up on every page by 
expansively', cynical natives deter¬ 
mined not to disappoint their pre¬ 
conceptions. (Solicitously inquiring 
the' circumstance^ of an inmate or 
Longford wbrkhousei they wore met 
by ui^ courteous rejoinder: M Sure,' 
1 H do anything in reason to -oblige 
the. gen try; and so J came in 
) 

'"litis is hot as fair froiii Df 
McCormack's concerns as 1 it • may 
seem. Le Fanu helped the Halls 
with their book, and probably en¬ 
joyed tlm jokes at their expense: 

• nut his own vision of Ireland found 

it increasingly lim'd to reconcile the 
imposed historical -consciousness of- 
the Anglo-Irish, memory witii the- 
reality . beyond Mercian, t Square. 


So they never sat him* though'tM brought in rt true bill of • 

: - .... *•■ 
and pul a spaclrdf scanner onto f 'hist sob-standdrd SkandiknaOipti , 

- i • ‘ languages, , 


pJte. M tlie flowers on top • « - i “?* 

. rests on a quaking bng”. ; Thup 
‘, dualism pervaded l>w life and bis 


If > ^ reneat, qf^a world^^ Wlucli, under- 

sms* •••■ ■ ■ i ___ ^ re ' ,rM “ n “ d «* 

between the consciousness of the -- - l 5^ ■ ■ — ,->^ 1 .. ■■ . 7 . - —. . Fanus Jtction. 
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By John Lahr 

EDYTHE M. ilcl70VKlt\‘ : 

Neil Simon 
A Critical Study 

204pp. New York: I'ligat. $12.50. 

0 8(J44 2.167 L . 

Re-reading (be thirteen plays he 
had written iu sixteen years since 
lie made his theatrical itebut on 
Broadway in 1%L, Neil Simon said, 
“When I was good, I was very, very 
good . . . and when I was bad, ive 
raided.'* But not many of Simon’s 
plays folded, and the ones time 
stayed open became some of the 
most popular and biggest money¬ 
makers in Broadway's chequered 
history. Having started out as a 
TV gag writer, Simon now owns 
his own Broadway i heat re (the 
Eugene O’Neill) and estimates that 
from his royalties he cur ns about 
£15,000 a day. 

No man ever got rich in America 
by teliiug the truth: reality is the 
Inst thing members of a [{roadway 
audience will pay for. Ar twenty 
dollars u scar, they want escape, 
mid Simon has n good line ill ins¬ 
truction. His plays are about the 
people wlm pay to see them— 
decent, hard-working, repressed, 
mostly Jewish New Yorkers ex¬ 
hausted by the city and the expec¬ 
tations oi Amcricun life. They are 
the sous and daughters of imilli¬ 
gram s, _ genial over-achievers who, 
in ihcir search for roots, have 
attained wealth at the cosl of hap¬ 
piness and are trying to snatch 
tunic scraps of pleasntc from the 
emptiness around them. 

Simon understands the small 
mm), .mil lie never talks down iu 
him. Where Woody Allen, Simon's 
only rivnl in cumeriy, salts bis jokes 
with litcrury i cfcrencus, parodies 
and asides about the hip life which 
make him pnptihiY with the young, 
Simon's comedies speak in the 
parents who don't know nil the big 
words or .smart places. “ Lift) has 
not only been unkind m me, it goes 
out nt' its way to ignore me ", says 
Ramey Cash mail, a typical Simon 
scldepper, in Lust of tha Red Hot 
Lovers. ’*.1 ask myself, * Hava you 
enjoyed it Barney? Was it a really 
terrific forty-seven years ? * And 
you know what my answer is? 
•Well* 1 wouldn’t shy it.was terrific: 
l('tya«' nice,'. ., .• Tho sum total of 
my existence is nice, f will go to 
my grave having had u pice life.'? 

Cash man, who dreams of being a 
secret swinger, ends by-phnning up 
his wife for an assignation in liis 
borrowed apartment. The situation 
epitomizes Simon's comic stock-in- 
trade: impotence. “I'm losing 
control. I can't handle things any 
more", kvetches Mel, the.amnesiac 
herb of Prisoner of facorid. Avenue. 
”T fol-flot bow to - work the water 
cooler today.** Simon’s women also' 
turn ntoaning' into a minor arc form. 
When Karen, in “ Visitor from 
Mamaronock*' (the first part of 
Plazg Suite) discovers that her fifty-- 
. seven-year-old husband has been 
cheating on her, 'she says *\ You’re 


1 taken care nf. You Ye having an 
uffitire. I'm the nut who needs nn 
activity.** Up to the 1940s, Ameri- 
: can cuinedy was physical and ram¬ 
bunctious. Rut Broadway laughter, 
like American life, has gradually 
lost its edge. The old comedians 
crciuod a panic. Simon’s comic 
figures arc punic-siricken at their 
sense nf failure. 'J'hey are power¬ 
less in change their lives. The sense 
nf being irapped speaks deeply in 
the suburban audiences that applaud 
the plnys and keep them in hard¬ 
back beside ilie plastic fruir. 

Simon has addressed himself to 
this point: 

In The Odd Couple, Oscar says 
to Felix: “You mean you have 
no idea of changing And Felix 
says: " I am what I am ", When 
I Look around in life, most people 
who are in trouble know wfiac 
their problems are. This becomes 
xtiddor lo people over forty 
because they feel ibeir characters 
are determined. . . . They’re 
trapped. The trap is themselves, 
not necessarily life. 

Simon's characters and bis stage 
machinery themselves suffer from n 
hardening nf the arteries. The 
repertoire of movement in his plays 
consists of standing, sitting, and 
crossing to ihe drinks cabinet. In 
/ n.'fom.T of Second Avenue a man 
»*. hit m the face with n bucket 
ot water thrown from the patio 
above; in Plaza Suite the father 
of the bride ermvis on n window 
ledge in mii effort to coax his 
daughter ia her senses and out of 
ihe lucked bathroom. So much for 
coups tie ihtairv. Simon i s equally 
uninventive with language. Huving 
liurdly enough energy to live, his 
characters are ns sloppy about their 
they are about life. 
California Suite begins with a hus- 
i ind dragging his wife back into 
tile hotel room after u tennis march 
; i? , d phoning . up the opposing 
husband, wife ten in. “How is she? 
How dti.yoii think she is? Her fnot 
may be broken ", says Mort to his 
tnend Sm. " Wlint can you do? 

I II tell you what ynu can do 1 
want you to go lo the pro-shop 

hSSi. b Y l,vn E a,1s oi yellow tennis 
mils, charge them to me, and shove 
mein up. your respective asses," 

T l3° tw ,° Simon’s plays, 

i?£ ?r W CottpZ * «196S), about a 
pan ot separated husbands setting 

K.2° U i%l?? etl, ^ r - a i! ,d 7he Sunshial 
fioys (19711, which extends male 
bickering into old age in a tale 
about the comeback of two crotchety 

I«j tle Y l -K a S s * ® re , astutely observed 
and skilfully developed' characteri¬ 
zations. The .Sunshine Boys, a com¬ 
posite of some oE America's early 
great clowns, shows Simon at his 
most affectionate and original.. The 
old vatic! evil I tons had the grace of 
angels and the souls of tailors: and 
Simon gets this poignant and hilar- 
• ious contradiction just right. “ 1 . 
spent my life growing up with these 
men ", Simon has written. ** If they 
spoke m one-Jiners and punch lines 
Instead of conversation, it's only 
because It was the only language 
they knew. Spend a few afternoons 
around ihe Friar's Club, a hangout 
for agiog comedians, and a pencil, 
■a pad and a discriminating ear will 


record for you snnic nf the funniest 
iintl sHilik-sL dialngue you ever 
heard.” Simon's supeib ponrait of 
this dying breed of American go- 
geltcr also nlluw.s him to use a 
vivacious old vaudeville routine and 
thereby pul more life on stage than 
is usually found in u Neil Simon 
play. 

Edythe M. McGovern's .Veil 
Simon: A Critical Study is nn inci¬ 
dentally hilarious rtsunid of his 
work. The book calls itself criti¬ 
cism, but it is really only a fan’s 
notes. The ndLhor enjoys the foot¬ 
note us much as Michael Holroyd. 
■She footnotes such concepts as 
“universality", giving us the bene¬ 
fit of ber erudition. “Playwrights 
in the tradition of Ben Jonsoo, 


MViIidre, anil Groigc P.urnuid Shaw 
successfully raised fund u uu-utal 
tragic issues iviihnur eschewing the 
comic mode, and it is my firm con¬ 
viction that Neil Simon should he 
considered in this company." But 
she gives the reader nn analysis, 
debate, nor liiforniutiun to justify 
her idolatry. By her criteria, if 
Simon iniikcs a value judgment, 
he is a moralist; if lie writes an 
epigram, lie is a wii; if his plays 
have a beginning, middle and mi 
end, he is n classicist. Her honk, 
which, in effect, only provides the 
plots of Simon’s plays, is .in 
example of whui the late Jimmy 
Durante used to cull “ non-friction 

Simon thanks Edythe McGovern 
in his foreword to her book" for 


••giving the comic playwright , 
serious retrospective” T|J.' j 
uctly wliiit she has not d 0nc £ 
iluinnng everything for Simon £ 
convinces us nf nothing 
Plays deserve much more 2 
:■ cm liny. They are inipj r ?an t 
mark the final phase of BroldS?. 
Jung decline. Ihey contain 
prise, no nutrugeousness no m ' 
inunt, no .improvisation, no li 
g-ii-lty, no joy or extremes of 2 , 
kind. Ihey me popular wliho'm 
heing playful. Hi, stage corned? 
hardly distinguishable from i.ll! 
vision sitcom; and although 2 
laughter isn't canned: it's hnml 
genized. He has no comic ffi 
but. merely a a irk comic «£ 
crying oi lifts all the Way in ihl 
bunk. ” m 


d o « k o o,g 

*-$upj,:u 




One of IV. Heath Robinson's ink drawings from a sci tes of eleven arranged in 
one frttme. An item in Sntheby’f sale v{ English Illustrated Books and Drawings 
tins week, the sale includes watercolour illustrations by Tumid ta The Tempest 

«»({ Twelfth Night. 


Sehr funny, ja? 


By John VVells _ 

JOHN ECCLESTON C ~~~~’ 

.Test n Momcnt/Engllsclie WIfze 
83pp. Munich : Deutscher Tasdieu- 
buch Verlag. DM4.80. 

. To moke a selection of English 
jokes for foreign, in this case Ger¬ 
man, consumption is a sensitive 
assignment. At first sight, John 
Ecclesion's little collection seems a 
worthy enough effort: English 
jokes laid out, as if By a painstaking 
mortician, on ' the left-hand page, 
shell’ German equivalent on the 
rleht, with Hale touches of Engllsh- 
ne , s , s ,„-?, ! entJ , a ,0 °k of authenticity 
— Tibbies darf nie hinaus, und 
apdere Kaizen dOrfen nie ins Haus 
hmeiu Tibbies, it should perhaps 
bo explained, ha; just baffled the 
speaker, , an English spinster, by 
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Trench-coat hero 


By Darid Wilson 


BEVERLY LINET 

Ladd;: The -Life, The Legend, The 

Ufa .*£ ur. 


I p 

m 

: 15? 

III:. 

M 
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• Oa«bir'(of 'iVhlch pcrEotmonte Tima/ 
magailne remarked that ha 1 lobkeij: 
“ubOUL as comfoh^ble its a.giinmah: 
dt. 'ft' gatileii party % find ,». ifi : h Is- 
own estn mu Ion rtever-foiled- to ffceV 


nig in Ills toneless voice otid frozen 
smile' u poculinrly -Aihericah; btaau 
of hard ness und vuli)cr{iblllUt, Alfttr 
Ladd was at best: a . moderately 
lalpnted nctor- Of the svores nf Films. 
Jie made most nt'e .deservedly fo^. 
gnileii, fodder at b^st; for tnsom- 
lilacs: watching the late-lute ■show.. 
Hut l£ the critics, were unimpressed 

/Art J . .1,— _ 




t iolls. For. his -studio. Paramount 
le ivas a very bankable asset. ■ 

This according to his biographer 
Boverly Linet, may have been at 
least partly to blame for his fall 
Era in grace. Following his overnight 

.yecatfiqsj Lake; -nli a 'iroiicft-cbateai 
psychopathic , killer.....who, turn*, 
.patriot, .(n the last .reel.; Xadd -waa . 
pushed into film* Which bad nothing 
-In common -except thclc mediocrity, 
Uotmscowboy, "pirate,, soldier;, but 
he had cheated an Jihage, and needed- 
the grdy. ; rjlrtcqat and ,rhe mean 
swegte to embellish, it, aH he did 
thd Glass i Key - and The -Biiffi ; 

. Dafihp.Ope 1 a£w ;fllmv-Slfiijiie,' had 
a imrt Dgadp for-ihiip tn m jroljy- 
'VpotL hcnvCD. .Bur it yipa a sport, 

- Beverly. LlneMilla out UiiVrathar 
kot;ry tale, with- a 1 gbqd,.deal of- |ru 
con-sequatitial. chitchat, - 'Ah “inti- 
mate.'^Df. Hollywood Tdv more tnap 
Ihiciy years (no'her RubluHers de-. 
scribe her), ; shb is l eliably arid, 
loquaciously, informative on such 
matters es the .colour ^scliemeS of - 
Ladd's Hollywood: mansion and dis- 
ctect enough about his peccadilloes i 
to. pi ease all the many parties-she 
has iti.torvlewed. All—family,dridnda 




that Alan Ladd was sensitive and > 
insecure, .and probably happier on 
nis not insubstantial ranch Lhan on 
the studio floor.- Gossip.columnists, 
even the formidable duet nf Louella 
Parsons and Hedda- Hopper, shel- 
tered, Ijlra ("Just ns Cyrano Wrote 
? * ^|ihaTM|i&h;cBpfured Mx&xati '‘ 
heart for Thristian,- so did Baskett, - 
With .the first-net sq n dialogue -attrl-. 
buted" .to.- ■ Alan,. • help'-, capture . 
Amerjia ". Says Ms -Linet of one, of., 
those publicist ^roieetors). . . - ■;. 

Insistently, (hough and - fiot 
al\vnys between 'tlie fipM^the' evld*. 
ence accumulates tbat the key td 
Alan .Ladd’s Inferiority /complex 
Wo? .not- his tough uoghiktthgs (h la ! 
modier killed horself by swaflowliig 
put i p^sto), oat Itis: lack of. stature 
(more .then, one actross-.ivas obliged ’ 
to stand -in a .ditch:-for two-sliots), ' 
forceLul influence of the 
./wiMiatL U[sjfirtti6eut;d'fid:‘ 

Sfc^-iS£.^aKj weB-: 


n M^ LlhetYeveals; . 

bestdwed.ofi hint,. 

tts ‘VPin Hpd NijRb 1 ^* BWftclii Bifri e a 

among {J» hngmgrgphy.Q^ (hfj.fqr.- 
Tni)i^ 9 uc showbiz; stony, id, its one' 
interesting reve dlioii :: L i^Fa r Bmqtinc' 
.Studios was Ladd's Surro^te. father. ; 


producing it litter nf kittens by her 
brother, an mummed English turn- 
cat sitting in the armchair oppo¬ 
site. 

There is even a brief note by Mr 
Eccleston at the buck, iu which he 
warns-German readers that English 
is unusually rich in homophones, 
homonyms and homograms, ana 
tries bravely to explain in German 
whv a newspaper story about a 
mentally deranged rapist attacking 
a group of laundresses and making 
good his escape should merit the 
hendliuo “Nut screws wushors nnd 
bolts 

More reassuring still he adds a 

R aragrnph to the effect that Eng- 
sh jokos are about much the same 
things as jokes in any other coun¬ 
try. Wo are, he suys, mnrgiunlly 
more interested in the weuther, our 
pet? and black humour, we think nf 
Scotsmen as being menu, “ nhwohl 
Insider wlssen, Hass eher tins 
Gegentoll zutrifft" (although in¬ 
siders know that, if anything, the 
opposite is the case), and look 
upon tho Irish very much as a 
Gentian -looks upon the inhabitants 
of East Friesland. .Otherwise we 
«ro perfectly normal. 

On closer inspection however, 
grave doubts begin to arise. Is 
Me Eccleston, a' man who cart, 
choose a title like Jest a Moment, 
ideally cut out to be our Ambassa¬ 
dor of Fun to tho Hun? Our 
Rregte'sf i'v :(dneld.,•• anxiety In. Mr 
Eccleston's book, .East Frisians ‘ or 
no Bait Frisians,, Is abopftha Irish. 
.The, largest ...proportion of. thq 
jokcs y 9ie - , ipspjred by a, view 
of.., that •- long-suffering race of 
poets , apd. * dreamers as being 
mentally : subnormal, eg, “ What's 
the' quickest; way to 1 gfefc an 
■ Jflshmair .. AVlth a burnt- : ear ? 
Bhone.him up while he’s Ironing”, 
Noxf, seebad equal to thesB,. come - 
jokes suggesting a terror of death 
• and, jokes bused oo B hon or of 

h Pf ‘ hCm 'potson- 

jig |i soup contain mg insect 

1 -r > -ftnttwirrf of 

torpid Lon-, 
firtbrtolse on. the: 


_ , - ^ a J. ; hH?©. In a pet-ShoD 


Iv^ha^pcjng.. jjv.erchai'gpd in an 


ceaselessly on the unhinged, morbid ; 
neurotics that lope uncompreheiw- , 
ing about uur English streets-ens I 
becomes nwure nf n conslsitrt j 
mocking tune, systematically uad«- 
mining belief in England. • j 

At Lillies it is almost hs' if vt i 
wero lisLcniug iigniu lo Lord Ha« ; 
Haw himself. “ During the floods in i 
south-east England, twenty people : 
had lost their lives, cattle had been 
killed, buildings damaged and crops 
ruined, when the captain of 
darts team rowed Ills boat taw * 
bar of the Rud Lion nrtd said: 

“ What I Has the match been a* 
celled ? Not. you might object, * 
Joko In tho strict sense of the 
and you would be right. Indeed IK 
nearest thing to an English joke « 
the whole hook Is the one^qi^f. 
above ubout Paddy nnd the fl8H™j 
But r devastating propagews 
imago of domornliaBttoii. 
insanity, not to say ope in rl1 ? e,e 
for the British Tourist Authority. 

Once the purpose of the foiokjj 
understood, ovi deuce thot « e 
hero in the-, hands not « 
clumsy misrcpreseittatIoi> bat,« 

“ mole ” bent on selliog u* 
the river very quickly 
light. Over-confident, Jerry ^ 
in German- “jokes'* 
attempts to disguise , ‘ iein ;'-„a?' 
did you get that puncture (/'“Vl,.. 

4 Ran over a miJJc bottle (Hoir 
feldwebel) I * * But why dtdn] y® u . K 
it?' * Because a stupid M 
under his coatTho, third 
papular category in the boo*> u >| a . 
ibly'enough,' are jokes ^ 1 
guts tic incompetence. ,W 
seriously expected t°. ? 6 ^ould 
any • true-born BridSbcr 
attempt lo raise * ^ 

a story about an * nte r fl ^i?anvoo* 
ference being 8sked whe^or an ^ n 
<OTko Gei-mnn nnd an 

saying « Mich ”? To clinch the fj 

EccltSton, .in the best 
the British spy thrillbr. 

sdlf away with a schoofc^J 0 ^^' 
Trdcohi as we all know, P9* n Qr ihe 
la, Wean or* to . c ^ rr A’ -.Biinous 
Krokodlld, observed b y.?f jn lSi5 
English manager OH 5‘d^ l in e jJ,W 
we’ape Wld- that 

S eine Handtascho. 

siCq page, . in the ■ *J. aJp 
ish originaL “not ° r '/- 

was Wecu irjB - 0 Bfpo bag •' 

.1 suppose it wa> the c t “ u Jf e Sr,; ; sp 
tgn, that foMed hbfcl^ 

reassufihgly 1 fensilfh. But-n Jjjll. 
eno ugh ..Herr EcdesteiiW m & 
m<fe>, I- 


• • I . 
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viewpoint 

ALBERTO ARBASINO 

vinlance—our old Italian fero- doublets”. The baying for blond and the interesting differences or wero great engineers and petro- have ever known. Those who lived 

■Iu—and abstract discussion—our and the plottings of police in- nuances between his former and his chemists; soon after which the through Fascism and World _ war 

• nriirionn! habit of endless theoreti- formers. “Seething passions, present positions. Man and society major industries, instead of produc- Two in .Italy hove vivid mempnes of 

traOLLIUJiHi . ______:_____ _ 11, inn umalrVi fnr tho oAimtru dounmaH □nnfl no nnVAriu ntlH fArnnin lie 


Hecade 'might now be seen as a tors, the arrest of suspects, flight struggle, nf assemblies, meetings, Italians saw themselves as laboru- Craftsmanship and tourism—the 
violent 1 collective refusal to con- abroad. And n woman walking seminars and enngresses, most tories for avant-garde polirics and two activities for which we do have 

front the real problems and contra- alone, bandits approaching in their "new” Itnliun intellectuals talk not discarded everything that _ had a vocation and which alone are the 

dictions of a post-modern age. This carriage, an abduction_And the of realistic political plans, but of belonged tu the past they despised : saving of our economy—seem to be 

seems to be tne true psycho-drama charismatic archbishop’s pastoral subtle differences between ideo- prejudices, taboos, experience, nil- shrouded in Italy in a sort of c6l- 

nf Italian youth culture today, visits. And the threadbare poverty logical stances. ture, history and the collective lective shame. (As in certain 

which Is a traumatic attempt to re- of the nobility in the days of The D'Annunzio syndrome lias memory ; ami all ugnciiuural, pro- families, when the favourite son i< 
cover the most typical and popular hunger and fuminc And in the also returned : the fighting hour- f ess tonal, commercial, artistic and heavily in_ debt and the frivolous 

values of our historical past—as in event of the plague, as in the recent geols vitalism of D'Annunzio and technical knowledge. son’s earnings maintain the whole 

Khomeini’s Iran. dioxin episode at Seveso near Milan, the Futurists and the warlike But the rejection of experience Is family.) Italian ideologues and 

in hnrh Mic.ee rases a country full contradictory and inadequate warn- " trips ” of bookish intellectuals try- equivalent to the destruction of politicians, wedded, like Marx (and 

r anpionr traditions and couveii- i n 8s, belated and ineffective rente- jng to impose themselves on an machinery. As a consequence of Wagner), to the myth of tile iron 

tfnnt-.>nd resentments_refuses to dies, credulity, incredulity, disputes, inflammable public, in tremulous, this jettisoning uf the past, We have fl nd steel industry, see something 

lions—ana rcacuum-ni.^ : n r A M.»unps mian-uct nnH His- <.- 1 ^ „ m ,i,„ i, b j .. vaeunlv shameful in hotel-keeulue 

enter the so-called contemuorarj 
world—and face *ts true themes 
And in Italy, ax in Iran, it is no 
the old, the nostalgic or die reac 


vaguely, shameful in hotel-keeping 
or iu the cottnge industries making 
shoes, handbngs and clothes which 
export their products and a curtain 
image of Italy all over the world 
much more effectively than the 


S!* W tiiP fipnius Loci but the the clerisy”. And inquisiuons in- fanned Italian cities (from Dante's like Its predecessors, dredged up its pinch more effectively than tho 

™L - pt nn reaalnine'our own dignation, denunciations, suspicions, Florence to the Verona of Romeo themes, inspirations, fashions and ideologically noble iron and steel 

dsanest “roots ’’not out of cultural complicated trials based on un- and Juliet, etc) into battlefields hairstyles from earlier decades. Will industry is able ta do. 

rmhions (these ’ are usually mere reliable evidence. ' fought over by feuding neighbour- it therefore be remembered and This rhetoric abouL iron and steel, 

fads in Italy) but driven by a pro- Above all two immortal charac- hood bands of ruffians, identifiable evaluated us a patchwork or and about the “ central workforce ”, 
fniiniT natlnnal instinct ; ..rnmoKsi xmimi Don *>y the colours they wear, whoso collage? becomes- a "centrifugal sebizo- 

"Jj! .. _ naiinnni Rndrico and P Don Fenonte the tenitories are rigidly defined (this Youth culture today, then, first phrenla * -when everyone then tries 

This rediscovery of, national ^rigo and Don renan a, me street Js « whlte th J t bar .« b | ack « discarded the whole of the past then to escape from the mudi-lnuded 
identity Mislaid during the two : JS r ^ -j t that piazza "red ”, etc) and who are immediately inaugurated a period "central" factory: the young who. 

•‘Baomaloui” and “cosmopolitan’ « r " ld . f ! ’‘"nfto und^tand the continually Invoked in raids into 0 ?^ m»?rI«d«Bted HnSfolism in theoretize their “rejection of 

decadu of brie! economic boom ^el 3 K we ant to understand the « enemv t ' erritory - s in 9treet fights fJ 8 luon and^ taste! old clothes, old work”, the ideologists who preach 

(the fifties and sixties) appears lvn ig70s 1 and in interminable vendettas with furniture, old records, old films, old violence and sabotage of the factory, 

absolutely authentic, youthful and storlei of our own 1970s. no " general" or “ final ” aim but ideasand old-fashioned food- and the workers themselves who try 

spontaneous, just like the Iranian The Don Rodrigo component: the on ] y “personal ” or "local” Revolution and destruction serve tn secure a clerical future for their 

itudents reversion to the principles Renaissance (and medieval) violence rep ri S al 5 . not to yrin freedom from chains offspring, in that piccolo borghesia 

of Islam. . It may seem striking w hich delighted Elizabethan drama- The most modern ideological and individual liberty, but a life- which is now, for the first time, 

S!? USe A t . lS .2S ,8 ft ? a willrS a 5St lj8 ?» Got ' uc noveJ'StS’ SundU. motives and sociological labels are long, secure job in the bureaucracy acquiring a true “ centrality ” and is 

S±Si.hL. l SL?.n 0 i Khi S rntWJ2 and contemporary French onteilec- now . d Sl f ch well-known and integraHon Into the piccolo able to impart its particular modes 

SS bee “,i“L and pASHSSK tual5 ' ? re ^ dy for Stendhahan Italy centur T es .old Italian characteristics borghesia. Its challenge to die of taste and behaviour to society 

r p j ec - tad ' i,-j Br liriBm Wld Hahan meiodrama. ^LocaJ as «j| dolce far niente ” and “ I'arte capitalism of tile multi-nationals has »s a whole. 

E°, r °vw “ rirnwi potentates_ surrounded b y, p vY^*f d’arrangiarsi”; to the struggles led finally to its becoming the best Thus a visionary community lives. 

?JZ S irt, C £^f tu ttwmes of henchmen end body- |j EtwaBn corporations to claim in- customer of the crudest, most its revolution schizopTirenically as 


rather than as a" return of the ori^n^s lwed; to the disgraceful delaplda- ri on. Until recently drugs were habitable ” institution t the Factory 

renrnJ$* H thS vendettas, the taking^ of pnsonws tif)|1 of co |] ec tive resources; to an associated in Italy ivith the (as once the cathedral or the 

tbenfe of a nuairel about uccertainty and vagueness with re- “ RIglu ” witli the haute bourgeoisie barracks). Itseeksnotthedestruc- 

rS^MSSS^i own hands; that pecukai (Ma®i g ard to rights and to justice; to a and caf^ society (just as violence tion of the Bastille in fact, but a 

S’u A ±K revers'on even to the ancient pas* «*?}■ 


jnantally 
inausnlci 
melt like 
Whereas 


ent: the primacy 


fixed, lifelong "intellectual" ion 
inside it The-drama of Italian 
youth culture is diet these are not 
considerations of local colour or 
custom, but the facts of co-existence 
and of survival. 

Should we, .then, feel sorrow and 
shame as our most unfortunate 
national characteristics re-emerge 
intact from the past, knowing it 


ses? j£fir.nd"2sa = MUl'5SflisfS srasM ^ sauThirw! 

k ."t Sar-a SS.r£5£ «&? ssayar ln 

r^r mst c — as 50C,s ssE, , Kua^ ? .^ffi.. , ss: 

7 paradoxically ogam, even {Jjjoriej* Sli*l2i ^Sni if « ■ collapse. In the first cycle, in the So the debate about Italian you* hope, knowing that so many times 

* jennci /wHirh lllltll hflVinS inSlSiOd On SPOins 1C M » . Ann * i r\ in, nil ..aumr Jramatir m t-h a nnof* Tfilv Via-q KIlCCfienBfl 1ft- 


it is set) offers surprisingly topicol 
QBscnptipns of present-day events, 
toe; sigporoui, the- bravi, tliq edicts 


his days—3iis whole life and career great 


thecapes C., «he GS ^ *« 


% Michael Mallett '", 

■S pT 1 ' , ' “ 

OAfcUj M. CIPOLLA t 
I pldOCchi;e il Ghmduca 1 
jlspp. Bolqgna: II M^lino- L5,0d0. 


[uswit of new blood -into Florentine 
aistoricaj ■: Scholarship. ' Foremost 
r? 10 ^ ^he newcomers Is CWI», 
t-ipolla \vhq,fiqs beeit exploring that 
g*SJ‘ : .growth area * in Florendnfi 


S5.,9 } Weak' fit tQ^luis ■ which hit 

Wheh dteir hosts ave 


■ .JOif- -even, ;• 

■ ■dLseawwasnotcc 


L. wap, .- tfcouaht that the 
W not jcpjntaakntsris phe of 
dfeflWiiwbook. It 1 
^gtWrande whidh contrb 


However, before embarking on the Dunr 
details of the :• epidemic -and 3,000 
Florence’s responses to it, Professar ,ww. i 
rCipolla ‘discusses >: the 
latdoiishib's between- pefjods .of pSrJo 
fanzine, epidemics, • and broader ponsl 
levels of economic depression and Samt 
disruption. He concludes that the becat 
links are more subtle and complex level 
than is often assumed; in this case parttj 
the’ epidemic preceded the worst tile * 
of-a series of famine years, 1621, turns 
bitt.was undoubtedly ‘conditioned by- mlsct 
1 preliminary years of ■ deartli. > Si mi- outbi 
farjy the economic depression and -piagt 
unemployment which Florence ex- 
perienced iq the early 1620s was ^VJ 
more the result of the collapse of ■***£* 
European markets for- her. luxury - Jr” 
'cloth than-of internal, fimme and 
: epidemic conditions. 1 The fuuda- . . 

mental poiAt.is-made,and this also PJJfj 
has relevance for students of jjie 
post-Black Death economy . that mem 
Flbrentlhe industry -was esSejrtiaBy .Ww- 
gwred^exports aAd .Jgg 

fSs affected thah .piahy - urbqn. in- 
dusttlOs’ by changing: patterns 6f : gSJ 

internal: demand. :. , 

.. • TtiO typlitu oulibreak’vtM/in-ML. vV*^ 
t not particularly le^aL iuL&is -^s; 'tow 


During an eight-month period some 
3,000 people died in Florence, which 


Florence, which 


period. HowAverV- Hid offrejfdSjfe*^ 

ponsible, the MagiStrato della 
Sanit&, were very worried, both 
because of the generally unhygienic 
level of Jiving conditions and 'the 
particularly'appalling .conditions in - 
tlie hospitals which their lnvestma> 
tionj revealed,' and because of a- 
misconceived viewy that tlie:typhus 
outbreak wa? p preliminary to a 
plague epidemic, •- i ! 

fcipojla describes three levels! of 
response to the outbreak: first there 
’ was a cojicwn. to see thot Floren¬ 
tine hospitals did hot beepnie pver- 
ccotWed. . This CDncern stented 
partly from 'a .genuine desire to 
aVold' a breakdOivn ' of t^ei Ipubllc 
medical: services,;;'-and V on J 

tfn- anxiefy' td stifle .publiittjf and 
cortsequeot inqjositiPn of «' cordon 
sdmitalre by nelghbowhhg aates, 
with' all the' econom(c implications 
ot sUch a situation. ' • 

Irtstruclkuw tMke. Issued- to' tfc* 
"tebsphaia *o ’iricreaie the inunbbr 


bite health officials found' that ad 
most of .the Jidspitels. were control¬ 
led by the Church Ihone was a ten- 
: dquey '•!or ii Hteht i to reslsr bureau-. 
crOtje supe^yiSion by the State, Isi 
this resistance' the hospitals wove 
actually supported by riie _ Grand 
Duke -Himself, wlvo. was auxiiius to 
avoid any confrontation • between 
Church and State'. Thus the lyhnle 
episode’ throws : 'Hglit*'on tile 1 • rela-■ 
nous betivaeh' religious nnd secular 
rfftthorltiej in 6arly sevehtefejitii-celi- 
tury Italy. 

' The second . level of rdspoasd 
was .an attempt to. institute a system 
of free medical'cara Eor tihe victims} 
in dteir homes/ydiich weiia almost 
exclusively in die poorer areas of 
the city. Tlds policy, although re¬ 
markably enlightened io sortie . re»t: 
pects, was both immensely costly 
and, given idle - oOhttflkma nature f of 
tho diseasfc, tlionpugbly misguided, 
'niltdly,., the heUthi offlcloU -tried 
to improve bvlng conditions' witli 
new regujarions on die disposal 
of nialbt SOIL and by other att^uipts 
m oonttro! die. overpowering stench 
; which pervaded • toe, city. : , 

This short book la sn outttandiOg 

example of CipoUa’s: ability to draw 
■ broad stud important ooDcmsiona out 


book out of material' which many 
scholars would relegate to a learned 
ai'tlcTCTlie. iifflghti Which lie pi'd- 
vides on Jiving conditions in prq- 
iiufustriai cities baYe a universal 
application, as do those on tlte 
activity of seventeentli-ceuiury 
bureaucracy, In this latter area, per¬ 
haps, one could liave wished for' 
more background, material ou tlie 
working of Grand Ducal' govefn- 
;menf.' aud indebd on the Grahd 
Dukes . thoftrtse!vcs..j-ThD.. point -is* 

L tigyer made, that at the height of 
the. epidemic .the experienced and- 
widely respected Cositno II died.- 
tp' be replaced by his boy son and 
a-.regency which was noted for its 
ineffectiveness and its attachment, 
to .die Church. Given die important 
contrast which ia drawn . between 
die attitudes of the patrician ad-- 
minjstratbrs. and those of tpa Gwuid. 
Duke himself - this seem®.*au odd- 
orrtission. . -. • • 

But in the last resort, it is dip; 
key' corttrasd between (be relatively 
eivll^tehea and Sophisticated . ap¬ 
proach of tbe officials In practical, 
-matters, Arid thqlr real Igitprance, 
... both of _the nature of jha disease 

example of CipoUa’s: ability draw -with which (bey were dealing and 

broad and importont ooncrastona but of! the normal Irvin* conditions of 
of X wlativtfy. minor hid, tocalhed t^e.tower ebuser, which is die moat 
eritode:'to‘tikte;lAiapt.a'vMbM' striking message of tbe book. 
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Dramatic depictions 


By Roger Savage 


ALLAROYCE NICOLL : 


the 


"■ -ie Garrick Stage 
1 ient res anti Audiences ill 
Eishtecntli Century 
Vsipp. 116 illustrations. Mail- 
i i ‘star University Press. £14.50. 
i) 7190 0768 2 


The eighteenth century in England, 
the latter part of it especially, was 
a great age of lira nut-depiction. It 
snowed frontispieces to playscriprs, 
engravings of productions, evoca¬ 
tions of pit, box and gallery, and am¬ 
bitious easel-pointings after Shakes- 
spearc. Admittedly you would only 
need a small room to house all the 
pictures which have reul artistic 
quality. But if your interest 
is in playhouses, playwrights and 
performers, every one of ilic hun¬ 
dreds of surviving pictures and 
plans has something to soy. In fact 
it would lie valuable to have nil of 
them published as u single corpus 
with learned commentary. 

A!lardyce Nicoll’s The Garnik 
Stajlj is lint such a catafopue 
raisomui lint it does have all of 116 
Illnsl rnl inns, wcil-diosen for the 
mosi part (if ton often mistily 
reproduced) and admirably inte¬ 
grated with the text; and the most 
probing and valuable sections of the 
text itself are concerned with the 
visual evidence for Georgian 
theatre, its sources, its categories 
and the proper ways of reading it. 
These, Nicoll argues, combine 
caution with active imagination. 
Tlmt frontispiece of Mrs X in a 
dressy tragic role; that sketch of 
a playhouse with a play in full 
swing; that academic-sublime land¬ 
scape called “Prospero’s Cell” or 
"Macbeth Encountering the 
Witches”. One should not auto¬ 
matically lake them nt face value. 
It may well be' that Mrs X never 
played the role, that the sketch 
leaves out features of the building 
winch were certainly visible to the 
sftetcher, that no stage machinery 
at the time could get anywhere near 
making those geological shapes or 
that sort of weather. But one should 
not reject die pictures either. The 
frontispiece may tell us something 
about the lady's ambitions, the 




which may well come from its 
published . posthumously. Q 


completed the manuscript »”■ 
stands not long before hia deatb in 
his early eighties four vearT, 
and Sybil Rosenfeld has* 
tile text for publication, 
been done unobtrusively and a, i 
as one can tell, efficient]* 
barely a dozen small slips and? 
consistencies (though I could 
the mtlex were fuller and ,h« 
bibliography hud been added) a, 
editor and press have left K 
wearing two rather ill-assorted fi 
There is Nicoll in the hat offo 
specialist in visual evidence, w idu 
Toi- a fairly knowledgeable auK 
This is the Nicoll who says half ■ 
dozen times that such and suchi 


tupic or story lias been so wi*|, 
treated or repeated by scholars S 
lie can pass over it - 


whose concern is so wholly'!^ 


Quickly, 
wholly , 


and 


Two water-colours by J. Roberts: left, David Garrick as Sir John Brute in The Provoked Wife, and right, 

David Lamck as Abel Druggcr m The Alchemist. 


sketch shows by omission what parts 
of the playhouse the average play¬ 
goer took for granted, the sub lime 
landscape suggest what die same 
playgoer thought he saw when 
seduced by candlelight, well-spoken 
blank verso, two-dimensional wings 
and shutters and a sense of 
occasion. 

The illustrations In The Garrick 
Stage are sometimes unhackneyed to 
a fault. It is a pity not to have vivid 
old faithfuls like Zoffany’s Trial 
Scene from The Merchant of Venice 
(with Charles Mecklin’s revolution¬ 
ary Renaissance-Itallan Shylock sur¬ 
rounded by very dix-huitiime 
English persecutors}, or Wilson’s 
“Lear on the Heath ” (David Gar¬ 
rick losing his wits In Hanoverian 
ermine), or Cipriani’s extraordinary 
Icon of Garrick as the British 
Roscius unveiling a statue of Shake¬ 
speare Siamese-twinned with the 
goddess Nature, which would have 
epitomized most of nhe argument 


of Nicoll’s first chapter. Still, some 
of the least familiar pictures are 
the most rewarding, notably three 
oils from NIcoll’s own collection, 
one of them an anonymous interior 
oE Covent Garden in the 17G0s, 
crude but very evocative, with a 
modern-dress Macbeth, broom- 
stlcked witches, blazing chandeliers 
and the obligatory grenadiers guard¬ 
ing the stage-doors. And the text 
surrounding the pictures is stylish, 
if a bit garrulous, and has sensible 
things. to say about metropolitan 
and provincial theatre. 

In bJI of it Nicoll follows the 
golden mean. He will not allow 
that the Garrick decades were ones 
of total theatrical stasis, though he 
admits that many things did not 

®i ter ’i_ nor ^ Ges " e encoL, rago tjie 
idea that the period saw a general 
revolution, though he does point out 
the significant number of novelties 
in these years, novelties “ which pro¬ 
phesied a change in theatrical prac¬ 


tice ... an instinctive and only 

f iartly conscious breaking away 
rqm the family party atmosphere 
which had hitherto prevailed ”: 
the banishing of the public from 
backstage and the stage itself for 
instance, the removal of those chan¬ 
deliers and grenadiers, the drift of 
the dramatic action away from the 
forestage and upstage i nro the 
scenic area, the boom in scene- 
design, the use of drop scenes to 
hide scene changes, the growth of 
historic costuming, the beginnings of 
unified ddcor and even of some¬ 
thing like co-ordinated production. 
As for Roscius himself, Nicoll 
allows Garrick a natural eminence 
but does not let us fo-rget his gifted 
colleagues and reminds us again 
and again that his great talent was 
for playing along with the Zeitgeist, 
for adapting the drama’s laws to the 
demends of the drama’s patrons. 

So far so good. But there is a 
problem with The Garrick Stage, 


graphic that he can explain 
Point that “ since the primitive and 
cumbersome systems of admissim 
to the playhouses cannot be w. 
tonally illustrated . . . that snbfw 
■s deliberately omitted here B Bn 
there is also Nicoll In the had 
rhe freshman’s guide writing win 
he calls a “short general aurm' 
the Nicoll who pitches quite ife 
of the book at a very simple 
and takes us on several ratnerkil) 
time-travelling tours round dt« 
gian playhouses. 

It can be bizarre to Jmttapw 
paragraphs by the two Nlcolls, bn 
more serious is the fact that u j 
general survey, the book tends id 
give short shrift or no shrift at ill 
to many important unvisual tbiiip 
rhe freshman needs to know; hi 
just systems of admission but ilw 
questions of acting style, theiw 
music, the social standing of ihc 
players, the manager’s approach to 
running his playhouse, his relations 
with authors dead and living, id 
(not least) the actual plays he pre¬ 
sented. The humble beginner Kill 
need at least one other introduction 
of roughly the samo kind lo con- 
plemcnt Nicoll’s if he is to get 
u clear view of the whole scbjKt 
The obvious choice is Cocll Fricri 
Theatre in the Age of Garret 
which Blackwell published In 13E 
and which, while not strong oo 
visual evidence or matters of bridi 
and mortar, is profuse with verBl 
quotation and full of detail. It n 
a pity Price and Nicoll did not 
together. 



By J. P. Kenyon 


( F. P. LOCK i 

The Politics of Gulliver’s Travels 
' 156pp. Clarendon PressOxford 


• University Press. £7.50. 
0 19 812656 5 


When ^Gulliver’s Travels was first 
published,- in 1726, most readers 
\ t0 °k it to be a general sarire on 
. modern politics and mores, though 
even then a few thought jt was a 
direct allegory, like Dryden’s Absa- 
tom and Achitopel, in which the 

plot, a nid eveix character in it, had 
a direct-- 'equivalent in content- 
POtary politics. , John Gay told 
Swift, ’‘The politicians to a man 
•Agree, that it is free from particular 


reflections, but that the satire on 
’general societies of men - is ; too 
lewerat >Not bwtvtoi mow ahd 'then' 
’With'people bf greater pef*. 
p lei illy, who are in. search ^or^par- 


Bleftiscu France, but that Is pretty 
harmless anyway. 

Nevertheless; puzzles have an 
abiding attraction, there is never a 
lack of literary mechanics willing 
to wrench the meaning of a text, 
and certainly no lack of Gay ’9 
people of greater perspicuity ». in 
this century the arch-villain was Sir 
Charles Firth, who in n British 
Academy lecture in 1919 proposed a 
direct allegorical structure for the 
Travels, and made a host of confi¬ 
dent identifications. Skyresh 
Bolgolam became the Earl of Not¬ 
tingham, Gulliver Bolingbroke, 
Redresal Carteret, and so on. Firth’s 
suggestions, couched as dicta, were 
subseauemly taken up and elabor¬ 
ated by the distinguished Swiftian 
editor, Arthur E. Case, whb was 
determined to find a contemporary 
equivalent for every imaginary 
character or situation, at least in 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag. And 


and Case’s attributions. (Another 

Stow. S in Moiem 

F., P. Lock is-a sceptic, too. He 
Shows that most later attributions 
are bad m logic as well as fact. The 
characters can only be made to fit 

rnr MnrlortHn «. __ « i 


■ —vc iliQUC __ 

y » r i n I tb?t some Q f their 
attributes are “ironic”. but 

imnnefiUlfl 'J- « • * ■ 



r— —:r?. "*®. . j*««»» . uuc It ■ Is 

Impossible to decide whidh are 
Ironic and which .are genuine unless 
we decide who the character is be¬ 
forehand. For most characters, and 
even whole sub-plots, a. number of 
alternative .equivalents can "he 
offered, markedly divergent and 
often contradictory, but equally con- 
vincing., In any case, Swift wa s per- 
9*.Producing a direct 
allegory if he wished, as .Uc £d in 
?.WHig Junto in the 
Exwriiifer .In 1710. .&nfc topical 
aUusions there were, of course, but 
in the main the Travels were a gen¬ 
eral satire on .modern politics, in 
comparison with the ideal. More- 
“Y.er, -many,.. topical. . allusions-^. 


ble of introducing a Mrs Flimnnn 
who cannot be equated with Lady 
Walpole at all. As for his close 
colleague, Redresal, \vdio remains 
largely colourless, there Is no rea¬ 
son why he should be eitlior Towns- 
heua, or Carteret, or anyone else. 
Tiie Emperor of Lilliput and the 
King of Lnputn have some of the 
characteristics of George I, but that 
was because all three, in Swift’s 
eyes, were bad rulers. To sum up, 
fn Lock’s words, " Contemporary 
• politics should be thought ' of as 
illustrating Swift’s point 9 rather 
than explaining them”. 


Queen or her ministers, and^ 
out their control or direction it *» 
lost. 


cm 


Thus tlio Importance of Wngi ml 
nperors In Swift’9 knagioa? 


.wa4 like trying to solve a crossword 
puzzle- in .which •; the wards' down 
do not mesh with the wqrtis'across, 
though all the clued seem plausible. 
The idemlflcallon of w Big-endians “ 
and *' Little-endians " with Catho- 
; lies Rod Pmrestonti and; “High- 
, heels ” and “ Liiw-hoels “ with Tones 
rand Whigs, is nbviou? ertouch, and 
F i'Lord liigh Treasurer 
: of Lilliput, could well be Intended 
, as a caricpnirO of Si^ Robert.Wal¬ 
pole. But, beyond this ir is. diffi- 
. cult tn go, aod .it. is not even cledr 
. that the events, satirized aid those of 
■ 1730-34 op 1718-20, on!any 

of them, -or whether Gulliver is 
Oxford or Bolingbroke qf both, dr 
^whether, the Emperor - Of Lilliput .is' 
• Queeh Anne or-George J. or rtelther. 
■r..Presumably LUHpuc Ts Eugland.^hd 


tq Spofajc tin ueen 

. exaggeraied. Regius prolossor he 
mey: iWve been, Augustan scholar 
he was n6t ; r h|s choseq field was 
the mid-saVentcenth; not the early 
^bteenth century. To tho politics 
of Walpole’s daj). he brought only 
the superficial'expertise of a ! gifted 
Shjnfeuri and tbe lltetary critics v^q 
followed him oould conttibuth little 
more. Moreover, i« ■ 1919 the poli- 
■.tlCs of: tlio Angvistan period Vwero 
scarcely understood in day seffotia 
souse j *.Felling had still to write his 
history, of ;the early Tory party, 
Trovelynn his . trilogy ’ bn - Anne’s 
reign.- And even abiCo Cd^e Wrote in 
. 1945 research has been. dH?dn &n- 
other layer cldeper, 'Baking as sighl- 
ficarttly .nearer an ilnderstandlng of 
■ political 'facts and attitudes as they 
appeared to SWifr and His. contetu- 
: pprqrJes, Thiw ;a trained historian 
rike j. A;- Downio, (Veqr BQok of 
English Studies, ,3977) tan -casually 
mukq ipincemeat; pf mo# <j£ pirth$ 


porter, ;thfe" Thistle end 
■ ^■ ; *ntfoauced tq 'the 


i2^TOc a 3£ 10n ’^^pnblishad-in- Dublin 
The'story goes that; Swift’s 

E the first edition 

In .1726 for fear 0 f prosecution. Lock 
convincingly argue* thHt. this is non- 
owwt. contributed td 

. Sense of his owri; The 1726 edition 
th° o^eioal vers ion. ' , as 

, JP-JkJP? 1 11 flI1 V. ue[ail,.nrid nontj 


h£KSLiS , J*?Sjw 




But if ( Gulliver’s Travels is a 
plrilosophac construct, "a vision of 
Political wdsdom ”~and Lock does 
.not hesitate to compare it with 
■Plato’s Republic —what were its 
roots? Lock, in fact, begins Ids 
. book with « full explanation so that 
a new edifice is erected, rather con¬ 
fusingly, , before the old one is 
Indeed: of. concenu-aring 
■:.0n_'Swifra direct experjeilce of 
Oxford ministry 
■9*. 1/30“ 34, a Jo destone for previous 
erlfcws,. he addresses himself to his 
eori-ler career ■ as secretary and 
amanuensis to., . Sir William 
Temple, irom 1689 to 1699. He 
argues, that Tempde was a vital 

ui ^i t,® 1 Swift Acquired 
bis philosophic Pessimism, end later 

- SS. to :own career os a 

■ wisdom denied 1 , while 

. • i of .life, the 1 means 

^ .h> Em country’s 
surveying the coT- 

'XMPtion, apd i-stupidity : current .• 

detach* 

1 Tempfd:. he-. took 

'• Art. adverse. y£e<w of 'thro con-' 

!perhaps - .A certain cooidesa towards 


III GWIU9 / 

realms. The King of Brobdins^^ 
his ideal of lha pliilos.pphor. 
the man of action who is 
of theory, mi unquestioned 

but an unassuming and civiutta IF 
son. Lock siiggasrs tliut Sm***® 
drawing oil the oxampla of CMiih 
XII, warrior king of Sweden. At 
first siglu the Idea is grotes^i 
Lock can adduce a consider^ 
amount of circumstantial 
hi support, nnd oven tha most 
cal must admit that no ottej 
temponHy ruler «mi* g. 



OWitt ns a politician, as 
man, as a believer 
of public opinion, simply a 
was a party pamphleteer, g w 
propagandists, he hAd . l ,n Lj 
contempt for those -he aaoresw^ 





rmMWbT' *wk« letter s'and 


critical of Waipoie,. r 'fenifl 

that he wanted them W? de '^[ e ji 
parliamentary control. «0 ’\7, 
change of men, not ^e«oad 
just ^because he was andut 
the ordinary, if did not 
he wds in any way forw 
The “general composition,. 
had beep achieved in 
was nothing but a Sit.-it 

tory’s clockj aA Lock point* ^ 

was simply “an jjiAj 

state; freed froW'jJSjlJjuSLwd 
superstition of the Middle 
yet untroubled «: by 
war or the .discoveries^of t # 
Science, io whichlart^Swift ^ 
hostile as- ■ any . Spanish , 

The Travels «« a 'lesson w. 

laugh, buf they-hayo no 

teach. ; Even BrObdingndgW ® of & ■ 

so ■ much' a fi j 

form - in ■ co ntempor ;|hfd 

libstqlgic^'eVocauoh - 0* * 

.goldeu.Agoi’V' ' • •■•’ -• '■ 


1 :i :; '''.-.'i'..' .i ,. k 
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Kitchen Agonistes- 


By Stephen Wall 

Early Days 
Cotteslof Theatre 

A first impression of David Storey’s 
new play might suggest that we are 
in some home (front Home, per¬ 
haps) where men live out the even¬ 
ing of their days sitting about on 
lawns where it seems always after¬ 
noon. There have been a good many 
such incumbents of the rattan 
chair over the years. It is occupied 
on this occasion by Sir Richard 
Kitchen, a faded public figure who 
was once a man of power, held 
down several ministries, and was 
even fancied ns a possible premier. 
You might take him for an Elder 
Statesman. Earlu Daus, however, is 
not as misleading a title as it might 
seem because for Kitchen all those 
years of memoir material are now ns 
though they had never been. What 
does come back with real force is a 
childhood memory' of a high bridge, 
with tiny people looking down, and 
through and beyond the bridge the 
endless sea. This imagist inset is 
delivered' at the beginning and the 
end of the play with a lyric intensity 
all the more piercing for being so 
clearly an effort to recapture and 
retain by a man npproadhing his 
last grasp. 

The only actions that now seem 
available to Kirchen are more or 
less reprehensible. He U under con¬ 
stant surveillance by the family, 
their employees, the local doctor. 
Walks down to the village end in 
undesirable and more or less in¬ 
decent Incidents. The telephone is 
used in an improper. manner. Sir 
Richard persists in regarding oit$ 
of His attendants as a spy, sent to 
prise out those secrets of which he 
no longer retains the haziest notion. 
He even plans to dofoct t oue of the 
most haunting passages of the play 
—haunting, at least, in Sir Ralph 
Richardson's wonderful voicing of 
it—tries to picture the Russian vil- 
J*jjf where this fantasy suggests he 
wll end up. The imaginative power 
ot-.-suahi moments—tor which the 
restraint- and- economy of Lindsay 
Anderson’s direction provide the 
Beat sort of context—U one reason 


why the old boy seems* so sym¬ 
pathetic. His attempts to outflank 
nature by memory and imagination 
arc after all nothing special : it is 
what the old do. Storey's work has 
often been at its best when he has 
tried to irradiate the ordinary, and 
he hasn't allowed his hero’s celebrity 
to tempt him into assuming that 
top people are different. The point 
is rather that the old, whoever they 
arc, arc too like us fur comfurt. 
Sir Richard may complain tlmt 
"people have no regurd for age— 
they.see their own destiny too 
clearly”, but it is just such com¬ 
plaints which establish the human 
community between him and the 
audience. You can see—at such 
moments, at any rate—why Storey's 
work has provoked excitable men¬ 
tions of Wordsworth. 

In this case, however, animal 
decay has not brought tranquillity. 
There is a pervasively Shavian tinge 
in die tone. Kitchen is not prophetic, 
like Shotover, but he has in common 
with Shaw’s sodden sage a fetching 
cuntankerousness, a wilful readiness 
to misconstrue, mid an udroit ability 
to wrongfoot the worldly. His grand¬ 
daughter's aspirations towards 
revolution seem sketchy compared 
to tihe old man's jests at die expense 
of vouch, art, integrity and. philo¬ 
sophy. Yet these aphorisms sound 
more Shavian than they are. Both 
hi their charm and their indiscretion 
they seem more the last flickers oC 
a spell-binder of the old school. 
Kitchen himself insists that his 

E olitical career was effectively killed 
y a disastrous speech which was 
too candid about liin colleagues' 
short-comings. 

The real life of the play lies hi 
the way that such mildly witty 
pricks to the mind are juxtaposed 
with other' elements that requhe no 
'special intelligence to experience or 
upprccia-tc. Profoundly affecting are 
.the : sudden pockets'of emotion— 
particularly associated with mem¬ 
ories of the wife whom Sir Richard 
seems to have treated -so badly 
: despite his apparently impassioned 
defence of . marriage-—which cause 
brief episodes of turbulence that are 
. disquietingly close to other tantrums 
when the old mnn is obviously 
hamming, it up. Sir Ralph-negotiates 
with calculating but benign subtlety 
the close relationship in tho very 


old Lil-Livocii spontaneous overflows 
of genuine feelings and melodrama 
of mo most self-indulgent kind. His 
differentiation hetween ihe-ren] and 
the bogus, whose external signs 
seem so similar, is masterly. He con¬ 
veys too, and even more umierviiigly, 
the fitful and failing grip of the 
senile on the simple phenomena 
around them : what happened to the 
doctor ? Have the trees moved ? 

The material that David Smrey 
gives his actor to create such effects 
with is at all times spare, though 
not scrupulously mannered as in 
Home, and the play itself is short. 
Our sense of the human acces¬ 
sibility of the protagonist is cer¬ 
tainly enhanced hy this terse lack 
uf verbal pretension, even though 
it also involves a relatively perfunc¬ 
tory treatment of the other charac¬ 
ters. We do get a brief poem written 
by the granddaughter's young iiinii, 
and considering what a dire effort 
it is no doubt it Is as well that his 
mind is not extensively explored- 
Mr Storey, of course, knows that 
It is feeble (even though its title, 
'‘Samson 1 ', has a certain resonance 
in the context), and he is perfectly 
charitable to Sir Richard's family 
and interlocutors. They, for their 
part, appear to put up pretty well 
with an old chap who may be fasci¬ 
nating in the theatre but who would 
clearly be hell to live with. 

Sir Ralph, on the other hand, we 
feel we can hardly have too much 
of, despite his lion’s share of the 
piny’s lines. It is in Itself moving 
thar, nearly sixty years after his 
first stage appearance in 3921, ha 
sliould offer us so brave and affect¬ 
ing a performance. David Storey has 
written for him a part which allows 
this great actor legitimately to 
deploy that oddly. tangential rela- 
tipnship to reality that has so long 
been his special quality. The mer¬ 
curial vivacity, visionary abstraction, 
genial satire, und brief plunges, into 
anguish are all .wonderfully visible 
iti the intimate confines of the 
CotteslOe, .and a text which releases 
such An .exhibition must -be of some 
value, whether the , pi ay’s language 
has enough in it to make , it t suf¬ 
ficiently available to lesser actors, 
whether it has the kind uf trans- 
mitteble life that will survive its 
first animator, it is perhaps early 
days to tell. 1 ■' 


-, , . i , • . : 

These pitchers is potry 


By John Naughton 

Photographs by Robert Frank 

.Upper Gallery ICA. .. 

“Robert Frank, Swiss, unobtrusive, '• 
nice, with that little camera he raises- 
; and snaps With one hand he sucked 
a-'sad'poehi right out of America 
onto film, taking rank with the 
tiagic poets' of the world;” Thus 
Jack Kerou&c in his introduction ■ 
10 Frank’s celebrated photographic . 

The Americans, first pub- 
. ‘Shod i» 1958. Visitors io.tba, IGA.,; 
, umil May 18 have flidj oppprionUy . 
ot deciding for themselves - whether 
1, 15 : “judgment Is characteristic 
KBrouaq hire, or an assessment 

which survives the test of time. In 
““•ng so, they might also popder . 

collections of . photographs 
i? 6 to cause.; writer^ ito • lose thei r . 

• .wangles, or at ledst their critical. - 
judgment,..' • ... 

.Not that one should expect 
oet^chment from Kerouac—or al- 
roo?t B ny other American writer for 
'W*j-wuttAfrijti"relation.to photb- . 

! graphs like' -Prank’s. tWrit6r9 who - 
. iIWX9*y'i "inintain that. America 
£ I differept,*.-, that- all human life 
1 mhVJ y ’?*" Shore,; that every imagin- • 
be - found * some*' • 






:=vl : '- 

\'A ‘- ‘T'.-t'iv it .%“) ’efcf- 

-;,r- - i;. • ■; v “a •• ■■ r ;; ... 

<- . .. r-r *' •’. 

4 detail from one .of the photographs inihe Robert Frank exhibition 
..... . * reviewed here,- . 


over 


- 1 - 1 - -- is clearly an important preparation, 

r».. continue in the next scene, a iluet 

By Derrick Futtett between the heroine mul her maid; 

_- Dnnae’s " Was Hi nun els Rcgea ” 

Die Licbe dec Danae sounds like die Sonnet in Capriccio. 

unr n „iirt Then a march introduces tho court, 

ppu aa ___‘ which includes a semi-chorus of four 

, ... — —i i"' ■ " queens, all former lovers of Jupiter. 

Strauss’s penultimate opera was This march takes us straight from 
broadcast on April 20. It is the least the style of Le Bourgeois Gentil - 
known of the canon; Keinpo con- houwne to that of the Capriccio 
ducted mi English production in Laughing Octet: another gap filled 
1953, but the work has never been in. After a lively ensemble marking 
retarded. Strauss had a special rhe arrival of Midas’s ship, Midas 

affection for it because of its himself is a sad_ let-down. The 

association with Hofmannsthal. In music stays on this lower level till 
3920 the poet had proposed the idea rb* end of Che act. 
of a work combining two Greek Act Two is a succession of Wag- 
myths : that of Zeus, or Jupiter nerian situations. Jupiter flitting 
(Strauss preferred the Uomun with his four queens Is like Farsi* 
name), appearing to Danae in a fal and the Flower-Maidens; the 
shower of gold, and Lhat of Midas, god's stormy exit, after he . has 

But Strauss was too busy with other warned Midas not to defy hint, re- 

projects. The idea was forgotten colls Wotan ; the Mldas-Danae duet 
until 1935, seven years after tlic is Triatancsquo in ending with an 
poet's death, when Strauss wanted interrupt inn, not by n jealous hus- 
a new libretto. The material whs bond but by the lady being turned 
then worked up into a text by his to gold (the Golden Touch has its 
current librettist, Josef Gregor, and drawbacks) ; and Midas’s cries of 
the opera was first heard in 1944. Gudt, when he realizes what he has 
Alas, Gregor was no Hofmann* Fj?* 1 ®*. reca ll Parsifal after being 
that. Norman Del Mar, in his hook ,°/u- t ,e 

on Strauss (from which most of PJ B00tl 03 t ,e * 3CSt things 
these facts arc taken), writes “V “ ct ,° ne - 

amusingly of the confusions which .The last act—Danae having de- 
dogged the work's progress. The tided in favour of Midas, and there- 
plot is too complicated to be sum- by regaining her humanity even as 
marized briefly, but it involves mses Ins riches—would be rc- 
Juplter disguising himself as Mid-as nundnnt dramatically were it not 
and Midas disguising himself as a *? ! t { ,e unexpected emergence of 
third pally, while Danae, who at t “ e character of Jupiter, 
the beginning loves gold more than He visits Danae in a last, imsuc- 
she loves men, ends up renouncing cessful attempt to win her, and in 

J upiter’s riches in favour ol a Ills farewell to the earth he inspires 
urn an love. It is all rather a^ess. the noblest music in the • opera. 
The idea of DanaeS transforma- There are other riches, too, such as 
turn is marvellous, but Danae hardly the canon in which the Euur queens 
develops us a character until Act 3, joke. tenderly with Jupiter before 
by which time most of the action he takes leave of them. So Danae 
is over. Midas, too, is e bore presents a pattern, of a kind 
(Strauss always had trouble witln familiar in Strauss: a strong first 
tenor roles). • act, a weaker second, and si recovery 

Musically, however, die opera is. [ n the third. Its importance in 
.rich. After an ..Inurpduotoiy scene helping to irefine tils:r style, has 
oddly reminiscent of Weill, an already been noted; ; ' ; 

orchestra^ interlude depicts the; The studio -performance Incor- 
golden rain. Immediately we are irt porated certain transpositions intro* 
the world of the Oboe Concerto and' duced by Clemehs Krauss. Arlene 
die Duet Concertino, with their- Saunders and Ndrmau Bailey headed 
diatonic- woodwind cascades and uri- a strong . cast, which Included a 
expected harmonic shifts. The music rdvlshlrig quartet of queens. The 
of this interlude colours ati the sub- 1 BBC Opera Chorus and Symphony 
sequent action. Pre-eohoeg of: Orchestra were conducted by Sir 
- Strauss’s late style, for which Danae Charles Mackerras. 


LONG LIVE 
SANDAWARA 

A novel by . 

Colin Johnson ' 

Taking Ihe name of a legendary 
folk-hero - Sand aware, and .armed 
with vague political ideas gleaned 
from Ho Chi Mlnh, a'group of 
teenage aboriginal arili-heroes' 
attempt to bring revolution to the 
suburbs oI.Peril). Bootless,,. 

unemployed and confuted, . 

ttielr struggle, Ib doomed \o failure. 

A compassionate story, ■ 

. highlighting the problems of the 
Bit’aaUoh faced by the .Aborigines 

?! 26.95 ’ ‘ - ■ 

Available from bookshops or 
Quartet Books Limited 
A member ofth.eNamara Group ■ 


much American photography of tha 
time. . 

Oj- perhaps they are just refieo- 
tlons of the fierce individualism 
which, thbugh forcing htm to forego 
the security of magazine work, also, 
.left him free to photograph tilings 
as he saw them ? (It Is said that-he 
turned down an Invitation to join 
Magnum because he couldn’t stand; 
the prosp&ct of being told to shoot- 
more vertical pictures to meet the 

requirements of a client). 1 

The present show ' incorporates, 
phqtographs . mainly "from ■ The . 
Americans'■ and Line of my -Haiid^ 
though- somaJfamqus pictures (not-' 
s-'abiy'thos^ of the shrouded ‘car at 
Long Beach and of the elevator girl 
In Miami Beach) are missing. (Nor 
are there any explicitly autobio¬ 
graphical pictures.) Nevertheless the 
"exhibition is. representative... of 
Frank's cbitcerns and style. The tone 
Is sombre, the composition unoriho- 
dox, the profile are grizzled, quuu* 
lous—and sometimes pathetic,'.. 

... Frank's images do indeed amount: 
to a “ sad poem ”, ^ Kerouac said., 
Perhaps this is why hp'abandoned 
. atill photography .and took to'mak¬ 
ing films, whetre at least the grava¬ 
men' of situations is mitigated by 
tliq-dynamic's o£ movement. .With a' 

.nira fniirh'.i thtt-TCA Srr^pntllB 


ft 





?| e ‘w?9eseiUei; may- be /expected 
■IP: which appear to 


Which we felt must be true. even; 
if .they were rarely/visibla from t 
this side.of the Atlantic,'Their effect 
on -Americans was understandably 
traumatic, which is why there was 
sudi 'a -furore when the book--was 
.first published. And which i? «m; 
why Kerouac was so Excited;- per- 
ceiving « _ he - did. that ' ^ fhy, 


- in Zurich, id 1924, hd.nad.cbme to 
the US relatively Jate^-ju$t attor 

- the War. Thh Images which went 
into The Americans fcan the rat Ore be 
seeh as the ..reaction of a European 

■■sensibility ^Stupefied by.'Wh .gaudy 
■ Vulgarity, of the neW ’s_o.eiety..,Cer- 


(1958) ahd M0 ; and; My Brother , 
... (1968), gt- 3- .pha on ^-9'May' and' 
:l3-JG May r'espeCtivaly, ' . 

r- l 1 _^.- n j . --— —----- 

Forthcoming events at the National 1 
Poetf-y Centre,‘ 21 Eads; Court:. 
Square, London. SW5, include read- 

-i 7 - • t. .1-W /W_At ffUl.l 


’ and- SeSmu* Hettoe^'Xf 


• Tr^da Counter . t , 

29 Goodqe Street London Wt . 

Quarto 

, ■ •' i 

May issufl out now 

UNPURI.ISHED rAStERNAK,’ 
LETTERS AND 
-.PHOTOGRAPHS 

•' '.dppTromgoqd newsagents otf 
' / ' subscribe to,; 

' Quarto, 20 l?itlacoy Square, 

'. London Wl • 
jCf-for. 12-issues (UK and Europe) 

;. £12for 12 Iunpi (Rest dT.the World 
•• Airmail) 
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Gc^rdimer 

A Soldier's 
Embrace 

I 44 PP £ 4*95 ISBN O 224 0177S o 

Anew tolled ion of stories 10 follow 
her ColUcieJStories, which Graham 
Greene described as ‘a magnificent 
collection worth}'ofaII homage.’ 

Clive James 

Unreliable 

Memoirs 

20&PP £5.S0 ISBN O 224 GIS 25 6 

The kujiiiidous star nf 1TVV 
Stiiuriiiiv Night People and 
television critic of the Obscnw 
(Sheridan Aiorlcy in The Times calls 
him ‘the funniest critic in Meet 
Si reel’) provides us with an 
hilariously candid memoir of his 
childhood in Australia nnd his K 
for in alive years at Sydney 31 
"University and Cambridge, where 
he was l’lcsiilcnt of i-uoilights. 

Arthur 
Rubinstein 
My Many Years 

6s6pp £9.95 May 

24pp halftone Illustrations 

ISBN 0 224 OJ756 X 

With the same charm, candour, 
astonishing recall and brilliance 
as a raeppteur lhatmnde Aty ■ 
Young Years (his first^ 29 ) a best¬ 
selling delight, the great pianist 
now regales us with ft lavish 
account of the 62 years'since. 

HanSuyftti 

My House Has 

TWO DOOrS May 

554f>P £9.50 itartq *2$ 617020 
xapp halftone illustrations 

This fourth volume, of her apto- 
. biography and history, of China 
Covers the years from 1949 to 
1979. 

The Life of 
Katherine 

Mansfield May j 

Antony Alpers 

; S!*PP £9-50 ISBN 0 224 01625 3 
t6pp of halftone illustrations ’ 

The short, sad, brilliant life of 
Katherine Mansfield is a'< story 
whieh has'never been fully told 
before., Antony AlperS, whbad v 
first"Widely praised account of hef 
life ‘appealed tWenty-fH'e years ; 
ago, has'now Written a'wholly new 
’ biography, freed from Constraints 
•' which formerly suppressed much 1 
Important material, drawing pn a 
; wealth of newly diecovised. .' 

• pn^ oamblhing tjiesie^itli '] 
■; 1 hand personal informaiionV■ '■' 

JfahtastiCKV.Vi,, 
Invasion M»y 

DISPATCHES FROM 
CONTEMPORAljlY AFRICA 

Patrick -••M' 
Marnham 

2g6pp £6.50 15 PN O M4 OJU299 

,• Thls lft, a,:briljiapt, funny, ofW-i’ * 
1 tini^s' slwckjn^ , tour/ through 
1 p?nteptpqraryA'ff»caj strewn with 
the' defers iof well-meant but. 
generally calamitous Western jaid, 


Jonathan Cape : . 


On the market 


By Helen McNeil 

Tonlousc-Lnutree Lithographs 
Rijksniuseuni, Amsicrdum 


The c Hire nr show of Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s graphic arr at the 
Rijksmuseum (until May 18) dis¬ 
plays a world that is for sale. The 
150 lithographs nnd posters, many 
from the Rijksmuseum’s own hold¬ 
ings, comprise about half of 
Tnulouse-Lautree’s complete output 
from 189! m his death in 1901. 
Toulouse- Lull tree is sometimes seen 
os a naturalist or " historian ” (his 
own term) nml sometimes as a deca¬ 
dent, uesrhcticizing Fin-dc-siicle low 
life. But as tills well-documented 
show mokes clear, his graphic work 
wax at mice decorative and analytic, 
detached and obsessive. The 
tendencies are fused hy Toulouse- 
Lnu tree’s cn 11 centra 1 ion on the 
momentary gesture and, despite the 
unsympathetic lithographic medium, 
by the rendering of light, especially 
electric singe footlights. 

Toulouse-Lautrec's subjects are, 
withouE exception, involved in sell¬ 
ing themselves. Like the Japanese 
woodcut artist Utomaro, whose 
“Courtesan Hitomoto" he copied in 
“Mile Lender en buste” (1895), 
lie was fascinated by the rela¬ 
tions between pleasure and per¬ 
formance. His subjects—prostitutes, 
actresses, cabaret artists, and 


their customers—are seen either 
with their public or composed so 
ihiir they give a snapshot-like sense 
of momentary spirit of place: this 
is the Moulin Rouge, the Divan 
Japonais, the Cafe mix Decadents. 
The lithographs in particular have 
an extraordinary sense of the 
instant. The ephemeral was clearly 
a theme as well us a compositional 
mode. From 1893 onwards many of 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s cast of characters 
(which itself changed rapidly) are 
shown on stage, drawn in mid¬ 
gesture u-ith a phorogmphic immedi¬ 
acy which the photography of the 
lime didn't Possess. They arc never, 
however, taken unawares. 

lit the posters and lithographs of 
the early 1890s, Toulouse-Lautrec 
concentrated on colour masses, 
women's waisis, backs and hair, and 
he composed in repeating linear 
rhythms which also express an ex¬ 
change of power or desire. In 
“ L’Anglais Warner ou Moulin 
Rouge” (1892), also known as 
“Flirt”, a cludr back, the back of 
Lu Goulue, and the advancing 
silhouette of the top-hatted English 
impresario form a series of para¬ 
llels. In these “ early” prints and in 
nil the mass-production posters, the 
figures are often blanked out, made 
up of flat patches of colour, an im¬ 
pression heightened in this litho¬ 
graph and others by Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s palette of a distasteful. 
'* unnatural ” khaki green instead or 
black for his outline, and black, 
orange, and yellow for the large 
areas of colour. The " aesthetic ** 


purples of “ Miss Luie Fuller ” 
(1892) are >iu exception, and even 
she tins a green-lined face. 

Throughout, there is a fascina¬ 
tion with the g.i/e. While Utomiiro's 
female subjects .seem 10 have no 
personalities outside their role as 
providers of pleasure, Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s men and women are dis¬ 
torted by greed and anxiety, n strain 
which increases later in the 1890s 
when he concentrated ever more on 
the human fnec. In much Victorian 
painting, if a man gazes at a woman, 
her look is directed down and away, 
like that of the woman in Renuir’s 
“The Dunce at Bnugivnl Ill 
Toulouse-Lautrec, men and women 
not only have a complex language 
of gazes, hut the women often lix 
their customer-victims with a 
characteristic squinting look. The 
gimlet-eyed look of Yvette Guilbert 
was a mannerism, but in “ May Bel¬ 
fort au cheveux” (1895) it sums up 
the contradiction between Belfort’s 
little-girl frock and bonnet and her 
risque songs. In the rare “ Brandis 
et Le Bargy dans les ‘Cabotins’” 
(1894), Martha Rrandes’s eyes have 
almost disappeared as she assesses 
her male victim. Even the top-hat 
and cane, Toulouse-Lautrec’s em¬ 
blems of masculinity, are com¬ 
promised ; Le .Bnrgy holds the hal 
protectively in front of his genitals 
and keeps the cane out of Brnnri&s’s 
sight. Only in the brillinnt series 
“Elies” (1896) are the off-duty pro¬ 
stitutes at. rest, and even then they 
are surrounded bv the mirrors and 
crumpled linen of their trade. 


When Toulouse-Lautrec chm 

lithography and the poster as then 
forms of Ins maturity, he gave iui r 
a certain lugih-cuUm-ed cachet j[ 
favour of n mass fame. Even th J 
Dogas (who deeply resented T» 
Liuve-Laiitree's mutations of bii 
work) had made lithographs 

bud made posters before. 
1890, it was Toulouse-Lautrec nho 
tin ned the commercial poster ion I 
n collectable art form. The RUkj 
museum's inclusion of ore- and wt 
colouring and lettering version,! 
shows how meaning is stariiinglj 
altered when line becomes colour ! 
and colour becomes a commertiii 
message : “ Le Inge aux tmjeam ' 
dord " (1894) had a cast list printed 
on it, and the Znlaesque “Pauvw 
pierreuse! ” (1893) was a sheet 
music cover. 

While the Rijksmuseum shou t 
fine Lautredan economy byptraii;i 
an elegant poster (of “Mileto 
der”) and only a short put^Vj 
by Jacqueline Burner, the veryfulh 
documented individual prints couli 
use some background at the sun 
of the exhibition. The meant of (in¬ 
duction of lithograph and poster pot 
Toulouse-Lautrec into a world d 
mass, commercialized art, ewe i 
he (unlike many artists now) drt* 
directly on t'he lithographic stow 
himself and supervised the prints) 
By means of production as weD 11 
hy subject, Toulouse-Lautrec joiod 
that Parisian world where cobmch, 
art, entertainment and sex via 
mingled. 


Toying with terrorism 


characters to their altitudes to tion “I wouldn’t take a penny of 
Rv TvinnA-Trnce 1 property .flam, an overfly rhtlier his if lie came crawling ” with,"! 

Ijynillc liUbS than implicitly politically-motivated never have come crawling. Is it 

---—-—-- character, is unsuccessful because good ? ” But Bill, played by George 

The Enemy Witbln • • . hia creator can only see Mm in Pravda, Is a good" comic character. 

Thnrndlfef Tho.tr., I.t »lh«rhw<l “™* «IgSSS^S^SISi-i TH. mo.t co ! ..l, t en,l y .jrmpjthe.lc 
* . workers’ movements is undermined ^ 8SO ’u' 

After the f.nW of. . rich great- ft ^ MUchllPf ™thle„ comSmp"^^ 

ftSfc S" JUtaHTBF Noel 

in Regent’s Park. The family com- 1 a «? ln f t . characters who , declare CuhliHe the DrXSiLf 
prises Hilda, in her mid-seventies, contre&tt % 

who runs a socialist press, her com- tpeir acuqns. ... to achlove some portion of aelf- 

panlon Blll/her aon Stephen, aomo-; The play is denominated a recognition. The moat we set In 

thing Important at the Treasury, comedy, but there is ho sustained this play are a few confessions of 
his wife Uur(i and their chlldrch comic tone; just a few good line?, weakness. Laura (Ruth Goring) 
‘?*a 3 i mornl F«, IIo “P h « There are some; unfortunate too- complaiits of her intellectual Infer!- 
Oxford, Adrian,.a ruthless and cyni- clever puns, usually at the expense ority and Stonhon (John Wooduutt) 
cal entrepreneur, ind Kancy, who is of ^Adrian (Denis Lawson), who gives a moving description of the 
recovering from anorexia. The met total silence on the first njght Fear Implanted In him at public 
family proper la joined by black when fa? replied to .Tom’s^ declare- school. Charles, played by RupOrt 
sheep Tom,’who lives in a iquat in ! , . ‘ 

Wandsworth and who springs from. 

An iiRiboastfiil see-hear 

Hko •!,. nil,;. ..... ' f.’ 


the course of the play. Nfantv runs ' 

away with Tom add turns-terrorist, ZS2SSS 1 5 '^ i" 1 ■ ■ „ . " to Hfe by the strong rhythmic 

returning to the house to burg)eh, Dw Alan Ymmo cadences of bis delivery. Sonatas 

during which episode BiU. . dies. W Aian XOUDg by Domenico ; ScflrJattf, played on 

N^..and Tom, when released ori -- —^J/—• the , harpsichord J by Rowland 

* i u . p ’ ; '-‘J" 1 ' 1 ?? . ranoupcea Bunting at Eighty :■ a Celebration Cotterill, preceded and fbliowod 

, aD< ^ goe?, tq^seek, spiritual Arts Centre University of Warwick Briggflatte .. Kiev illuminated par- 

peace in Iraq. Nahcy announces un ? ve . rs>ty ot warwtck - dcularly one well-known lyrical sec- 

ane is pregnant..- ( of Part JV of the poem:."It 

■ One. might.conplude-from the social . Basil Bunting yira; eighty yeafs old time ^o, consider how Domenico 
position of the family qnd-the ter-: ' id MaVch. The :initiative to'hola aM f carlatt y condensed so much music 
rorlst . episode that the “ enemy ppptry festival" to celebrate thd . } nt °. 50 ‘ ew bars/with never a crab- 
wlthin'* in Julihp Mitchell’s, new occasion of his birthday! Came frotq bed ,turn or .congested cadence,/- 
play 1 , is to be Identified with Nancy. Tom Pickard, writer-1 n-residence for ^ eve f 4 boast or a 'see-hcre . ? 

ill* tnoMAfl 1 olfl rlliJt vfinr at rtiA TlnlvafcSttr nF fiuntlH£ S DfirfnrmflnrA rnma uarv 


riddled w 
Jengtis'he 
ency^: Bi» 
re*iulres -< 
ahare -at, 
tf6hs she 
which tju 


e hesitate 
vill never 
recording 
Iriggflatts 


iflSsadTJrannviila 1 : MacSweonev, ..Jeff NuttaB, Eric - of Bunting’s reading' of Briggflatts 

cailsed ho|- anorexia. She confides. Mot tram, TViomnsClai'k. Gae\ Tiirn- J recently produced . bv Bloodaxe 

rhe h whJla D time^lotite & b H l '’ B S b Cpbbjng afld Tom Pickard - >° ok * -. (aV . aiIable ^om 1 °North 

tpc whole ■ t ^ e ij.Pi^hg.now'difc all read or.” pdcfOrdied”‘from rneip ' JesmOnd . Avenue, Jesmond.' 1 New- 

fhn’J 1 v t ork ? 1 Bunting’s delight ih. mii^C- castto-Upon-Tyne Ot M.50) fs there- 


Frazer in a suitably preoccuptri ; 
manner, is so devoted to cornlnf 0 
terms with himself that any ija 
pathy for hla endeavour would M 
superfluous. Nancy and Tom e» 
supposed to know themaelvci. w 
Eleanor Davia and Gerard Uurw . 
seemed uncomfortable Id the reu»| 
as If they would have liked w« ;; 
to go ort. 1 ' j 1 . 

In a programme note, the dj|*w • 
MarJtyCul UnBham {jVrltel -• 

attracted to ’The Enemy Wltmj* ■ 
cause he saw the family ** “ ■ 
Image of the Notion today . ™ 
play’s main weakness is itt ; 
on such an oxtension or -Its si£u“»- 
ance, which it is not strong ww 
to sustain. And token ns a I 
of relationships between . 
fails because the jiaopla 
sufficiently interesting. 1 ' " • 


bo asked Qt onco to reco^.. 1 ^. 
poems v»ith whom he; htt ' 
iudged nfflnitles, IncludlnrS 
ser’s, Wordsworill’s, nnd Clwuctf 
I know of no other ' 

combine such cf a RGy. 1 
lyric tenderness. Perhaps 
moving part of the w * }oI ? l i,v ,Sc?t 
ance last Sunday was «i . w 
“ coda ” which Bunting ^ 
Briggflatts in, 19G5/ 

; A strong song tows tf. • 
us, long eefsick. , 1 

Blind, wo follow . 
rain slant, spray flick 
to fields wo do not kno^ •; 

Night, float "us. ■ * 

-Offshore wind, snout, ■ ^ 
ask the sea . ' , 

what’s Jqst.i ivhat s !*«».■, .' 1 / J 

what horn-8(ink, 1 J 

whpt crown adrift; . - 

Where we are who knowi . 
of kings who anp '- . ..*r 

• while day teiltj f - 
swinging hie dxe; -,r . . :• 

to fell. kings, gueasd® -,... / •;.. j; 
where, we go,?-.;-:.";, 1 ':/. '• ■ 






represent' A 1 comipk' to terms ^ith -i 

horSeJf,'but ■ the Yatelystk; mvu ^- .^ 


-lebfiba rt CPK 

May. tb? ,3 

l tl6nt;isf bee?" JK 

- archives,, 

. imporiantil-.mtitejj 1 Slid § 

ims&H ksm 
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Images from a lost world 


-the important thing about memory, luminous image which ends the returns the first old lady lias gone, 

as Marguerite Duras once romnrkod, sequence and which, for the viewer, but on the table n little circle of 
Is not the event remembered, it is becomes the icon of that event (ns condensation left by her hot teacup 
"me remembering": the past is re- the final icons of .4fidrci Huhlev slowly disappears. The old Indy wits 
created and reorganized in the encapsulated the experience nf ull there at the table, lit history I she 
present of which it thus becomes that preceded them). Paradoxically, existed), in the film (we saw her), 
part. Tne organizer in this case is it is a simple film—radically simple and she has left her trace in bntli. 
Alexei, the narrator, whose face is in. terms of denotation, ext rant'd in- The sequence's meaning, if ive 
■ Tarkovsky's The Mirror is never seen. The memories, however, arily dense in terms of connotation, choose to give it one (and it cer- 
An h British poster tells us, a ore not exclusively private: Tar- An example: left alone in his tainly has one, since Pushkin's 
? s awaiteH film Suppressed in kovsky has stressed that the film’s father’s apartment. Alexei's son words about Russia 11 -ness are bound 
n •« tr has taken five yeBrs to events are clearly understandable Ignat finds an old woman being up in the imagery of the film), 
Russia, ic j ( BlT j ves w i t [| to a Russian viewer (the British served tea hy the window. She conies after, not (luring: the sofa 

*y hiff of dissidence about viewer who needs help can consult tell* him 10 read her u pas- remains sittable on. 
t ' 1 , u a whiff which needs to Herbert Marshall’s article in Sight sage from n book (n letter wriiten Tflti Mirror to memorable above 
dlsoelled- The Mirror is cine- Sound, Spring 1976.) Nearly by Pushkin in 1837 about what it 0 jj f or j ts i mn ges (the ring of eon- 

-k?cX dSsident but not political- every sequence follows the same means to be Russian). The doorbell densation, or the shooting insrruc- 
r<dn was that [t was “Alitist” (an pattern: a memory-event triggered rings: an old woman who says she tor » s head-wound; the sudden wave 
epithet which Tarkovsky enthusiast- by and reconstructed from 0 single, has th e wrong house. When Ignat 0 f w j n j that pursues the doctor 
:cany embraces), and its suppres- . •• across the corn field, or a shot held 

don consisted of two things: on an outdoor table from which 

consignment to "Gntegory Three" • '• . t. children have been chased hy « 

(limited distribution, few prints, no ' . st ? rm “"“I ,he nraewe moment 

returns to the filmmaker) nnd ^ when the chimney of an oil lamp 

refusal to let it represent the .\ - * "X\ ■ " :r; : ’ s - m ” topples and falls), but these images 

USSR at Cannes. It is not hard to v/.\* \ f-L- 1 --- tJA-IL. ore not random: tlte.y are^integrated. 


By Nick Roddick 

The Mirror 
Camden Plaza 


never seen. The memories, however, 
ore not exclusively private: Tar¬ 
kovsky has stressed that the film’s 
events are clearly understandable 


hood recollect ions, dream sequences 
—over a period of ten years (1935- 
19451, plus a few scenes set in the 
present. The distinction between 
public and private is deliberately 
blurred, and Tarkovsky has spoken 
of Ths Miri'Oi J s meaning as being 
like the springs of a sofa-—hidden 
but necessary: if they stick out, 
you can't sit on it. The sofa in 
question i« pretty clearly autobio- 
graphlcsl, but the director himself 
Is not the sprihgs, or at any rate 
not all of them. It is the autobio¬ 
graphy of someone Tarkovsky’s age, 
a Russian childhood and adolescence 
during di# Stalinist era and tba 
war : the individual become arche¬ 
type- - 

The Mfr'ror Is a memory-film, snrf 


7- across the corn field, or a shot held 

011 an outdoor table from which 
hnjKk children have been chased hy h 

jSSfflwk. storm until ihe precise moment 

••• . . ! MgHijBHt V when the chimney of an oil lamp 

"V.. :r; • • topples and falls), but these images 

1 •' aKr|k are not random: iltey are imcRraicd, 

if • S *,• X- '.f$4 first into a film which has ils own 

<»•’4'*."-'•» '7i-. j.' logic, its own syntax; and secondly 

t'O" "7 .<Miosr into 0 collective consciousness of u 
-• t‘V : y isrlWi r~r /T t Russian childhood. Tarkovsky’s 

'i y *'''iis mT WmT Mirror is flawed here and there, 

^ ^-tW but it remains what it set out 10 

v&C; ^He approaches the memories of 

childhood through newsreel us much 
* as reconstruction. The newsreel 

y*8h xr. n "JSSiM aSM WPWgm f 1 images are not the expected ones— 

they have the same sense of stauige- 
fr ness and half-comprelicnslon tliut 

Fellini brought to the “ science- 
fiction Rome" of Sotvricon and 
.fwhich Turkovsky himself brought to 
u - rhe earth-seen-from-space of Solaris. 

\ ** Halfway througli my earthly life ’’, 

*,• ‘. ‘ ,ii - declares - the director's father, 

- ' •*- . «i " Arseny Tarkovsky, whose- poems 

WlPPliME-S ! "-- •* . punctuate the film, "1 lost my way 

IPMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlll ■ Vv ' ^ ' - - - / ^ , ..1 - in a gloomy forest ”. The Mirror is 

“Portrait of P. .4. Chikhachev, the Geologist nnd Geographer " pencil , «!5nliSd f - 

and watercolour (the trousers, are a vivid red) c 1835, by Karl Briullov J rc ? r ' end the camera tratEi away 
/nan ioei\ Tlu 1 .nt 11 in a xo/p nf Russian rtamtinen. draw- “ le etl 9t tne camera tracK* away 


Oxford 

University Press 

The Oxford 
Companion to Law 

David M. Walker 

This new Oxford Companion is 
a compendium ol information 
about the branches of legal 
science, legal systems, 
Institutions such as courts and 
juries, notable judges and jurists, 
legal concepts and Ideas, major 
legal principles and important - 
documents and cases. 'A 
companion to keep you straight 
on the odd question to which you 
think you know the answer, but 
are (rightly, as it usually turns 
out), not quite sure.' Lord Devlin. 
£17.50 

Shakespeare: 

The Globe and 
the World 

S. Schoenbaum 

Based on a major Folger Library 
exhibition, this book has been 
designed to function 
independently as a celebration 
of the world's greatest poet and 
dramatist. Drawing on the vast ' 
resources of the Folger, Ihe 
greatest Shakespeare collection 
in the world, It presents rare 
books, manuscripts, prints, 
drawings, paintings, curios, and 
other memorabilia Illustrating 
Shakespeare's career. £12.50 




Petersburg Academy 'under..Sokolov and studied in Rome, and Naples. 


withdrawal from a lost world, a 
a story that cannot bo finished.' 


In the shallows of Hampstead ponds 

By Patricia Beer . . -« a?rim2nloqs parting though when dog-^askM « h era tbey d° rtqc seem slclghl 

• "It la-tod late and they are out of abte to bo comfortably. . aepriv 

sight, of each other, both hfeajtate . Ha|ht>steltd j 8 photos 
and turn round, Which.is moto than • ijSML 9ur elv' satiii 


By Patricia Beer . 

Sweet-William 

Chislc Cinema,' Haymiirkot 


[ of thalr ' An irresistible man is hard to. 
a l(impy. depict. Balnbtidge does U by 
not seem aldght-of hand, .mpkljig his victims 
. deprived women. Their deprtvatiqn 
...... is not .obtrusive, yet if they had. 

nod - brii- ^ eei i r ieh, involved in their work or 


n, d ® pa / turo by air and the conso- 
queat farewells nr airport or ter- JJfSSl! 
"•toal can be. adequately imagined . , uow 
P r *. nt6 d page, but in Claude • Wo 


tU ;i l ^ U ?u: 1V S ." Rfl?nhHdae Hantly. and surely satuically: Uful«|s em oticmaHy fulfilled they would 
they do In- 1 the^ book.. pal no a cakes banked up theatrically in all hardly have been impressed by this 

S A,U been beiaveA feKi..?. 10 ,' 


i fl their gloss ana colour, me row twopenpy-bal 

»y of having been betrayed, a office (verisimilitude is temporarily chchp tricks 
1 comment in view of what by the speed with which plays he 


useful comment in view 
follows. ’ 

- Wo sea Ann coming out 


are as meretricious as 


in. r r* F 0 B C ) uui< in vmuuu yv u ouu aim *«i#»uni* ¥«»•«*• - 

Hn 1 ^ 1 Him. of Beryl • Bain- loy Road ttibo station on the way to 
s Suieec William these scenes, her fjat in Arkwright Road and the 

(UP. nnnm«. ___ ..._ 1— C..aU TJnmlV. 


Ariel, and the horses which The film has the advantage thaf 


Uenfly Abu iter) is saying goodbye that they live In a' different world, see while standing naked on their 
t0 her. naiicd (Tim Flgott-^mith). and indbpd they do, though it la balconies. 

— •■••-V,' i,!" ■ • . - . Mrs Kershaw, from the shallows 


duplicity qs. wnep ne ooarus me 
train at Crewe, would win a terrible- 
beauty, competition. 

Beryl Baiabridge - Wrote the 


mrn -- . , I .1 UBI T» UBII«UISU^V> 

of her self-sfttisfactioti describes scre enpley, and the expert dialogue 
Ann’s mother, Mrs Walton (Daphne come8 across Intact. When author's 


Coming-at' fetithe histoi^'blspanning 
n on.ftko A ir_at a i 't: - ^ricc thdt will 

■ really hurt! 


NGLISH VICE 
Gibson 



When Ann gets home i she is there ■ f rom the women’s clothes, all oxcel- 
in the flat In a straining petticoat, j ent to the domestic equipment of 
reading Ann's letters and preparing the Brighton house:' for example, 

to return to Brighton, to her Jioupe the electric carver that cuts chippy.I 
and. .husband', (Arthur LoWe: a little pieces off " the Christmas 


and. .husband' (Arthur LoWe: A little pieces off the Christmas 
haunting performance, though as turkey, hot nropci 1 slices. " 
far from cne Captain Walton of the • T 

book as coUia be), ih e huff brought Cliche someHmes Creeps Into the 
on by the overheard lovemnking of film; the piano-playing'; school-, 
Gerald and Ann ,the night before, teacher -at the Harvest Festival, the 
especially the grunfing: joggers on the Heath. But many 

, . of its inventions are welcome, such- 


Ann . now meets William, atithe. as rhe couple put for a walk who, I 
Harvest Festival of the ,scbo°l happening to witness Ann’s hysterl-'i 
attended by Mirs Kershaw’s children, caj x'ush mtO one’ of the Hampstead, 
add his own. In looks, Sam Waters- ponds pursued, hot 1 tog fast, by 
ton whoi plays .William is the exact william; stand apparently - Wonder- 
opposite of Balnbrldge s description, s hig - what 'the ■ ftFendy - reaction •• - to 
. but ■ then so is ,TI m. Blggoft-Smlth as 5Uc h' circumstances would •. be.‘ "; 
Gerald, ahd tts long ,as. tUe.-twO are: !-■ . 1 - :. 

..i i Ji-I. u alia Thiv A ytfv tliA PllfM . til nti oh Ik 


Nostalgia for the 
Present 

Andrei Voznesensky 
Edited by Vera Dunham 
and Max Hay ward ■ 

Ahdrel Voznesensky i$ e tpajor 
figure Hmong contemporary 
p6ets, and is known and f - : 
admired throughout the world for , 
his careful graftsmanshIp, and 
Inventive mastery of language. 
Iiils. his first Important collection, 
since AnfAvortds(19fl8), 
contains translations by Richard 
Wilbur, Stanley Kunltz, Allen 
Qinsburg, Louis Simpson, and 
other American poets. 1 
Paper covers £3.50. 

ijiterestjf jajntjj Righto 

The Ca$e against 
Animals 

R. Gw Frey 

This original and thus far unique 
book runs strongly counter to 
Contemporary opinion- Its. 
central argument, about the . 
Ration between Interests and 
hee^B, desires, beljefa, language 
emotions, and reasons for action, 
- ori the phe hand, and between 
inferesla and sentience, oh the 
other,'.will be ofconcern even to 
those who have no special 
Interest In animal rights and 
-related issues. £9 Clarendon 
ybrary of Log/e and Philosophy 

The Foundations of 
Primitive Thought 
C. R. HaUpike 




.. Harvest F.stival of’ rile' v school happening to wimess A iinVhyiterl-' The principal object of this book 

«kArt*rtWfl vdliia 5 3 Ei attended by Mi’s Kershaw’s children caf x\uh mtd ono 1 of the Hampstead. Is to elucidate as rigorously as 

npeataDie yaiWe and his own. I“jw kg , s , am .^ ate f*; ponds pursued, rtof too fast, J by h oss |blethe characteriBtlcs that 

;. i ; f 8 <sft *5®e ion whoiploya -William is the exact William; stand apparently v/onder- J * mnwFdlatlnftf and orevalont 

. XO.PU s3R,-t opposite of Balnbridga’sdescription, x f llg wlidt^'th« ftfeady reaction -tq 
.' • •jJ*:.-" butthen sois TlraiBlggoft-Srolth as 5 uch' Circumstances would *be.' -1h the thought processes . 

nT ir»K W ARTrt .3R 1 - \ Gerald,: ohd -ds long .as. the.-twi) are ' i- - - - y. -. . ' ■- . of primitive peoples. Using me 

DUCK W VK in , . completely dissimilar physically the.... v The -ending ot die- HIWi *Q«8h it ; D| .,V,' C |p| e8 0 f development • 

1 TliAniriPiiinC '^0- plot cart go.'on.- .From here .the, legitimately develops-strong hints )u u^rbari^ut 

- ' 3 E*, i Story is, an account of .WilliamV , die original:, baoC is n"togorber • psychology,0S WOfHed out by. 

• Factory 1 , : ar(air with Anoqad^ner growing more nftiraiadve than that of the Rfagelj Bhd'Oth^rs, the author, 

ii rtfrtiirpctpr ' SSt' ■ irttTtpinst pBlnfiij awnrenessofhis. novel fljie sniUe on: the-hCrrtingrt tackles many pi the issues that 

43 Gloucester L-rcSf- ,*2* : a f|nUlTaneau«;, .celadons . With her. ■ fa^e as she holds her newW son ^legUed anthropologists 

x.. cous)h,t , flmela •'(Gefaldide Jame4)i-’has replaced i die baby stalling. jJ . -ABW 0 „jnninn AfthUt 
,, • . ; !s2Kj , MrsKerahaw.his second wife Edna, WlllianL, having pat la ion appear. S(r)C^ the beginning effnlS 

.. * _!#«. • fAnhti Massey)-and,m?ny presumed ance xt, the, birth, has .finally gone, ...bp^tury. ^17,50. ;■ ";j; 
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‘Snobs’Island’ 

Sij,—Peter Lewis’s review of Hen¬ 
ri l; Tikkanen’s Snobs' Island (April 
1 . 1 ), like the hook itself, spreads 
ethnic prejudice against the Pin- 
I and Swedes. Your reviewer should 
have chocked before he passed Tik- 
kuiiLn’s fiction uii as fact. 

In the review the Fin land-Swedes 
are depicted as an upper class in 
Finland. This is incorrect. The 
social structure of the Swedish- 
speaking population in Finland is 
tile same as that oE the Finnish- 
speaking one. in fact, there are 
indie li tin ik that the Finland-Swedes 
are smnowh.it less wealthy nu aver- 
fltfi: tiian the Finnish-speaking Finns 
—entiyr.uioiK for instance, is 
several times higher from the 
S'.yl dish-.speaking areas than front 
tiler Hnnish-spedking ones. 

The Finland-Swcdes are a 
terr it mini minority, living in four 
distinci provinces: Nyluml, the 
Aland Islands. Abolnnd and Ostrn- 
butluii.i. During earlier centuries 
the Swedish language was used by 
the upper class, of whatever ethnic 
origin—Finnish, Fitiland-Swcdish, 
Swedish, CotitiiieiU.il, Bultic, Jewish, 
etc—Inn this I ms little to do with 
the Finland-Swedes. 

As to c .second point, Finland's 
" having been on the side of Nazi 
Germany ”, I would like to point 
out tliat it was the Russians who 
were allies of Germany when they 
lin-adeit Finland hi 1929 and occu¬ 
pied Karelia. During the 1910s 
fascism was on the increase in 
Finland anti in fascist opinion 
” Mruugui s ” had no right to exist. 

At that time people of Tlkkancu's 
. sort falsely depicted the Finland- 
Swedes-as strangers, who had come 
lute to the country. Today socialism 
is on tiie increase in Finland and in 
^i>ciali^t opinion “capitalists’* linve 
n* tight to exist. Accordingly 
poopof Tikkaiten’s sort falsely 
depict the Finland-Swedes (all 
300,0(10' uE them) as capitalists. It 
Is, obvious- chat ethnic prejudice . 
against the. Finland-Swedes will 
always be able to adapt to whatever 
is the ruling ideology. 1 

• • Half nCirrmAn. 

■*£ Bradmore'Road," Oxford' 0X2 

Cannibals 

Sir,—Apropos Of the recent let¬ 
ters about the ethical.and culinary 
aspects of cannibalism, may ,I quote' 
from a bdol^ T wrote years ago', 

. The Traveller's -Tree,- about the 
Antilles ?. As it is all cribbed from' 

. ..French: seyeiiteeilth-century travel- 
- let's;' this can* be done Without a 
blush. ' As we know, die Caribsiih- 
vaded the Caribbean chaiit In pre- 
Columbian times, eating all the 
male Arawaks they", could lay 

hands on and marrying their 
• .widows. P4re Labat, the ontni- 
scient Dominican-nibnk. was offered 
“ The rami of an Englishman, very 
civilly, whom they had killed in a 
recent raid on Barbuda. 'The Caribs, 
he said, iii spite of their bod repu- 
tation, devoured their victims as a 

- warlike ceremonial, or in a rage, 

, never out of sheer gluttony.- Rut 

hU. compatriot, ,do: Rochefort, writ¬ 
ing a few deputies earlier, says that 
the Caribs of bis th'.Y Had decided, 
and rfiscrlfaiiiating views in the 
. *nat|°r T . vFrdncI) - people . werbcan-. 

; sld^ Qd dcUiilpxis. Sncrbjf fdr tfte Ueit-V 
r .^«f«t> 4 Wiis,:<md l n bit jthriie‘this- 
"EheliSh. The Dutch.wec'o dull and. 
"•••.- .ratlin? tasLplesa. 'While The Spaniards 
were so stringy and [till .of Bristle 
' '...^ fd.bu practically uneatable. 1 ? (The 

- order‘is'predictable, choitgH perhaps 

’ tinged;wiili nationalism.) . .. ! ■ 

1 «■ - I • m i i» i| ■i.|j>i ~ wi |M ' II f' i f, j I... 

" jQftggrtO: 

, j* Hfdy MiG'jpjilMat , 

•' TWO MEMOIRS OF • . 

LOUIS MACNEICE 
by Margaret Gardiner and : 

.. . Jiibn Arlolt . 

■Wp.fiwn muxl nw?JEtnt't‘t Mfocnvc lo ” 

.*. " Q r.ip*'. 2i Itong" ftquntc, I 4 *n 3 un Vl : 

- ■ ’t& Iii/ tJ taut»(UKund Europe). 

; • • ; £ IJ lar I i-.bftiui (Rnl qFc[w World Anipail) 

- A |i<c rt'|»y oTApril.isjir v.-iih every new •• ' 
JtiilHTlplib'p {iDClWnsthe Hill uf ■ ■ 

^ / 1 -jji fbt.te 1 ei>ina). 


“The t.istc iif Arawaks bad been 
forgoLtuii lung ago and rlicit' own 
was thought too commonplace to 


Aviv and only microfilms be kept 
in Luiidnn? ’ As, in Professor 
Laqueur's words, the Library “shall 


warrant a mention. Thu victims continue to operate from 4 Deviin- 


w.is plainly utinler.ihle it ibu The need to make nankit 
Church were in In* unyilung mo» e nu Auturican deals will hi 7 
than a ininuriry nmvc-iiieiii (like by the present rate of a ' 
Miilliulmri-tni) in tile Kiuikhi wmld. infl.uinn. I li 0 n fi n-u.?/ 


,rrt, A C/vinHq] rrf incident was quite clear in the mind I thought, made him feel homesick 

me ui or one of my family who was living for America ; a possibility which had 

~ /Iminimm 9 at “idmjond at the time, and who made me realize how extremely use- 

SVne iVXflUglldlll has been able to identify him as the ful to Maugham he was as an 

, v iq7R _ D - nt i» man f on HiV 1 ? P r «Perou S people liv- efficient secretary. 

Sir,—In March, 19/o, a gentleman, jng in Richmond, near the house l beg your forgiveness for making 
previously unknown to me, n m a inhabited by Miss Braddon, the such a considerable demand on your 

j[j r Gerald Mcknight, wrote to e author of Lady Audlej/s Secret. Had space, but I feel tliat I would like 

and asked if I woum see mm and Mrs Barnado wished for a good to make it clear thot Mr Mcknight 

I. m what information I COUlif mnrriown V.** .u:_ _ l_ ‘ 


turned anti basted, catching the lard his letter in The Times , April 19)? 
in gourds and culabashes vvliich they J. W. BRULGEL. 

□ Unwed tn set nnd stored away. ... 21 Connaught Drive, Loudon 


turned anti uasteti, catcmng tnc tara 
in gourds and cul3h-.tslies vvliicb they 
□ Unwed tn set nnd stored away. . . . 
Often the meal was (ml f-roasted, 
then half-boiled. Some of the meat 
was eaten on the spot, the rest tv.is 
cut up and smoked and put pru¬ 
de* inly by for lean or unpatriotic 
times. 


But there was n symbolic aspect « ,e n f preservation ot the docu- 
to these hani|nets. They set the ,n H!. ,l -" s t ' , c , itisclvc-:. _ 
se>iI mi viftoiy and pm it beyond . .cunipuuy was given the 1 ;im: 


his letter in The Times. April 19)? was u desirable plieimnienun or mil 
J. VV. BRUECEL. is a matter of opinion, but ■ lie* lint 
21 Connaught Drive, Loudon cannot rensnnably be denied, .mil 
NWli 6 l’L. must be of great inipoitiincc for any 

historian of spirituality. 

Sir—The interesting correspond- GERALD HONNKIL 

once in your columns regarding the Department of Theology, Univur- 
Wiener Library lias not thrown the sity of Durham, Abbey House, 
sputiiglit on one important fact— Palace Green. Dui-ham DH1 IRS. 


ovi-.iss ii.me agreements aidJ t en )^ u, w l ‘'"w“V.oh«m"^rA as slaving told Mr Mcknight that tens me on other people s amnoruy. rr ‘f tmn ~j.: n : ... , 

mipuit the cheaper AmerSf' Wrs Slp Rona ‘ d Stores had mid me that. For example, I did not find Mrs /J mans! p. Workmanship as devoted ns this 

lions of British books. V less. When we met I ai * vl ?®“ Mr Wellcome beat his voung wife." Maugham’s mother, the widow’ of ^ !l . a consideration of the value bnngs with it its own peculiar In- 

„ , J. C. A. D\VM d>* ndon .P 16 , proje !:;L: i ? 1 „ 5, This is not what he told me What Dr Barnado, anything like as strange an . d s*gn»'cancc of his whole pocti- spiraiion. Bridges was a great crafts- 

Basil Blackwell Publish lo know little or "9*". 1 ' 1 * M S* he said, as I told Mr Mcknight, was as some of his informants seem to cal w ° lk > that Testament, which has man, delighting to do good work 

j Allred Street, Oxford ffi Maugham or the circle or times in ^ Horatio Bottomlcy had pub- have done, and I suppose I met her a ? w f t 9. r . tlle f>rat time popularized and to find new kinds of work to 

‘idiicli she had lived; and I told him Jished in 1]js wosUv T pap ^ half a dozen times Nor did I find f,1 \ s °, n ^ scale balance, do. Much of our present poetical 

r 7rQ n AliM j y two anecdotes to pi ove that the BmH a ii €gat ions that Mr Wellcome Mrs Maugham silent about the son by its mingled scope anti penetration despondency comes of an inhibition 

iLZra round auji Maughams' marri'«e h» d a had beaten the guards on an of her first marriage, whom she outweighing aH else thnt he lias in which ardent feeling struggles 

\\/ U T tragedy not to be treated 1 glit y. archaeological site he had rented often mentioned to me widi concern, wr .‘V9 n » . Rnd the problem for against the unmallcable fact. But 

VY v milt am Lew l MrlicKnighthasnowsentmethe Egypt: Mr Mcknight alleges I informed Mr Mcknight fully of criticism is to see his career in a the heights, as he saw, are not to be 

• *** _| a . aP Iiic Fafncn fr» rnlrA m,r _l_* t ... < i - _ .1 .. . :__ . 1 .... ...t true nersOecIlVO. to fl KtlllBU. <L ll -.115 nCCnmpr thau miact hn umn - tha 


efficient secretary. 

I beg your forgiveness for making " ■ — M I1 

such a considerable demand on your »_.• j-.. 

space, but I feel riiat I would like SSf J* ?/ SLhO'SI i’ 

to make it clear thnt Mr McKnigiit i° n a Sl Vi'>Un 

!vhollv l> nfisumlerstoo<l 'what 7 ‘mW ®,L««c d Z 

; v o h S!!i!, SSSrsLUS l SS. TKf™2J 

if. “K » h “ as. “Sis fi £&&tt£jrsjB 


Fifty years on ... 


Who read my tale as she hath 
smiled on me. 

The words could not be quieter, but 
he lias grouped and fashioned his 
whole poem so as to give thorn, tlieir 
perfect weight. 


\i/ ». T ' tragedy noc l y ue ireurea gm y- archaeological site he had rented often mentioned to me with concern. w *, l “cn, ana cne proniem tor against the ui 

Wyndnam Lewk MrMcKni^ht has Iiowsent me the in Egypt; Mr Mcknight alleges T informed Mr Mcknight fully of criticismi i s to see h Is career in a the heights, as 
. results of his refusal to take my that I told him thnt tins journalistic my incredulity oil these points. I true P^cspeciivc, to (listingu-.sli ins assumed, they 

i would be grateful u 5 ' advice; The Scandal of Siirie enterprise “was followed by a libel do not understand why biographers e *sential quality and to exhibit the more so that 1 


he saw, are not to be 
must be won; the 


, would be grateful ui 1 ’ advice; The Scandal of Siirie enterprise “was followed bv a libel do not understand why biographers essential quality and to exhibit the more so that the poet is no longer 

h um anyone who has ar k-\ Hmtan* published by Messrs action, I believe which was seuled do not find it right and natural to so “ rc es of the accumulating strength now a function of society, a mouth- 
□ built pertinent material litr.iW. H. Allen (reviewed in the TLS out of court”. This is the first I submit their work before publica- whloh made the lust and greatest piece, a safety-valve: bis feeling 


qiiesiinn. Be Rochefort reports tliar of filming the commits of the library . , 

a L'arib pri^nncr. while being made —nearlv 100,000 books and well over Sir,—The portruit of a seventeenth- 

ready, would jeer at his captors, one million press cuttings. Much of century predecessor of Joseph Mer- 
snyiiig that alihough they w’ould the material was obviously intended rick (The True History of the /i/e- 
sunn l>e eating hint, he hod nlrcady to be ephemeral, much was printed phant Man, March 28) is still to be 
swallowed so many of their family during the wax on inferior paper seen above the doorway to the bell- 
in- tribe that they would be virtually stock or bv underground process, tower of S Maria Formosa in 
euiiiiij one of their awn people. This Consequently many of the docu- Venice: “that head in which”, su 
kind of language would continue mont-j are now extremely fragile Ruskin thought, “ is embodied the 
until the final blow was delivered, and needed great care in hand ling type of the evil spirit to which 
It never foiled to exasperate the oven to nlloiv microfilming. Venice was abandoned” More 

company mid to cast an nrmosphere The result of microfilming the soberly, Alfonso Lowe, in his 

of dejection over the whole meal.” collection means that all the docu- La Serenusima (1974), calls it “ the 


saying that although they 
somi ne eating him, he hod 


r _, „. . , _ _ Liuuut pertinent material fo. |W. H. Allen (reviewed in the TLS 0U t of court”. This is the first I submit their work before publica- -«? a , na ,t reat ®? r 

fnu Slpn Il'Hlt ouiltiirizcd i-diLion of iht [■ of April 25). I wish to express my have ever heard of such a court don to the people who have given P° em possible. From the first Ins 

A liiv lYirfll Pound—Wyndhom Lewit considerable distaste for; this work, action. them information to see if they have preoccupation was with the technical 

Sir.—'ThiMiorti-u.it oF a suvcihp^TuIi- pondwicu. I thouEh-I will own with gratitude o n nnum anj u u. u^Vnlaiu riehllv heard and riahtlv understood siae 01 tne ar t‘ ,ia 4 t ,ie m ost 


On pages 57 and 58, Mr Mcknight rightly heard and rightly understood 
presents me os making a series «• __ 


generous apprehension of the poet’s 


I USD ICCIliip 

and vision must be his awn. In all 
his multifarious activities Bridges 
was preparing the way for his 
strictly lyrical utterance; and it is 


,.f dejection_ _ _ _ _ . . .. . _ _ 

There is a vivid and detailed meats can be seen and duplicate accurate representation of a diseased 
description of a more up-to-date copies of the entire library will be model, one who suffered from 
though interrupted Centra] African maintained in Germany and neurofibromatosis, or von Reckling- 
cunnibid feast in From Cape to America. hausen's disease ”, and makes the 

Cairo by Grogan and Sharp, which Having seen the original docu- interesting suggestion lliat^ it was 
appeared in the early years of this meats which will be removed to put thereto ward off Lhe Evil Eye, 
ceiitmy. Tel Aviv it is clear to me that access 

PATRICK LEIGH FEUMOR. t0 n,J,, y of clieui would have had to 
Kardamyli. Messenia, Greece. ***» restricted whether they 


hausen's disease ”, and makes the 
interesting suggestion that it was 
put there to ward off Lhe Evil Eye, 


The Future of 
the Wiener Library 

•Sir,—As one of the many who have 
greatly benefited from his work at 
the Wiener Library, I read Profes¬ 
sor D. C. Watt’s letter (April’11) 
with grent interest. The fact that 
the Wiener Library hud grave finan¬ 
cial problems and that it received 
tittle help Horn individuals or insti¬ 
tutions ‘In Britain wna known in Ann 
' Arbor thousands miles away. Pro¬ 
fessor Watt wants me to believe that 
it was not known in London, which 
I find incredible. It would oppear, 
to use an inelegant American 
phrase, that Professor Watt and his 
friends “ did not put their influence 
and their fnoney where their mouth 
is ”, and .even at this late stage seem 
to prefer polemics to practical help. 

■ ■ . • . J. REINHARZ. 


Tel Aviv it is clear to me that access although ! can think of no other 
to many of them would have had to example in Venice, and certainly nor 
have been restricted whether they a church. The sculptor’s name is 

had remained or not. Microfilming unknown. __ 

them has nieaut that full access E, HURDIS-JONES. 

can be inuiiuainetl to the complete • 35 Square Marguerite, 1040 
library wherover copies are kept. Brussels. 

MICHAEL K. DAVIES. 

Bell and Howell Ltd, Micromedla _ _ | r Tl_,« 

Division, Telford Road, Bicester, 1500K iTlCCS 

Oxford OXb OUP. w r ... . 

Sir,—I am afraid it is true that, as 
Gabriel Austin points out (April 
18 ). books originated, primed und 
cnrisuan published ill the United Kingdom 

. , nre frequently a little chc-apor in 

‘Mnnact.UMQm their American editions. Some lac- 

■ lUUUdSWUblU tors that help to explain this anom- 

Sir,— May I remind your reviewer tbe Amcrlcdn market is 

Peter Hebblethwaite, that the Chritf-’ larger; American prices, in porticu- 
tiaii monastic movement started in * nr for hardbacks, are lower thnit 
the third century (iE vie accept, as ours; the relative, weakness of the 
I do. the historicity of ,St Antony dollar against sterling. 

.AJ ,1.._L.Ll - .L- ._.( T, r, Ula nvs ,r n > AVIlMnla fan#..ml, t I ,1 


Christian 

Monasticism 


The Infertility 
of Quinces 

Sir,—John Montague’s ttz\< 
on the infertility of quintet v:- 
hutos this to monaeciso lit 
April 4). Cvdonia is, howenr.t- 
ciuus. The poem is vtkmu 
a mill i cr reason since it illu<ni 
that poets are not sufficitoilyb 
liar with facts to attempt tot) 
conclusions upon their imprai* 

I would suggest tliat'Mastigutl' 
an ex pc rime n>t a l gardener and 
to poetry about stuff like tail 
other emotional material not 
to factual verification. • i 


much, not least for its catchpenny department store. I am supposed 
t title, and its misuse of most of the t 0 have assured him that such a 


and 48 Kingston House^orTh’princ'e’s as “surgeon in early life siill hoped ual that it is hardest to distill guish 
the Gate, London SW7. 10 devo t? hl ? m ?turer strength to character and, croft. His metrical 


REBECCA WEST. function, and while working actively when his utterance is most inillvid- 


material I gave Mir Mcknight. 

I appear throughout the book as 


relationship had existed and that 
Syrte had told me all about it, 


Peter Huchel 

Sir,—Considering tihat, in your 


poetry. But the impulse to expres- experiments will always be a model 
slon was not with him ungovernable; in their kind, and for a long time 
it was something to be placed the study oP them must form pnrt 
deliberately in relation to the life of an English poet’s apprenticeship, 
it was to express, something for Their value is thnt they expose the 


dispensing gossip in a vulgar and and that later an ex-son-ln-law of issue of April 11. Daniel Johnson « was to express, something for inou value is thnt they expose 

illiterate manner; and what is sur- Selfridae a Vicointe de Seaur 6 0& s tather out ol his way to des- which he had to find by practice element of arbltnaTlness in all ac- 

nriiins ic murk nf fiia imcoin nu.j a, i_rrihfl MirhaiM Hamburaer’s transla- *^ ie nppronriate vehicle. A hint of cepted verse forms. 0lie conyeniion 


«u*e she had earlier been crossed Segur to Mr McKnlght only when I a raft, while the German for buoy is already his deepest possession, and 

in love. She had fallen in love with was telling him that a very charm- Boje, and the imperfection conse- with it the thought that happiness 

a young man who had hailed from Ing ex-son-in-law of Selfridge of that quent on confusing die two is any- is Inseparable from faith; it was 

Weu Ham, but had not been allowed name was the only person connected lining but trivial in this instance. A doubt, the claim to see and prove 

to marry him until a certain period with the Selfridges who 


experimental garaeoeruwfc weu Ham, but had not been allowed name was the only person connected thing but trivial In this instance. A doubt, the claim to see and prove _ ___ ^ „ a 

poetry about stuff like tai| to marry him until a certain period with the Selfridges whom I had wrenching metaphor is substituted her lover, that caused all Psyche’s seat, and to part company vAth the 

her emotional material not wo; had elapsed. During the period of ever met, and that he made no for a much calmer one, and the tribulations. But Bridges wished not prosodic dogmatists for over; and 

factual verification. • i waiting Syria had found he had mention of anv member of the scene evoked by the line is shifted only to tell an enchanting story— - _ - . 

FRED A. METBu, prudently neglected to get rid of family during bur pleasant trans- from a setting well inland to a “ loveliest vision far, of all Olympus* 

Pippin Hill, Blairstown, NtiL hu mistress, and she broke off tho atlantric friendship. coastal one. faded hierarchy he wished its 

y 07825. . | engagement. Mr McKnight’s com- On page S7, Mr McKnigbt alleges ENGLEBERT KIRCHNER. symbolic implications to be deeply 


one way. 

To read Bridges's experiments is 
to get a slow education and 
emancipation of our hearing at its 


and the. probable existence of Paul '-Vie ore,-for example, frequently, nml Lolfsi 
of Thebes, even if we kriow vif- able to sb II to -.the Statos 3,000 copies 
tually nothing about him) and not, oi a book fbr‘ which the total Brit- Autolyc 
ns he'suggests in his review or <lsb and Commonwealth demand,will Road Lor 
Rowan "'WljHams'S' The Wound of be less than 1,000. As the Amoricun , 
Knowledge (April 25), in the fourth publisher would swiftly bo. obliged n«viil Bu 


Pippin Hill, Blairstown, BoFj nu mistress, and she broke off tho atlantric friendship, 
sey U782S. . | engagement. Mr McKnight’s com- On page 67, Mr McKnlght alleges 

: ment reads: "Her mother was de- that I described Gerald Haxton’s 

1 -f iihnri TVtphnhiVi' - mak ? the best match “continual drunkenness” as “dis- 

MUDert iMCUOlSi f ?S 9bI ® *or her only eligible gusting”. As I do not remember 
rnlttmns hare IKK’ £&!*'•. * n t th ^ a,r e n 8tb she . ever having seen Gerald Haxton 
:„?i Jen thu desiBn be drunk, this leaves me startled; but 

£ C J“' iy 1 N ”i 1 rSfiEl- „ , • not so much Startled as I was when 

^MnnrifiofL hv’ tain f~ „ ^ Maugham told me I read that Miss XY. Hie daughter 

JS d S ItabS®- i u . ,re 8 different story and I relayed of the Chief Rabbi of New York, 

J’ c ' r * n „ like M.knowlbt* «,! * s . 1 beard it to Mr McKnlght. “paid lias gambling debts and kept 
Nhh flsun at scSontvS li ^ Sj fi? ught ifc reasonable him in styfe” (odfous phaase). ‘ r l 

bihSi”*.! Still para,ll f should have for- should think he was capable of 

nuVilished Tit™ colta' f'dden the marnage till after delay, anything.” ‘ I did not knew Miss 
!.F L h!L C Entitled FflilniNS. ^ st ^ 1 R schoolgirl. The XY well myself, but she was a 

engagement was friend of a friend of mine (she 
nnd Dolfsi tBHNBBW! «^,*' y .he r own idea, and from was not the daughter of die Chief 

puklicatloa*. M ^ tnmnui * ‘*1® uttered no word of Rabbi of New York). I never knew 
l y nn>1rvn AVID 6AR'.' ’’ ' "*^7? h ® r P arents ! and that Gerald Haxton had any gambJ- 

Rond, UndmlVMW^. : o« r ambitious her parents ing debts, or wmiUd have troubled 

~— 7~. n, i '.Aniie Slw Jl '. : r-Jn r j Ve been re B, a rding her mar- my mrind to know if he had. „ 

Diivul do not see th ey would have I do not know where Miss XY, 


Pippin mil, uiairsuwn, 
sey 07825. . j 

Hilbert Nicholsm 

Sir,—Yout columns 
included correspondence'JJB-? 
puem “Nero” (Letters, Uwi 
correctly I dan titled by J«» 
an being by Hubert Nift*. 
Readers may like to-know U*»- 
Nichulsoti, at seventjr-plui.il* 
und well and still mflW”*; 
recently published a tw 
uf his pneins, entitled 


faded hierarchy "—he wished its 


if it be said dial England has no 
strict convention, ourr freedom, ho 
would answer, has not been all a 


On page 67, Mr McKnlght alleges ENGLEBERT KIRCHNER. symbolic implications to be deeply gain; f ol . t oo many poets, trusting to 

that I described Gerald Haxton’s 36 Grove Street, New York, pondered; and for this he relied unlettered instinct have confused 

" continual drunkenness ” as “ dis- NY10014. . upon a formal suggestion: lie fncompatibles and’ deprived their 

gusting”. As I do not remember , . divided his poem into twelve books, work of a ji those ranges of effect 

ever having seen Gerald Haxton ThAHilnrpWrSlticls)W tho twelve months of the year, and w hich depend on a continuous 

drunk, this leaves me startled; but 1 IICUUUaC tt I flUalflTT gave each day of each month one understanding- with the reader. Till 


Sir,—It would be absolutely ®f a 2« ®, E . "The Testament of Beauty 


two I lliflt i 9 what your reviewer, 
Allah Rodway, would lead us to 
believe in his review of Wratislaw’s 
Oscar Wilde: A Memoir (April 11). 
However, Wratislaw was bom in 


we call, enables him also to reduplicate it 
And honour them among us most and see the world out . of another's 
of all , 1 eyes. $uchare Burns’s lyrics : molten 
Whose, happy children are as fair and magnetic, they leap bfuriers 
as she. and are not to be enclosed. But 


'.I d0 not they would have I do not know where Miss XY, 

'! : t®. object to the or anybody else, could have “ kept 

•is mistaken him In style ” 




fo piurer P oien»ics to practical help. Knowledge (April 25), in the fourth publisher would swiftly bo. obliged Dllvill B m]or and '-Ann« 4 dj„ar iJ SE- m K T nU ? “J 1 ® w 

► C „J- REINHARZ. 'century? The point is more than to remainder the book were h'c to British Political Facts, . M any reason^to^Wi - 11 1 know ' v ' 1 ® r ® o M8 ? 1 

Department of History, University mere pedantry, because it suggests operate n simple conversion of the reviewed in tlie TbS.tfiflih* ! ariior. Mr uT BT, ybody else, could have kept 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan that monastlclini can be-sed^not sterling price Into dollars, he must ^VmbHsl.ed in a }= 1 saying I , <ts S Ufl “ i, hfl ,u ll tJS 

48104 ‘ ' ,■ ‘ ; ; only Or 6 vfin primarily ns h revolt demand and, because of the cconom- by Macniillun (£8 55 . 0 3332® tame from West Ham Whflr 8 evHrt « V j,“ ladled 

' against the Consigntinlan settle- ; ies of scale thus ochloved, will 1 • ^ .told meS , l * World War, during whidi he died 

xAi®n , ~r n ^^hla-Jone letter (Apnlj.18) ment, but rather as n mave/neut .usually be able to obtain extremely Leopold Stokowski: ^ ;*fur the"eniiBBPmpnf i?’j n 2u- d ° 1 

W Ueur * “® Drrector tlie ..wblfch helped to canalize and con- favourable terms front tho British Abnrbunt Clinsins l 1 **"*^! ^ a horia^n Ham CommJn 1hrown U las J 1 * j ®? 1 - 1 

Wigner Library, once more omits to tain a very powerful strain of. as- publisher. For,, if we ceased, to sell TLS of Mntrii 7) vr8 *. :• The « ^ D f 1n ?° n ' 1 I mentioned her only as a 

answer the pertinent, question, cetlcisnV" \Ai{cW W always been our books competitively to llio earlier this yoar bv . ^ ^mic effects of thls confu- friend of Haxton since tiieir extreme 

rarssfifes* , s.J!i i .«s- cm. A«»riMn «wfc«. h» «mm m «f n ?w . ijit. a l w* 43"2: i, sihL - ££* , aK . & 


Oscar Wilde: A Memoir (April li). .wqose nappy children are as fair and magnetic, they heap bfuriens 
However. Wratislaw was oom in -. as she. and are not to be enclosed. But 

1871 and tlie poem, “To a Sicilian The year Is out; but he has dosed Bridges, if he had not written plays. 

Boy", appeared In The Artist in his cycle with the month of Febru- would wardly have been suspected 

August 1893, not 1873, Alas, Mr ar y j SD there is room For a- couplet of dramatic sympathies j for his 

Rodway was the innocent victim to celebrate Leap Year’s twenty- lyrics are noc voJcanic mid impul- 

a MuiAnnliifil orfAP nAul fflr. _!_.L J-.. J .LI. _J_ .. .L. ....a L..+ a. J aolil.uliwa] 


ow where Miss XY, 0 f a typographical error, now cor- ninth day; and this gives Us the sive, but reflective and architectural, 

e, could have “ kept rected, but he should have been Envoy: Tihe dramas kept Jilm tii inking, 

” as he lived In mor e alert to Wratislaw’s date of it i 8 my prayer that she may creating, writing; til ear value is & 


the books*.assembled in the Wiener 
Library since. 1933, be sent to Tel 


cettcism""which' had' always been pur books competitively to llio 

C resent in the pre-Nicene Church, American market, they would l><\ 
nt which had n 6 ver Succeeded in' because of the lower print runs, yot 
gaining universal control^ and which" more expensive. : 


McKnlght -is mistaken Mm In style ” as he lived in more alert to Wratislew*s date of 
thought the young man Maugham’* villa until the Second birth in the Introduction, of which 
West Ham. What Syria World War, during which he died I am the author, 
that he had, some time in America, nor do I know whether KARL BECKSON. 

igageraent, been thrown Miss XY had the means to maintain Department of English, Brooklyn 
on Ham Common. . them. I mentioned her only as a College of the City University of 
c effects of this confu- friend of Haxton since their extreme New York, Bedford Avenue and 
counted by iho fact that youth, who had visited the Avenue H, Brooklyn, New York 


smile on all that.... 


pnrlloi' ihlv voar by • rini, L. J, W '■ n »s conru- rriena ot naxion sun 

SrSew York. he dSS discounted by iho fact that you*, who had 

this book is to be published l • died some months later. This Wugiiam villa to sc 
untilnui by Robert !**■ .1. ‘ 


Mind 


id visited the 
see him and had, 


The first. I«ue of a ,ne,w Vents in - , 

miC ^do b n e . Among this week’s contributors ■■■ ■ 

co-publisher hi the fell of I98L The . '' - - 1 -- - , ■ 1 1 ; - -•' . - - ■ - ' ' 

established 10 ° TJublish°th P d mn^^lnf p A0L Addison is the author of The ' Filippo DonIhi was Director of the J. H. PlUmu v**, g 

Xffi ^ad to 194S, 19 75.. .' - -Italian Institute in London .mil kodoru 

dqvoted (o W. B.:Yeats. The first' Alberto .ArbasinqV most- recent . : 972 r ' University o£ wrn ■ ■ ■. 

number will cpiitaln essays by h»®k is Vn paete senza, 1979. . . ' Gavin Ewart's The Collected Ewart • is 

Sffif A.NI 0 V. The Germen Will.be published in June. 

Phi Hip Marcus, TUomosParki'nson - Fow - En *"f! 1 Wnte ™ ^ Rov Foster is the author of Charles Glasgow. His De#* 19 ' 

and Donald Toi-chiaua. as well as h Ge, V! an , Tfl , 0ll S[>t Stewart Parnell: the Man and his lished last year. .• ■ M t* 


HillTs Director of 
‘ Southern African 
University of York. 


Ronald Pickvancf A 

Fine Arta Y at th^SJVpuV 
Glasgow. His De#* , 

lished last year, ? • 

Derrick Pyr^nSorA- ’ J 

Wolf son College, liilv 

David Robfy is a o^ri- • • 

at the Uplverritf ot ” W' 


' J" ' PfoftiW/ *22!” *« wvited to identify, the 
T. H. PliImb .^iintorr^ J ' Suf 1 , th ® three quotations 
Modern English 0 and to send us the 

University of CambrWF so that they reach this 

to 1974. . utfut '] k ”i, tlot la ter than Friday, May 23. 

Ronald Pickvancf flrjt S^* £10 is offered for the 

Fine Arts at thej- % 1 ^0»ffect set of answer^ to ba 

Glasgow. His Defi 7 " or-failing that the. frost 

lished last year. • „ c t \\ow spirw fc 0lTect ~“ in which case in- 

dehrick , ^ «ME^i;„ wlll “ ,Mbe ’ ttke,, 


Author, Author 

river, and turn to faint forms of one, though not always) is provided 

fading grace, curved bridge and by the Laureateship. 

swaying barge? The extraordinary i t too will something make 


swaying barge? The extraordinary j I too will something make 
change that has taken place in And joy in the making; 
the climate of London during the Altho* tomorrow it seem 

last ten years-Is entirely duo to Like' the empty words of a 

a particular school- of Art' : •• ;J dreen) , 

He ‘snatched • 'a; ; bottle:/’lof ‘ ^H'emembe)-brf on’. 

Cologne, - . —Robert Bridges,' “I Love All 
And broke the neck between Beauteous Things" 

„ _ , ... his hand ® • 2 Blood Dick Haggk and Dickie 

__ He felt as if he was alone, Askins 

:55sttiS ! taas?• iJud. c CM . M 'SSSMSFIU 

Th. Princess ,« ej., ; ^ 

tfrlStu .Ifcfltait ■ Ik * lecturer in *H*r*2J St iVh fe - and therein nor warp , He left the room-on pointed -John Masefleld RJghtR^al 

SSJ-- "“ntBwph./, 'The, Spirit bf* 76 : of '-kto School of 'English 'aii J F £merica«'' Cv- W*li£BB> 114 * -*fc'.'but .web-Anly. . • - 1 .' . - . feet; 3 Scavenger boronsi and your 

Ae^Ufr iS 1 ^ ta -. Smiling that things had gone so ' ^ 

the ucadeftUti Yeaf f tbe rcview’pro- -Martin vCumwi ’■^Aiit07tlo>Grtii)isci>^,RonS?^Erffire 1967 170WW- 6«t those .yronder- f rompetitlon No 17 < el«nertt, ; pVUO. - ■ 

cess .will hp more extended for those an*.the Resolution thatPoiiaSSu 'Patrick' T V ? • I Political Cjumge^.r 'kg to #; An come creep- *«•»? ot t-ompetmon no */. . , blR«e£ Bimbp, }t 

received during lhe summer mondts.- published-Cdline^W thy* 11..the fauthor of year. - r ,: ’ r -rfvi* the Winner : Miss F. Mary White, Flat .... - • •won’t do you any good; 

.To bn certoln. of full consideration stpfan ^ >* Tom the houses 9 . 7 St GiegmVs Road, Soatfqtti- • We can be much ruder and • 

r;*:.. • - = 


a particulap school- of Art.' 

• He * snatched 'a! 1 bottie;';of 

Cologne, 

And broke the neck between 
his hands; 
He felt as if he was alone, 
And mighty as a king’s 
commands. 


Along the face 

of this baffling space-time construct 
an illusory straight line goes ticking 
fringed with words 

in its long push 
towards continuity . 

Somewhere below 
a chafed sea sabs 

washing up tlie tnrnisfera 
thrdugh tanklike'dark 
and a thousmifl fragmentary 
‘shades-bf green,' ■ '. 

The tankas, or football’s, edge is flicked 
by things of the world: 
frond, blade, loop and flange t 
tiny ecstasies of light , . - 

all Japing claim 
to a genuine status. 

Odd packets of-language risq 
to acknowledge them 

while displaced waters ripplinglybreak 
on pahr, loss or breakfast. 

The plot is set on a small star’s 
fortunate planet 

whichiue;(so to speak) 
entitle Here 
‘ (riling to make ' 
a map, or globe of sense ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

with a child?? • , - . 

original box of paints .' ; . .. 

Chris Wallace-Crabbe 


Intending' contributors should r 
QU*at-iL atyla r&lieet ‘iropL-the- edito 

f +»'* * VMPJAUUUMI * ^ Ip-* ■ » 
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Down and out in Knoxville... 


By Sandra Salmans 

cormac McCarthy : 
Sutirec 

471pp. Clnmo and Windus. 
0 7011 2506 3 


£6.95. 


Davtimc, Cornelius Suttree strolls 
the river, casting—anions the 
drops o( sewage. among grey clots 
of nameless waste nnd yellow con¬ 
doms—for the occasional catfish or 
carp that he sells to make his 
living. NLahr-time, lie and his 
cronies, J-Bone and Hochcad and 
Honey ard, drink moonshine whis¬ 
key in the fly-specked Huddle bar, 
watched by bloated whores and 
homosexuals with wrists like 
broken lilies. He wakens hours 
later, in n backloi choked with dug 
turd', and gutted car hulks, or 

sometimes in jitil. Or he returns to 
the plasterboard houseboat that he 
owns, where lie dreams nf his twin 
brothei 1 who, stillborn, preceded 
him out of rho womb. 

Suttree, the hero who gives his 
name to Curmac McCarthy's latest 
novel, wanders untouched—or 
nearly so—through the weird and 

dangerous 1950s underworld in 

which he lias voluntarily taken up 
residence. For reasons only vaguely 
explained, he has rejected his 
woil-Lo-do fumily and a place 

among the solid citizenry of Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee, to Jive among the 
pour white trash and poorer black 
trash. Or, as McCarthy in charac¬ 
teristically rich language observes 
at the conclusion of Suttree, the 
■nan squanders several years 

in tiie company of thieves, dere¬ 
licts, miscreants, pariahs, pol¬ 
troons, spalpeens, curmudgeons, 
clotpolls, murderers, gamblers, 


bawds, whores, trulls, brigands, 
topers, tosspots, sots and arch- 
sots, lohcocks, smellsmocks, runa¬ 
gates, rakes, and orher assorted 
and felonious debauchees. 

F.veii in such company, a hand¬ 
ful of exceptional characters stand 
out. Among them is Gene Harro¬ 
gate. an eighteen-ycar-old country 
.boy whom Suttree meets at the 
workhunse after the youth is 
arrested in a watermelon patch for 
sexual exploits unusual even by 
Knoxville standards. (Although the 


ket iron bedframes. There is die 
queen of Front Street, a mascaraed 
black homosexual, slippery as ‘ a 
neon eel", named Tripping 
Through the Dew. And finally 
there is Blind Richard, who can 
read with his fingers the Inscrip¬ 
tions on the tombstones that serve 
as tables bl one of Suttree’s bars. 

But even these bizarre creatures 
are merely sideshow attractions in 
Suttrce’s hellish world. On every 
streetcorner there are evangelists 
who curse their listeners' souls. 


... and Sophiatown 

- - Crp the Beloved Coimtn. 
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By Alastair Niven 

ATHOL FUGARD i 
Tsotsi 

168pp. Hex L'ulliiigs. £5. 
0 H6036 128 4 


Walk in the Night, 

Indeed, it is more con***)-. 
' 'tl"l [l.'B ”, lli.n 
describes the last six d W jJS 
life ot Isotsi an urban denM 
Sophiatown who has knifed & 
m .survival since the ptiffi 
away his mother one night 
sought refuge in a dog FenwU 
ages nf horror abound in 


Seeing Dante whole 

By PrueShaw 


presence or absence of an objective 
quality, aesthetic value. 


plciccl the visionary experience and 
ivhose will is at one witli God's, 
Croce’s epoch-making monograph, can show the pcrsanog&in ns vul- 
in which his aesthetic theory was ncrablc to human instincts of sym- 


IjCO FOSCOI.O : 
oudl su Dante 

5 i . a ni.-.it■ iloli-a Filin 1,1 V. UKU ms aesinenc incory was »*»•»"" ■u».iill> u> i*'"' 

Pirte ‘ nu,"Vi 7,“ s jn applied to the Comedy, is ihc point pa'hy. compassion, even admiraiitni, 

of reference in terms of which .“. L 


burgh ‘Review, Discorsu snl lesto 
della Conimedia 


Athol Fugard’s reputation ns u 

playwright is by now 
... 


*»bv» in oorror aoound h tMcv-ii ■ ... . , _ 

none more sustained than Tkv* .Edited by Giovanni dn Pn^zn 


ilou as u .sustamca than ■K flJIca ' 

snfficicn.lv P'*» ri acted stalking of a defS ,i09pp. 
u« Z ‘■'■'PPle down alleyways in“t L2S.OOO. 


Florence: Le Monnier. 



ALIGHIERI : 

Coinmctlia 

commentary hy Um* 
and Giovunni Reggio 
Purgnlorio 569pp. 


iold eni a watermelon wasn't no 
htsisi. He was a smart sun of a 
birth. "> Turned loose in Knox¬ 
ville, the country mouse, as 
Sutiiec calls him, becomes <t 

cicy mouse, trying to 1 ive by his 
perverted wits until lie is caught 
on his first robbery nnd put awoy. 

Then there is Leonard, a carbun¬ 
cle-covered dishwasher who, when 
liis father dies, sinks the corpse in 
the river In order to continue 

receiving the old mail's welfare 
cheques. When the body resurfaces, 
dragging its chains, Leonard duti¬ 
fully buries it in a plot bought on 
the instalment plan—and then wor¬ 
ries about another resurrection 
when lie cannot meet the pay¬ 
ments. There is the old ragpicker 
who holes up' at the foot of the 
bridge and, veniriloquist-styie, 
throws his voice around to 

convince hooligans that he is 
ncu alone. There is Harvey, 

the perpetually drunk proprietor of 
a fabulous junkyard in which roses 
bloom everywhere, columbines 
sprout from car chassis, and morn¬ 
ing-glories and hummingbirds blan- 



are ominous figures—snot-nosed, or 
clutching glumly dolls—mid imini¬ 
ma te objects a re- wi-l'ii Lilt'd in hor¬ 
ror. And in their midst is the am¬ 
biguous character of Suttree, enter¬ 
ing only partially into the horror, 
coolly observing it all. His personal 
furies have 
ing for death 
protected 
luck. 

I IeIlfire-breath ing bible-thumners 
and ambitious country bumpkins 
are familiar figures on the literary 
landscape of the American South, 
but McCarthy’s characters arc so 
vividly realized as to stand apart— 
as, too, is the seamy Knoxville un¬ 
derworld that they Inhabit. At the 
same time, Suttree contains a 
humour that is Faulknerian in its 
gentle wryness, and a freakish ima¬ 
ginative flair reminiscent of Flan¬ 
nery O'Connor. McCarthy's Knox¬ 
ville Is as powerfully created as 
was Yoknapatawpha County and, 
although Suttree’s eventual depar¬ 
ture from it is necessary, it is with 
a sense of regret that one watches 
him leave town. 


still nivalts due rei ngnifimi. while i< 
novel which the uulhor seemed n( 
one time to have forgotten, ami 


. >, .. .• nriiuau 

«r“=* 

(when formerly he had bernerl y 0 ] 11 ^ 


.. ... ail 

Italian Dante-scho!nr$ since have 
defined themselves, explicitly or 
implicitly. But what ai the time 
must hnve seemed a refreshingly 
direct invitation to cut through 
scholarly - excrescences to the 
essence of Dante’s art quickly came 
to have the rigidity and sterility of 
a system. To apply Croce’s prin¬ 
ciples turned out in practice to 
impoverish Dante’s poent rather 
than enhance our understanding of 
it. Tho result was a work divided 
Into fragments : the genuinely poetic 
parts on the one hand, the non- 
poetic connecting parts on the other. 


but learning that these relictions 
are misguided is pun of the piiinr'uf 
process of moral and spiritual 
regeneration the pnein portrays. 

On this view, then, the nest lie tic 
unity of the Coinodji (indivisibility 
nf structure and poetry) is matched 
by its conceptual unity: there are 
no fractures in Dante's moral uni¬ 
verse. Indeed, aesthetic mid con¬ 
ceptual unity are intimately linked : 
it is no accident that those parts 
of the Inferno singled out by Croce 
as genuinely poetic tended to be 
precisely the episodes dealing with 
the “great” figures- Sapegno’s is 
the most cogently argued anti- 


which came to light unly through touted only to fearing them, lujfc! CECIL GRAYSON (Editor) : 

the researches of two MA students, after them or cultivating i e*Kt;- . , n t Croce's own organic image for ihe Crocean comimontarv un^lui nn'pm 

should be given the full glare of indifference to them) grows outr. The World of Dante Comedy—a vast edifice’ covered we have ye™ had Y It h is C 

L'i e Esnys on Dame and his Times with flowering creepor-omphasbed TSeSSiT anti d'oseriedly iS?f u . 

Clarendon Press: Oxford the intimate connection between entlai—his two editions of rite 

University Press. £14. structure and poetry (the creeper— Inferno have run la more than 

815760 6 the poetry—could only grow and thirty reprints. 

. - - ■ - — - flower because of the supporting 

. “***1 ... „ , structure); his followers tended to . An y, new commentary on the 

rugard pnwljls- [ Foscolo, writing on Dante In the speak in terms more suggestive of a tJontedu appearing in Italy niuy be 

Miittoirj/i Review in 1818, sur- string of pearls, the pearls owing **pectc(l ro deflno its position in 

voyed earlier commentaries on the neither their existence nor their relation to these issues. In Umberto 


Up and away in Montana 


By Helen Care 


—■- — Death of Jim Loney, the story of a where along 


-- a.-., « - -, line he had 

half-breed, half-alcoholic drop-out, started questioning his life and he 
the' struggle to find such continu- had lost forever the secret of sur 


lay untouched until the author's 
permission was obtained by 
Stephen Gray to prepare an edited 
version far publication, which he 
has done in collaboration with 
Sheila Fugard. Mrs Fugard and Dr 
Gray have brought artistic judg¬ 
ment as well as publishing practi¬ 
calities to bear on the text of wliat 
seems initially to have been a 
rather formless and at times hyper¬ 
bolic novel. One melodramatic epi¬ 
sode describing the impaiation 
upon a crucifix of a Huddleston- 
type Anglican minister by the 
eponymous anti-hero has been 
wholly excised. 

What results is entirely by Fu¬ 
gard, though Stephen Gray esti¬ 
mates that about fifteen to twenty 
per cent of the first version has 
been removed to make the novel 
cohere. Editing as discreet as this 
has helped create a lean, tense and 

____*_ _« _ c r _ ..lI. a r »_ 


this cardinal _ 
that no matter how brauiAtsi 
tem which has destroyed fuila 
broken bodies and reduced btto 
to rubble. It cannot turn out mi 
light. 

The finale of Tsotsi bn i in 
pages of Patonesque Chriaia 
liberalism which seem tacked a 
but in every other respect«fe» 
strongly narrated and grifiw.) 
credible novel. Future foww 
can have a field day recepui 
here embryonic characters uis 
cidents which appear apb a 
Fugard’s plays and flimscrlpiH 
astonishing that a writer bin 


Comedy and concluded that none 
oi them illustrated (or even 
attempted to illustrate) the 
“beauties and defects” of Dante’s 
poem. A century later Croce, in 
bis centenary monograph on La 
yoefiii di Dante (1921), made a 
similar charge, accusing scholars 
and critics of dovoting their atten¬ 
tion to precisely those aspects of 
Ihe poem Which were of least 
interest 


beauty to the thread which links 
them together. 

In recent decodes the fashion 
has swung to a robust rejection of 
Croce’s aesthetic and of the view of 
the Comedy it entails. Supegno, 
writing tit 1955 in the introduction 
to what has remained since that 
date the single most impressive 
commentary on the poem we have, 
does open buttle, declaring his firm 


Bosco and Giovanni Reggio's col¬ 
laborative work, Bnsco is responsible 
for the general introduction and the 
critical essays which precede each 
canto, Reggio has supplied the line- 
by-line commentary; the two mesh 


together iciy iifii. The nurnclive 
luy-nut and modest price, coupled 
with ihe innovatory fact (a sign of 
the limes) time all Latin quotations, 
whether classical or mcdii-vul, ure 
irnnslared, must make it :i serious 
rival to the Sapegno commentary, 
which it matches in wealth mid 
apposite ness of historic and linguis¬ 
tic comment. 

Uosco’s contribution mnounts to n 
connected series of lectunie dmnis, 
u sustained interpretative essay on 
Dante’s poem, ft reveals n curious 
mixture of attitudes. The umi- 
frngmenration stance is rehearsed 
almost wearily (“Tutti oggi si funno 
tin dovere di proiestarc coutro la 
frantumazlone dolia pacsia”). 
Equally, though implicitly, nnti- 
Crocean are two of what Bosco 
himself declares to be the most 
original aspects of his commentary : 
rite attempt to define more closely 
the sense in which the scientific- 
philosophic passages ore also poetic, 
and the willingness to explore the 
connections between events narrated 
iii the poem and the circumstances 
of Dante's own life. (Crncc had of 
course maintained that philosophic til 
poetry was a iogicul contradict ion 
and that to assume a causal con¬ 
nection between life and art mis 
naive.) 

More significant, However, be¬ 
cause more consciously pole mica I, 
is Boseo’s stand on the second issue, 


that of Dante’s attitude to rhe 
damned. Here he is sharply nr vari¬ 
ance with Supegno, and much closer 
to Croce than he openly acknow¬ 
ledges. The point is worth pursiiiiig, 
because it constitutes the centra I 
ifOL’rfrl nf litis edition (if taking a 
stand on ground so well worked 
over can constitute. n nouiiti). 

Does Dame feel compassion to¬ 
wards the sinners in Hell ? Of Fiau- 
cescn, the first sinner lie talks to 
oiiii traditionally one of tltg heroic 
figures, ive are explicitly told that 
lie feels pietadc to the point time he 
faints dead awuy. Sapcgno argues 
persuasively that the word pi etude 
here means anguish, distress, men¬ 
tal turmoil, caused by Dante’s per¬ 
ception of the connection between 
Francesca’s fare and his own des¬ 
tiny. Bosco insists chut it means 
conijiasslon : more importunity, thut 
the feeling is shared by pcrsomiggio 
and pocta (“ispira la plcui di Dnnte 
pcrsoiiaggio e quella (inscindibile) 
di Dante poeta . . ; and, even 

more importantly, that this does nor 
constitute a problem for critic or 
leader. Farina to, Bruuctto, Ulis.sc, 
Ugnlfno are seen in compurnblc 
terms. 

It seems legitimate tn query 
whether Bosco has grasped the point 
of the person oggio/poet a distinc¬ 
tion. Of Farinata, for example, he 
says: “Quando scriveva questo 
canto, Dante gib da im pezzn uveva 
Fmio ‘parte per se stesso' . . . 
intpropnnihile. quindi i'lnierprcin- 
?ii»ne iradizlunale. die vcric ncl 
din logo ira il ghibcllino Farinata e 
il gtieffo Dante la scontra di due 
no mini di parte avversa.” But surely 
the mature Dante (author) can 
represent tho immature Du me 


Attention "di rinunciare del tutto a 

nH?jH t p e rt u l i ,,r *l Ve i. ,n ® 0f quel mode di illustrazionc cosiddetta 
ullewrle 1 ). David Robey, m the pen- ^ letjca che ogK j 4 d’ltso. tutto 


previously only for hit Sarnie essay of a new coliectimt, 8 a sottolhieaie e hello/ze parti* 

should achieve such sutcon^j tails,fort redirection of academic colari ed eoisodiche e a disiinnuere. 
hi, description, of *oll®r*M analysis „f the ™,e s[ Sfce. li polsf. di!".'' noS 

~“1 Tsotsi expecting no non»; jMrtnsically poetic qualities of the nrte «:ia* die ft un modo r me pare, 
historlcally-curious annex tn tod although what he means f ion jj ^niemlerc tlavvcro, 1 mu 
_ . _ ..iii wh «h neither piuttosto di inivisare II senso 'di tin* 


piuttosto_ 

opera, quale ft la Commedni 


JAMES WELCH: 

The Death of Jim Loney 
179pp.’ Goliancz, .£5.95. 
0 W5 02784 3 


struggle 

itlos is much harder, though Loney 
longs “ to create a past, a back¬ 
ground, an ancestry—something to 
tell him who he was ”. 

In Harlem, Montana (“ home of 
tlie 1958 Class B Champs ”, the 
town sign says, the basketball team 
for tVhlch Loney played) the wind 
alwavs blows from the Canadian 
nortli. Lonoy wanders from the un- 


vlvil Ha can’t survive; but as he 
follows those questions back he 
comes to a kind of peace with 
himself. He’s, drawn - back to his 
Indian past, and chooses to die on, 
Indian land, shot down (as Vine 
Delorja says all the great Indian 
leaders were) by a fellow Indian, 
the reservation policeman. 


read 
an 

major aruuwuni t* 

uc ..»u mm® « u>®.., 1C .,PC bmm instead an engrossing psPW. "°f Croce would hove 

persuasive novel of South African thriller which Is certaial j »* [ he true concern of . was 

sitii- 

, v.«fi.. g ^Ef T "' iK 

To and fro in 'Paris 

iu d.nu ii u in rcuib . r 

cultural "roots i but .■omaLiUf D,Ui f e i? *ho vvhat Dante himself thought of 


urbandepr ivatlon wblchwi I laurely the best" t^els in cocte^' ^-Wc,The sense.r ha Dante- _ B,uiUbr —^ 
acquire . cl.aalc s.atu. betweeu Souri, African flcHan. ’iSlS-ff'WiS fuK .beSrof ihc damu, 


By Alan Jenkins 


The language of The Death of 


One reason the Indian' people 

have not been heard from until •<».,•■. uuu®. o •>«*•» ™® ... ..j .__ 

recently is that we have been easy companionship of the bhrS to TttE * ESE de SAINT PHALLK : 

completely covered up by movie solitary drinking and dreaming Z iSSll Ml? BS« 0 Le mitronome 

Indians ... the movies have irt his small kitchen. It’s Indian tl P * B d - unfolding ' ° 

Tff'^r^iueu ten year, ago ,.y . JfflS 1 ft* 1? ?».L* .»*«»/»»». 

Vine Deloria, the Indian Rights white." , r 

jjjf" r ^ctSit i,e iiai* I Si* W, 5SfrR ‘ James Welch writes sparoly and two worlds and ' security 

S“i.p. h* wfitw, » no«“ of nove’"ii'tliit 'of Loney's"’ ‘ h ' We ‘ Ch 

disturbing clarity about con tem- agipit", as his lover Rhea .calls it 


rim 


novelist, said once that “none but In ... 

an Indian, I think, knows so much high, and Therftse de Saliw Pliallo 
what it' is JUm - to have’ existence in' allows herself to he corried along 

k.... • .'...UlJ. ’ - J • _ I-' u.ShU flmm • WtiAhbAe Am • llwi 


porary lire on end.off the iesei*va- 
lion, always aware that one, of the 
problems *’ real ” IndUhs ' face is 
that of coming to terms with die 
myths about themselves, , 

• In his earlier novel. Winter in 
the fliond, as in some of his poetry, 
James Welch comically 
the distance between the 
cired Indian and the in con sp 
clash of hew and oldworlds:.-nt 
which- he nn-.v llflci. 'The centril 
character and nurrator of that, 
novel tlocrihes his Cree girlfriend, 
shnnlv to run oft with his guq and 


In 

suggests that 
Loney’s position is but the extreme 
of that experienced by all Indians, 
all half-breeds now.. ’ A ■ mythic 
novel as well as a psydbological 
one, it is on one level ,an enact¬ 
ment of Indian loss, and a plea for. 


with them. Whether 
reader docs too 


film towards since ■ 

Anne, but belongs to the 

Anne is just it taken 
nnd depth of infaluat.ion w' 
failure to undorstand «Jy J j 
he must leave her Is no ^ 
all Jiri’s attompts to 
from the fact that tkj 
seems more InterestW-JJ ^ 
midi tin uni lore i h ? n . 


* n y" attempt'to"do 
ootaJhl i S y. a . em !.. ,vhen Jt 

•inoBait n^L ' ; kia words seem 
CE y nS" phel c we look for- 


ough Harlem’s .bleakness and 
harsli winter echo his malaise, he is 
drifting- away from awareness of 
.the ■ present, physical world. Gra¬ 
dually he repossesses the memories the continuity of Indian life; poll-, tie de ces Tcherkesses, princes' de 
J>E'h«I>asS ; among others, those of ticalJyTt appeals' for acceptance of* .Caucase ? ”' Anne, sixteen-year-old' 


how much lie, or she. can take of 
this! “Avait-iil galope des houres 
sur un cheval ? Domluait-lf un nid 
d’aigle ?. Campait-il aux con fins dc 
la tafga, 1ft oil les ro$eaux so substi¬ 
tuent-aux bouleaux ? Faisait-il par 


ler or not the traditinnal lore paiKni^ 
will depend on roalltles of life In the fc ^ 
• ' Accounts of restricted, tgg 

nnd stoically-accepted 

barely glance beneath "Lab; 

..t nn.M.ior Wnstertt 


of popular Western 

while Anne’s background 

able, bourgeois and Inunj" 
evoked _ fuily nnd 
Descriptions, of her 
roundings, her 

>P>L^«irlr * 


3psses . .and :betrayals have eaten the value of affection,, gpd'for the.' • Jiri”is ‘a 1 Czech, Intense, enigmatic 
uutil “some- dignity of the individual.' . 


at his substance 


: and deeply - into’ his l eligio.us and 


Paris nutrkof...atrwff 
churin—Gauit. Ph n He ^ J Ziat. 
ease.with die imagery 
iftme Arron^lisseinent^' ba 


innerent difflrnl»» “ , Dante stuaies. a. tong iiuuiuum, 

the working I,which can be traced from Foscolo 

».nd (he heiSt n °- the through De Sanctis Bnd Croce, has 

. the second was see „ Dmite’s monumental damned 

ns so moving and eloquent in human 
terms that their presence in Hell 
calls into question .the central 
notion of God’s justice and the 
„ Jlo that wli'arVhT'rrV^ moral system that goes with it. 

,b ra j'ome sens^Sn V e A iu r ^ (Compare Blnke's comment that 

Jhiatce tha SB poet went tlfromfh C /ii Milton was of the Devil’s party 
WM.hjs mutorpiMa! and than wlthouc . kuow,,, g ]t,) 

M'tenm lhat ? x P 0,, lence 'for the an- Sapeano insisted, that to wrench 
o£ , rea < , 8i‘fl. incorporates these figures from the context of 
°f . tha, ' B ^tlonsHip be- damnation was to nils understand 
and reader into a and misrepresent Dantes art. He 
tojiT aesthetic! system which rejected as misleading the contrast 

E«&. UUC ? J °? rhe mature of between poet, and 

ac .t and lays doivn flrni poet’s creation undermining tne 
•mJPT- , as to what critical moralist’s position-—and preforred 
tha 2U a < volv6s ' Essentially, criti- to make a distinction, m company 
• S^ ua t®<! with judgment with a number of other modern 
md iu^£? n i as We now call it), critics, between Dante poeta (the. 

for Croce is not the author of the poem) and Dante 
L a . personal taste or uersonoggio (the character in .the 


Raqnol Welch ; she site opnoat.tq 
4ils gramtmotheri who, TwmleWJ^".^'L 
; el Intel blijid, imcV k thlrd,wife ~ 1 

BlnckTont; .chief, . plans'Ito Tijfi ,. 

(his.'tribal ebariiy with her paring 
vel 
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5?rViilBBrr- . - j! ' ■ ■ . thrW|M of; mystery, about him. Ip Is a. bloi 

t?«T tttf lMlnLnl T.onJ «■' ;■ wa*- felt Idftsjiy-.jthakV Paddy was .’some of 

rf. j - 1 ‘ ^"5/ M lOqdl Cl:. IT 60 Q • ’able tdworKirta supernatural way! hts tel at 

■Triito -' : '• .Ms famiiiar. Thef] S Geo £ fr 


bloodbrother to, a shaman 1, in 
of. his Own paijuings, and in 
elation^ to other people. 


much at ease, * h , 0 X l ,"& !i Tipreierln// 9 : Porsonal^ tasfe or personoggio (the character in .the 
voting lovers’ torbft.'Sicu-F b«t the detecting pf the poem). .Tbe/tfqefA, .Who hag,com-; 

(and there is. as ^ C F'— ' : ’’7 -' ■»■' :>-/ ‘:4T 

'Another 5525SIJ- jwmseuV- (i ■ 1 —ggg—— 

: ^ ; The Ferry 


tancc to commit 

This sa f Id, Ann*^ 1 '“n the j 
the urgency and ajo p a bd «*] 
vacy, Pf her mvakeqW^F 


GtOFFttLV HOUSEHOLD : 


knife.;. Tli at novel about a reserva¬ 
tion: Indian wap' concerned, with ... .. , 

cou einui ties nnd rcnuwnl^. In Tint The‘Sending 

nnii.nar- : --r - - - - - 167pp,' fvllchacl Josftph. £5.95L 

Tlie munuRcripi. of . a. hither Ip,' ^7181^4117^3. . 
unknown piny "dated; around . (ho = :—:- 


polecat, it se&T&j ts ■fio<v meglnnlngi : 

lira nlavt 'a ...Li. A 1C«IC ' 


quent struggle, t®.^ , 

Household’s The Send - ' 3 wn Mm ; 


is. an exciting and' compelling 
Household has with reason 


E ra . 

ie. feoU 'thaf he I 
— old atqtle 4 ' 
where- nta'n 


end '' touchingly frt"> Jl 

compared to John Buchan, and ; SSn^and’ J 

reference to', cqn 


■novel shares much of* the 


’"lialw iifei’v' .tlxe-river on the scent: ■ ■■ • ' . 

rumow^Jji ■■■. ' : W itil blood oft the far,shore -■■■'■ . •. ' 

: jss£. 


itfupe you are calling ? Tlie fog 
jfcftodi.'R'ou fdintly. It is tune ; * 

_ffgmn from tfte huts the ravening dogs 

.lee - 



comedy, the play 
like a pastiche 
intended for performance 
In ns, of Court, 
is incomplete, full. 

are included,; 'which may help : was KtHed at' Mgltt on, a ; lUmgetf, Hft ' L^injf iQ uHd^atftnd * 

throw . new light on ..Jacobean country road bya ca^? and the the 
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fL-h,irauc*r 1 as identified with 3 
political faction—which in 13U0, the 
ficiiiinal daLe of the other-worldly 
jmmiyy, he indubitably was. Only 
in. tlie course of the poem docs tin* 
pilgrim receive q political education 
in parallel his spiritual regeitcru- 
lion. He lies. to reach Paradise 
hullire he learns thnt he will form 
a ■'parte per se stesso” t an event 
clearly referred to os lying in the 
fui lire. 

8 'is cn is least convincing, 
hernuse least rigorous, where limit 
pniemiciil. His greet strengths 
(and they flic strengths) are the 
lucidity of his style, his engaging 
common sense, and fils capacity m 
tjm»w fresh light on familiar epi- 
soiled.often precisely, by intelli¬ 
gently exploring “, 1 a ! componeuic 
aucrihiografica ”, . 

Although Dosco and Sapegno dis¬ 
agree on this fundamental question 
of interpretation, they are suit more 
similar titan they are different hi 
their conception of what a commen¬ 
tary on rite Comedy ought to bu. The 
point is immediately dear if we turn 
t» C. S. Singleton, the eminent 
American Dautc-scholar and author 
nf cite only commentary ■ on tiic 
pouiu iii English wliich bcm\ com¬ 
parison with Italian.ones. Singleton 
confines himself to . supplying 
hlfontmtion: linguistic, hist mica I. 
geographical, astronomical, then- 
higical, literary—over two thousand 


to fas Uosco puts it) “explain nf the results we are likely to get: 
Dante” necessarily involves forniu- “The reader may be tenipLed to 
lining and attempting to resolve conclude from this tliscubsio:: that 


fund.'mental questions of aesthetic). 
Tile influence of Croce in tins re- 


the exact work on Daniel puem 
tends to he uninteresting and the 


spect has been decisive. Although, interesting work, perhaps, inexact; 


for obvious reasons, Sapegno uiul tj, l . only two essays in the cot- 
Bosco proceed with utmost cauuou lection which deal directly with the 
when it comes to “ displaying Comedy seem to bear this out. 
beauties", they never allow the Valerio Lucchcsi's "The Dantemi 


reader to lose sight of the fad that Stump", attempting to isolate cor 
they are dealing with a work of min distinctive features of Dante’* 
an, which requires interpretation verse and language, is disappoint 
and which lias aesthetic properties, inn. norlians sininlv because it i* 


They are still recognizably doing 


ambitious. 


ivltar Foscolo wanted the critic to “ Dante's Rending of the Latin Poets CHARI.liS TitlNKAUS : 
d.i -helping the reader to-have and and the Structure of the Com- Th „ Poe , uS pi.jiosouhcr 

)■> Iiiiflm-Ktniul mi hoc that, r Avn A n. _i:_ •• .. * ,u - r ««-‘ » s r'lii'iaujiiiii 


to understand an aesthetic expert- media.", while advancing n thesis f," c “ lt f the Furnintiim 

ence. Although the point at issue which is highly speculative, achieves RefmilSSnce Humanism 

between them may in the nature dm notable feut of inviting us to ,. ”' , . , 

of things bo ultimately uuresolvnble, look at die Comedy in an entirely 147pp. )ale University Tress. £8 

neither doubts the value of arguing new way. His thesis is that the 0 Cl21 - 7 8 

the case. first nucleus of Dante’s poem (the — ' ■ ——^ ■ ■—■■■■ . V" rs . 

of J enl vs nubHshed inemh!!-, raus^cau'ft^H 'to®*!be‘detected hi »s no doubt a tribute to Pctrnrc 

of ..ays published by its inentbeix nnccnoAi i«l-a p«f .0 vrr 7..» modernity that two men writ 


The autonom ous^if~^ Tlie P rollferatlQn of the press 

-.- .. . , Daly. The mysterious silences nf a genuim 

..V. <lll!ill<iSN (>t the eternal jR-i Rv lohfl A. DftVIS the press during Italy's occult poli- unbound! 

By Nit-Jin 1:1 S tVIailll Ut,in. Bhj flj. J - - --- Ileal crises of the I9b0s had already and the 

D) 3 An essential clem™* g-L—_ caused widespread misgivings, and the Libc 

.■ tural idonrit.. s. "““'Mi T^^InteGARRONE and the unrelenting, unpredictable and battle agi 

. il.ixical invcilvAmo;. 101 IK* rfflCTLA PEKUTA: "ften unfathomable icnorlst on- mindless 

UGOmnil: ■ ■ iiiicient w6rld: lii?SoL jsL* te sSn£i ItoltaiM etel Risorglmento si a lights on i lie country’s democratic the 1830 

Petr urea e hi seopciia della cosnen/a umm 2“™ ri- Lateral. L 14.000. institutions since the Milan bomb that a ci 

moderuu bv his cnnsi-».»» “ outrage of 19G9 have brought the because 

»**■ Mii . . s?"5 Srffir 5 ??* '?TiS7s , i9 , s’ ,w * SSfife •» !°cK st 

The Poel us Philosopher ], v survevinc hic^nnf.!/ Ai _j —— -—— the press, and a vigorous campaign over fro 


heart of growing public concern in pdte some imponant inidativc-s) or imnLly a local paper, demonstrating 

Italy. The mysterious silences nf a genuine ncw.spupcr press. All the that the press contributed as much 

the press during Italy's occult poli- nnbouttdiiig confidence of a Mnzzinl to the survival of regiouul culture 

Ileal crises of the l%0s had already and the proselytizing conviction of ns to the formation of national 

caused widespread misgivings, and the Liberals were needed in the npininn. And when the mil buttle 


mused widespread misgivings, and the Liberals were needed in the 
E and the unrelenting, unpredictable and battle against omnipresent and often to dominate and regiment public 

often unfathomuble icnorlst on- mindless censorship-—in Turin in opinion bfcpitii, its independence was 

Risorglmento si mights on the country's democratic the 1830s sensitivity wus so great on early victim. After 1900 Ccsamt 

L14.000. institutions since the Milan bomb that a culinary weekly whs banned gradually withdrew, the editorinl 

-- outrage of 19G9 have brought the because it might encourage cooks line became more stridently auti- 


. r. .i - P __ c Pc truce a «; III in ucim 

tutu distinctive features of Dame s „, 0 l i Briia 

verse and language, is disappoint- ■ . 

ing, perhaps simply because it is 200pp. Milan : 1-ellrmelli. 


Robson’<--.—- 


Monnier. 


outrage of 19G9 have brought the 
demands for free, critical and 
genuinely competitive access to 
information to a crescendo. But 


because it might encourage cooks line became more stridently auti- 
to question their nti&icesses' pasta socialist and then un early uud ennt- 


genuinely competitive access to recipes, When the mtcllon after [>ieto convert to colonialism mid 
information to a crescendo. But 1849 blocked nut the rest of the interventionism. By 191? the Men- 
despite a parliamentary inquiry into peninsula. Piedmont wus to take sURgero hud shxred the fute of its 
the press, and a vigorous campaign over from Lombardy and Tuscany model, the Sccofo, and passed into 
for editorial freedom led by the ns the home of the tree press—blit the hands of the Perrnnc brothers 
journailsis themselves, it is difficult significantly it was in these years of Ansuldo. 
to see how the gulf between demo- fhat Cavqur first effectively i?..- m . IKC i.A 


The Poel us Pitilosoplici- I u , survevinn ' J BB Mrt u twww ----—— the press, and a vigorous campaign 

I'ctrardi and tlie Forniiuiim of n j , i us< :;. a i e n hl]n«^l?i» 2 8ej ^i WCWNA FRAJSBAi t» ; foi- editorial fveedojn led by the 

Renaissance Humanism i css ih mom, tni gloruale ' journalisis themselves, it is difficult 

1 % V^le U.,!ve. S i,v W £8.8,.. .h.- JSffiU 883 ^I 885pp. “ 

It is no doubt a tribute to Petrarch's philosopher who emerges fraa? ~ 1 "" In contrast to the preoccupations 

modernity that, two men writing snmctimes schematic anahnirkJ ilfrfda Frassaitl, who founded of the present and the bleak record 

_.I!t’f___1 ■_ _I _1_ . V. JIS Tflf A u ' f “ u v d_>k« iQlflr nnri If Sr Unmt. 


pleto convert to colonialism mid 
interventionism. By 191? the M«- 


the hands of the Pcrrone brothers 
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Italy occupied Tripulitnuiu in 1 *>U 
hu nailed this as a mi rude achieved 
by "that great and umler esiimined 
force, journalism ”, mid drew a 
direct parallel with the role nf i De¬ 
press in Ttaly*s unification fifty 
years earlier. 

But when the press umk the k-nd 
in orchestrating the public clnnumr 
fnr interventiou in the Eumpcan 
war two years later, Frussutti ivu* 
to iccoif* in horror, like the 
sorcerer's apprentice, from (ho 
demon that .had been un lints lied. 
Against the increasingly venomous 
attacks of the interventionist press, 
led by the Corriere, which became 
the raIlyinR-polnt far all Giuliui's 


unci advertising. 


IULEM CimiUlli lYflll.ll « IYU *11 CT (UIU, 

must always be imnrcssiouistic and 
subjcctivo^- but stylistic and struc¬ 
tural analysis of the text, which 


strictly improvable. 

The relative value of what 


press and of the Giniittiun period war and on Italy’s unprepared ness 
as a whole. Deeply imbued with the were to prove more than justified, 
political culture of the Plcdmontasfe Prassatti remained deeply tlisiilu- 
ruliog class, Alfredo Frassatri be- sioued by hia failure to “ delay the 
came one of Giolitti’s closest friends war by so much as a day or an 
and staunchest supporters, flk cor- hour, let alone save the life of a 
rcspoudence throws important -light single soldier - 

“ Vt.,V'l’r rndiutrialiaitfoii and . 1 ., growing 


adopts procedures which are provable or improvable about the 
“rigorous, logical and objective”. Comedo is difficult to quantify.. If 
Mr Robey’s essay, a useful survey wit turn from the poem'to the man 


ISC. u,,u a WMIMVH a «A.|rci iwimw 'll IU ijc II t|A IHS DWil il?r(L^tim (OniPICAllJ null u wivuvj w* — —» 77'' « i-. tftlJfctlL llVIlt LUC IULIIL.ni WU1IUBDU _I" • idle 1IIUII8UINIIMIMUII Bill «| Ills WD ll'K 

of himself and thd world ns he Augustinus fthc 9e Andtufarffc.feaental institution of democratic Itahon press, Alessandrlo Galante daily Jl Secolo. It is this that war and lutciveunon in is 1 s ano, ccouo . nl | c complexity of. kalian 

. . allows us to perceive It, that it is Confessions, here disguk^ ft society-fa few Western societies has Garrotte and Franco Della Peruta makes the Rome Alexsaggero of par- ?? Gabriele «*^ 0Sa P°' 01 , 1 '. society lay behind the rapid ex pan- 

iIia nbt oltogcthor surprising if, despite self as self-critic) were onp ubl'.the struggle to-create an indepen- trace the evolution of the press in ticular interest, because it set out. p,^ ssat 11 w us C among the most acme *‘ 011 - 0 * daily press Hfter 1900, 


these years as the principal national 


Sr«fTTha.icr« nf What 1ms been achieved in this we ore perhaps on finr 
Fe-isi silent) oji bothAesthetic and fieW {no1 enough, evidently) has The authors or tlie rental 
inrorpretadve Issues: tl.are „v, n i ^= us ' ir t"“ Ho l in il. 5 J ,ar J 


sm tom cuts of aesthetic principle, tin 


of with historical 


a*time*vie oui forcet that- ?he°text “^v^ates—-enormous iti 1 the- cose of perieuce the .Comedy gives’ its ' and Latin* humanist, but is iJoth, 

buiim commeiucd oa is a work of f ,e c . 0M,e ‘ i % f ®‘' there is no way of readers, but most are illuminating and that the activities of the ver- 

uir knowing what the linguistic norm and they all ultimately send us nacuiar lyricist, literary lion and 

' , ,, ... ' , tl,rre,lt spoken usage in Dante's back to the inexhaustible richness man of action can only properly be 

1 -or any Itaiian critic, the attempt time was.—nor overstates the value nf the poem itself. interpreted in the context of the 

equally essential roles of tlie clas- 

The practical theoretician Smvtw-.S 


vil noil mat lenuicu can only tion. 1 1 n msguify a crisis common to all login, Cattaneo’s Pohtecmco and 

uitderstood through the totality of ...... the adduced industrial nations, and Tenca’s Riuisfa Europea established 

J 1 ** .“J ® 1 he cannot pimply DoUi * central focus. fillm the Hiassive deficits of recent years a tradition of serious journalism on 

l»o divided into Italian lovc-poeL Petrgrch’s letters w«h wh«M|U h»e led to a wild carousel in which a par with tlie besc in Europe, while 
and Latin humanist but is both, long beep occupied, and wWi quality kalian dallies have Mazzini’s belief In the ••apostolic” 
and mat the activities of the ver- rightly sees, togethN ylih « njiued from owner to owner like purpose of the press was tn bring 
nacuiar lyricist, literary lion and Sccrett/in and the Italian lpi^k potatoes. The great family r ■ new style and aim to political 
?'® n octlon con only properly be the constituent eleraenh d » empires built up at the start of the journalism. 

interpreted in the context of the idealized intellectual Qiitobitiiqk century have collapsed, only to be « lir t.i,rre were also major lirnita- 
equally essential roles of tlie clas- He too surveys dasiTpal m replaced by new and yet larger t ;nnl Sh were to survive well 
sicul scholar and Latin moiahst, (identifying a substautbl b#Jji grants, headed by die vast para- i,„ vo ’,j ijtn -pj, e proliferation of 
the .self-critical contemplative and new ones for tlie P«m««wi)si uaul pctrochemical concern Monte- fflStions t4flecS iSt the 
U 'I A de,nou,.r.w, by do.. ,«Mk fc,7nd fl.nh.cd by'.he B toll t±ffl“SWSdgS. tonito 


login, Catcaneo’s Politecnico and among the bureaucratic middle formed 


cfass of the capita] (by 1911 the pi cmo ntcse into l,a Siatnpa —within 
circulation was nearly 60,000 veQrs hig nHUCI . i, n .i HC hievcd a 


local news, special law-court ^ lhc new sp,iper explicitly as un 

iifAc itPruu.. rnnutlnrU and ? . r 1 J_ui__ _ 


Gusckfl In 1925 Frassattl and Alhertini were 
-within deprived of their papers, mid (he 
ieved a prose empires established by the 
nearly Perrones, the Crespis and the 
become Agnellis before 1915 were- cnnsnli- 
taly of dated. It is Ironical tliut it should 
era. lie have been Mussolini, one of the out- 
y as un standing political jour mi lists of the 


By David Robey 


CCSART SEGRE : 

Seiriiotica filolngtcn 
Tesm a modolli culturali 
-149pp. Turin : Einaudl. LG,OOP . 

For the *? aesthetic " criticism which 
Crocq founded, add which until the 
. 19604.dominated the academic study 
of llvorntufa hi Ito^y, fiidldjiq. wps' 
simply a tool that cleared Jt»e way . 
for . higher-order intellectual tasks) 
It provided the Critic vritli his text 
and helped him understand it}.but 
his essential activity .was to dra.w qu 
philosophical knowledge in order to 
judge whether or not the text pos¬ 
sessed aesthetic value. Criticism 


theij..as mw 
prise’ had tl 

Yet in the 
tlie tdrtn fill 
broader tne 
. counterpart. 
P/iiloIogie, i 
pulSiic disci 
is with liter 
their langut 
their historl 
In- reality, 
alternative t 
rather titan 
mpans ol] /. 
Cr dec’s, nsce 
rdle that t 

tjlCIR. 

-Thus the 
Irony in the 
4 dmiotiifa f 
,'iWnds;m 'a 1 

• phi da of Cft 

• -oeou'-pCdup 
! theory; ana 


tlteoreticul essays are dense, allu- between the different branches of 
sive; oiid disparate (one is on the the arts Hiid social sciences : and by 
semiotics Of art, another on textual permit ting tlie modern literary 
criticism), and_ the- instances of specialist to view his discipline in a 
literary analysis are Jess thou broader context than liis prcdcccs- 
perfect illustrations of the theory, sors, it gives him the opportunity of 
Bur while one may well regret time expressing his findings in a move 
5 eg re lias uot yqi chosen to pre- persuasive and theoretically reput- 
sent his views m a comprehensive uble form. 


eicul scholar and Latin moralist, 
the self-critical contemplative and 
spiritual seeker. It is a token of 
Petrarch's stature, and of his fundu- 


form, a consistent set of principles 
and methods does emerge from this 
collection. ... 


ESsmSS; S5S?s3?aS£ iK-.fi 

sors, it gives him the opportunity of an unceasing struggle to resolve the i ,, s e « C ntia! to a full undenutdl • 

expressing his findings in a move contradiction: the will to translate of lUe „ roCess whereby thU ■/': 

persuasive and theoretically reput- divine truths into liuman action a |j y dissatisfied creator couUimf, Hpl ^ 1 • a ’ • 1 1 

The practical answer to the game ' a 1 leiia K tion P of urban life by^estnb- j'j s t ‘ Sirs ?£*i : The new historical journal 

v&Aixtssxa ssrsns.ss is* - -«e-i ss-sjs 


bourgeoisie. 


rounds that “ as- director of u 


which it had sprung was suffocated. 
But the crisis mid pre-duted fuAfisra 


Bur for all its modernity, the leading newspaper he considered P lt* 

Messaggero remained predomt- himself 10 bo above politics . When and was to outlke it. 


amiiJai'a 't * AA 1 “n -7.-N— isiwm Ibvtu tu>u iwimuamivu vmtsuuu 

® x . ce P t * or . tf .. Hiouglvt, focuses upon the pWloso- 


ftywssir a«*w s 

Paradoxically, the boom tn con- has always been visible, rhat towards - Urbanu represents che 

±™? en °, n) *\ i l temporary history, based on the Past present less evidently so. mos t ixpllclc'atienipt at an imev- 
pensaiion .for. the loss iiui<i!An apninst . «whut was con- - ...a., .ha tmii-rh for the L . .V •__ l.-j_ 


n|ia Perutn. But there is 110 clour French, or Amencnn historiography. . 
lino”, except for the reliance on As f£ in compensation, Italian cul- 
cial science methods.and concepts lure in general has shown itself to 
the interpretation of the social bit'perhaps the most dpen und recep- 
story of Italy, a tendency even dye In Europe. The journals iiuder. 
ore clearly reflected In the sub- • discussion reflect both this sense of t 
antial ami excellent review sec- inferiority : and the cuUural open : * 
, n - ness, ft would be arrogant for »n 

, .' English historian .to concludir that 

Storia Urbanu represents tne t j lB y ^4 evidence that’ Italian his- 
ost explicit attempt at an intci 1 - tonfography has come of afte. It it 
scipllnary journol, trying to bridge more appropriate to suggest that 
e gap between historicnl and English historians whose interests 
chitcctural-urbanJstic . studies of extend beyond the provincial, even 
alum cities. Like' its subject- if they are unwiUiag to learn Italian, 
niter, urban history, rite journal should at least fpllow the English 
is uot yet found an unambiguous summaries in Quaderni Siorici and 
cal point. But in its first three the useful survey articles of dove- 
inrs it has offered a substantial lopmentg In ItnUan historiography 
imber oE sLudles of the conditions, in the new (1S78) English-language 
(Vnotriir.tnrerf and development of Journal of Italian Hisfoiii (Flor- 


historj 


[■ ! ; is more ' impassioned: the philosopher Vin 'ito 


intellectualin. ’ a hostile environ* 


rSJt 2Sr S ,*?.®.oi perfect: tlie image 
r*Srt 21 ?'^ uk4c «. Hereis o man •fleet. Both T 
uJS 5 SS*!& SHH 1 , ^:tite cross- illuminate our 


Hy difEefetit ■ nnd often 
5 ■ assessments, compared 
based on the content of 


war marked a»» : small, group at the university ot historical development, mo contents * mon ' g t he more interestuig 

fflSf./ Fiomegt ..for Ills tor lent Ancona,- it wAs .'through a of the first two years of Soagf f aspects of the journals is dioir 

V. L“ s it^ r Sd.much else in graphy.opou To the social sciences- storia strike the 1 read or as Mub awsurancssof ami rendincss todis- 

fad tile temporary that the. Jbunial.% chose.-to keep for the most patt, .social history in cuss file negative consequences that 

^ ''ix*'"which, ; abreast of luternatloiiBl debates. By die modern senac-rtliat j*,. wtth a ^resulted from this fragmenta- 
. fj;I; 1 !*. bdHSir- Armando coiwentratlng .the jkloj” strong- coijcoptugf and , (less cwv ^ uch M the riJgtrlbutloh■ of re- 

act. as. a «*.**■«» -Wj . seardj funds or thelntroductio.i _of 


Mhiributors tvltH . more specialized 

m- attributions. ^***£*^£4,, aMJfciS^:'uSS£^.&'. PUcations for.K)ru 


. .John- Minton and Montgomery ; 
Clift: a parallel 

JottfW • hjoyore f Wyndham . 
.Lewis: oarloalures in- licBon . 
Slorlta by Douglas - Dunn, . 
Clive Sinclair, William Bed-, 
lord 

Jon Sllkin on Sidney Keyes, 
.Dick Davfa.on Radndtl' 
Criticism by. Frank Tuohy, . 
Julian Symons, John Mellors 
, Suaan. Holland, on Punk.Rooh . 
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POLITICS 


Parties and pressure-groups 


By Paul Addison 


KKITIl MIIMlLKMAg : 

Politics in Industrial Society 
Tlie Experience of the llrit 
SysiL'in since 1911 
512pp. Andrd Dculsdi. £14.95. 
0 2:11 97129 7 


id«.-u« were, of course, in circulation policy. The unseen foundation of tn cunyinie employers orgaimuiiuiis 
in Britain between the wars. Win- die Attlee administration was, there- nr the unions as ‘‘governing m.siiiu- 
stun Churchill was among those fore, a cosy collaboration between tions ’’ on a par with parly. In both 
wlm followed the Webbs in aclvo- industrialists, trade unionists, and world wars the introduction of it 
ruling on "Economic Parliament", civil servants. So much for Let Us planned economy brought Indus- 
Jim. Middleims maintains, the Face the Future I Middlemas ends trialists and union leaders into gov- 
British scorned the theory while his history proper in 1945 but in a eminent as administrators, and 
furtively pioneering tho practice, concluding sketch of events since temporarily created the illusion of n 
The first tu stumble on corporatism, the war pirns the decline and fall corporate future. But with the 
they set it up in an incomplete and of corporate consensus since the return of peace, governments 
illogical fashion. If Middlemas is mid-1960s. retreated from direct uuuutgeiiieut 

right, his thesis harmonizes wonder¬ 
fully with the general tenor of 
British history since the seven- 


twenty years ago, Jjfi teemh century: great in novations 

Briii'h politics usually broke * j brought about in n fir of absence of 
the sitirv at 1914, and the Iasi words lllilu f y 

on the subject belonged to liiisor ' 

and Halevy. The new directions of More than three quarters of his 


The honk's analysis is much more 
complex than a summary conveys : 


trialists and union leaders into gov¬ 
ernment as administrators, and 
temporarily created the illusion nf n 
corporate future. But with the 
return of peace, governments 
retreated from direct unmiigeiueiit 
of the economy, nnd ilie "two sides 
of industry ’ 1 were relegated to con- 


and Halevy. The new directions nt Mure than three quarters of his 
the hue Victorian nnd Edwardian book is devoted to a close study 
era cmild be pursued only us far of the period from 1911 to 1945. 
as riie great road-block of the First From a technical point of view he 
World War, and if they were guts off to a shaky start, for lie 
pointers to a new age, it was an is H °t altogether sure of events 
aae which could only be glimpsed “p to 1918; but these blemishes 
front ufnr. But since abiiur I960 fuile into die b.ic kg round us 

1 1jo road-block has been removed, the gi-uund-plun emerges. Forty Pol¬ 
and historians have swept forward [ rt cal interpretations of the first 
ini.i the heartland of twentieth- halt of the century stress the rise 
century politics. By now a biblio pf Labour and the consequent ideo¬ 
graph v nf clieir work would fill a logical divide (The General Strike, 
substantial volume, but strange in Munich) between the parties of 
suy the master-problem of political Inbwir and capital. Tills approach 
liisuu-y—the development of the reaches a grand climax with the 
const Tuition—lias been conspicuous An lee government of 1945, inter- 
by its absence. Marxists lmve liud preled as a model party adaiinistra- 
so cue thing to soy about it, but nu non which carried out all the 
the whole political historians have pledges contained in its manifesto, 
concentrated either on policy- Bur according t» Middleman the 
making and ideology, or on pariicu- underlying trend was towards the 
lor institutions such as party orga- emasculation of party and ideology, 
nizuiimi. For models of the politi- The shop-floor revolt of die period 
cal svhtcra its a whole wo hove had 1911-21 impelled tho Cabinet and 
to turn to historically minded politi- die civil service to discover new 
cal scientists like Samuel H. Beer techniques, including a secret propa- 
or |olin P. Mackintosh. So it is ganda apparatus, for the contain- 
liai'dlv an exaggeration to say that nient of industrial conflict Seeking 
Keith Middlemas is the first Ills- agents of control within industry 
turijn tu grapple with the dynamics itself, they eventually found them 
of cuustitut tonal change in the twen- in the newly organized National Con- 
tiecli century. The attempt alone is federation of Employers (1919) and 
guurauteed to shake up the bis- the General Council of the TUC 
tonography of the period for it (1921). Through a series of contacts 
necessitates a discussion of fun da- and understandings these orgariiza- 
menial*. From now on, historians tions were gradually built up into 
will huve to make up their minds permanent consultative bodies or, 
as to huw far they agree with Puli- as Middlemas terms them, “govern- 
lics in Industrial Social p. jug institutions", Even hi the 

Miildlumas contends that most of ideological 1930s the “ corporate 
us—rim just historians, bin tho l,uv * rhe Nntional Government 
puliticul public—have been the un- v : as apparent in its defence prepara- 
witting victims of obsolete consritu- . e economy of 

tinnul doctrines. We have. In other 1939-45 brought with it a tripartite 
words, been applying nineteenth- machinery of planning and a pro- 
century notions to twentieth-century found consensus about postwar 
realities. Our assumptions derive . .. 

from the period , when “ parliamen¬ 
tary demoCT'acy” triumphantly , ■ • , 

established itsed! as the* form ■ of A 

government. In the Victor lan era.. /A SflPTflTI 

It was through the pari tom aut'ary 1 ^ VV/i,i.Uy vlvi Vi 

system—the Cabinet, tho House of -• , - ■ ■’ .•.. r .. T . L .- _ ^ _ 

Commons, the constituencies, the " --- 7 — 

nation resolved its differences' and By Christopher R; Hill 

governments obtained the consent or ...-A.--:_ 

the governed,' And at every level ’ -- 77 ' ~ ■ -~ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ." "* . ‘ S 

the key power-brokers were the F. VAN z?L SLABBERT and 1 
politico! parties, Whifh thus Hose to DAVID WELSH: 
power..af the supreme .institution*; g Ah .j- ftoCto| , s ' 

ol government. In the twentieth, l.vatcaia* for Skarhic Pawar " 
century the Victorian system hqs, to ucgies ror biiaiUtg Power 

all in ten Is and appearances, re- 2|pppJ Rex Cqlhngs. £6.95.'" 
msined intact. But unacknowledged 0 86036 1179 

there‘lias grown up alongside it an - ;• , - - - • -. —~ - 

pi ter native system'of - power based 

bn three major institution'sa Soiuh Af riots Options is by two 


safeguarded'by crucial reservations, sultalive status. Their opiniuns were 
and supple in relation to changing souglit un matters affecting their 
circumstances. But with all its intereaU,. and both sides could «crt 
subtlety, hoiv convincing is tlie “ negative influence if policies 


emasculation of party and ideology. Cooermnenf: 
The shop-floor revolt of die period Pressure g 

1911-21 _ impelled tho Cabinet and alternative 

tlie civil service _ to discover new of voicing 

techniques, including a secret propa- of the ele 

ganda apparatus, for the contain- of the Cc 

nient of industrial conflict Seeking Industries 

agents of control within industry Congress 1 

itself, Lhev eventually found them to bv the 1 


subtlety, how convincing is the 
general effect ? Initially Middle- 11 ffunded 
mus does historians arid political “ S u ' r , 01 
scientists less than justice by attrl- 11,0 11 

buting tu them an Asquithian model U,,J 1 ,e 
oF the constitution. Tito bargains contents, 
which economic interest groups Anntlie 
L> 111 Id strike with government were Middlerna 
undersrood lung before Harold neither tl 
Wilson’s " social contract ”. The TUC nor 


11 ncgtitive influence if policies 
uffuiided them. But there remains 
u gulf between the right to lobby 
tlie Chancellor before the budget, 
und tlie power to determine its 


Another prohlcin, with which 
Middlcmas wrestle.*, iiiaiii'ully, is that 
neither the General Council of the 
TUC nor the employers* orgnniza- 


power and scope of tho civil service tions possessed corporate authority 
was appreciated long before tlie >■> industry. We may well suspect 
publication of Grossman's Dinnes. that, given the opportunity, Lord 


Most observers probably assumed 
in practice a pluralistic model, 
designed to take account of a great 
variety of extra-parliamentary 
interests and pressures, but still 
Minting primacy to n Cabinet based 


Weir and Sir Walter Citrine would 
have set themselves up os twin olig¬ 
archs and governed the country. 
But neither had {he authority to 
bind his constituents, the individual 
employers and unions. The restraints 


on a political party. Thoy would imposed by class conflict, however 


(1921). Through a series of contacts 
mid understandings these organiza¬ 
tions were gradually built up into 
permanent consultative bodies or, 
as Middlemas terms them, " govern¬ 
ing institutions Even in the 
ideological 1930s the '* corporate 
bias " of rhe Nntional Government 
was apparent in its defence preparn- 
tmjj*. ancl t * ie vrw economy of 
1939-45 brought with it a tripartite 
machinery of planning and a pro¬ 
found consensus about postwar 


have agreed with Richard Rose in ritualized, were also powerful, 
liis book The Problems of Party Middlemas argues that it was the 
~ luernmenr: development or corporate bias which 

Pressure erouita offer the classic minimiMd class conflict between 
iKrivt ““Vrff ». a means 192 i * nd .!. he 196 ?*i Bat this ...ay bo 
of voicing die views of sections P utlin * t calt hef-ore tlio lioise. 

of rim pi^rmrnr. j " It may nnly have been as a result 

of the Confederal ion' nf 6 flrirkh t * ie Ject l ^ ia * industrial relations 

i.S'£ S S,°lS Un*. 

stnndlnfE intcrosu fnlocietf. d8I,<:ies weri! hiEhly vulnarnbl0 ' 
undoubrert importance of nreaxurp since me mid-1960s we have seen 


undoubted importance of pressure 
groups does not argue against the 
importance of party on a counter¬ 
vailing influence- Given die rela- 
ti vejy centralized nature of 
British government, the ruling 
party usually arbitrates the com¬ 
peting claims of pressure groups 
to decide die " national ” inter¬ 
estin doing so, it asserts its 
own influence. 

There is still much to be said for 
this model. It h, after hII, difficult 


both major parries imposing unwel¬ 
come policies on both sides of 
industry. Mr Middlemas is inclined 
to explain these events in terms of a 
deliberate effort by the parties to 
recover their 11 tost dominion ", An 
alternative explanation might be 
that the parties never truly lost 
their primacy in the first place: 
rhe systdm of “ corporate bias ”, 
though: influential up to a. point, 
had j-eannined - subordinate to the 
party system. 


BfiUTlCAL SCIENCE 


Hue final consideraHnn 
urged in defence of . 

=aa *ssss is* _ _ — 

Editor, : 

is also t\ie “ welfare &*! Theory and Political 

politics nf welfare manv i‘ n ^ Educatioo - 

ssjasrawS Frm 
ppjsrwjs-iSi ^ ax - _■■■ 

lias been played by uarth* r- 

fni- electoral supports t 5S Several of the contributors to this 

nt the social service r. ^ 1 ^* Hearlv believe—fortunately, 

accounted for by a modeTO : S“Jwrni mit-that no particular 
porare btas", and welfare \J> ■ Jrterdse Is necessary or exclusive y 

were granted to all,, not S ■ SKptbtt to the task of rending 
the membership of . Lfi. reviewing it. For u is a collection 
bureaucracies.. .The poliiiwH. of conference papers, written by 
fare have, therefore, enWjtf !ome of the most distinguished coi - 
1 unction nf parties. This i* * J? temporary political theorists,^ ad* 
made by Beer in his Madera Iffir SSSed to the quesuon of the 
Politics, where he disdnSS . place of political theory in rhe edu- 
sepaniie power-flows bit Ion of the next generation , nnd 

from the two main Mpectsoli.' presupposing, according to the edi- 
siate: 1 ’ * V ,o r “little more than a general m- 

(li Controlled economy J terest in these subjects”..The aim, 
ducLT groups: functioSnmi 14 Michael WalIzer puts d in h!s con- 
sentution : bargaining. fc,y iribuliod, is to produce a shared 
operation and 8 * sense of moral concern We should 

( 2 ) welfare state: BM-i teach dHzens to worry.’ For that 

groups: party govemw f | li u activity, at least, the top of the 
ding for votes Clipham omnibus has always 

1 A 7 UU , iccmed as good h place as any, 

fi rcs< r rv * t,0ns hawak though I shall return to the ques- 
made, they should not obscure di ( ; DD of whether life there, or any- 
excitemcnt and.Importance dho nhere, would necessarily be 
tics in /ndiistriai Socielp, dsa? improved if brow-furrowing Became 
tualiv ambitious and versatile,a ih c preferred activity and its occu- 
awasn with 1 new data,kbiae»c «aats all ran high moral tempera- 
ence as refreshing as a plunge ku i ^ e5 

the sea qo a hot day. It is than ,, 

challenging book so far smarai The papers are predictably dl- 
on the political history ofirmi 'me. but the editor suggests that 
century Britain, and In ainalrs -*W fal1 in “ « r *f hl loos f / -? ro V p ‘ 
pects the challenge succeed I : ^roard WUlioms and Chorles 

corporate state In embryo tab Taylor discuss Political philosophy 

located and defined fork fa SIMSES? S**? 
time The concepu of fl cotptn \ P® #llM°pbr of the social 
bias ’’ and “ continuous contra’! Klences " respectively ; Allan Bloom 
have l| 0 (ui matcliM aeainB 4 ! proposes " The study of texts *\ and 

archives 6 and ft ; Michael 

simpler faiths which cling topb j § 31 ? ^ 2 JjjijJf 6 nwArLin M C nnd 

ZtTS* TSSBta alwJSr wofln deal whh -%idcri 

Thi decUioa-maVing and political eduen- 

^ lion ” “Political theory and legal 
safe to foiecasr, will education”, and “Political theory 

futuie'discussion. And ww r and peUdcd commentary ”. There 
Loiistitiitioiial P| of,le “V. 1S “ho a piper by Mihailo Markorid 

remain «ne of the groM: sjjg nn "Marxism as a political phiioso- 

. turns, Middlemas, ynll. desert phy » ^ ag ^ editor K rat her 

of tfie credit for posing it #* ; .transparendy observes, “ staudR in 
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Furrowing the young brow 


first place. 


■ r -. UUSDI TCO| aipuun III 

; a complex relation to the- others in 
: this volume". 


A consociational future 


By Christopher R. Hill 


F. VAN ZYL 8LABBERT and 
DAVID WEC^II 1 

South Africa's Options . 
Strategies for.Sharing Power •„ 
2^0npi- Rex Collijigs. £6.95.‘ • >!:* 


believe that, whites have as much 
right as blacks to call themSelves 
Africans,, but that tf lliey nr e to 
■survive in South Africa they must 
forswear domination 1 before it is 
1 too late. 


U that the ruling group should.issue 
invitations to a National Co 11 volition 
while there is sldll some chance ilniL 
they will be accepted. How, exoctiy, 
rhe 11 politically salient ” groups are 
to be idontificci Is not easy to deter- 
mluo; tlie authors suggest that they 


should issue 


The constitution they recommend nltu , 0 *«bore suggest that they 
would bp fedora), though they recog-", l,est ‘ ,0 Wontifioa by u judicial 
nize the difficulties of federations : com mission (on the Pearce model in 
it would, allow one man oiie vote Rhodeaia—1972) after all restric- 


all intents qnd appearances, fe- AWM*. Rfi*; Coihngs. £6.95.'• on common rolls, but not in?e uni- tions nnd bunnlngs 011 Individuals 

niauied intact. But unacknowledged □ 86036 1179 - . lary state L aud peace between ethnic «od organizations 1»<1 been lifted. 

Bliwniltiv/mein^dt -DOwlf 6 bisSS "T"””’” - 1 .. 7" : ,l p ® u l p * wo«id be main-. Only a commitment to non- 

011 tlirce major institutions:" a Soiuh Afriots Options is by two tliom In^ofcher words 0 S-oud^SjH er from'aliv^oarticinii u* n d« St S? ^ 0I1 

powerful nnd secretive civH servjce, . distinguished members of South ences would be acknowtodeed as in ventiou ^becausS ■ till? authm?- Tn!!' 

dip.iriide unions, and tKa employers’ - Africa’s Progressive Federal Party. fo i- BJC ampe Nbuffi ISS i in % J «JSS? -n ?i 

associations. -Like «U' bweqaeracies, David WeW is Associate Professor nViZedt rl? 1 A ? ”®' V - m lhu 

tlia members of tilts trinity-have a- of CtmipBiativc African Government Lijnhtwt- (d leader c ? n " 

powerful Vested interest-in.stability-: and Law at the University of Cape tional aehnni onni-nd ferenco) riiat^it would bo incouslst- 

artd rhe avoidance of crisis. They Town; F. van Zyl Slabbert is 1 the - Welsh) “BecaucAmuut t0 nflgot ^ 

li^ve therefore a-built-in tendency recently elected leader of the party, mav make moh ' In^n nnrH?ln werS vvcra en 8 a g° t l 

towards mutual accommodation or. He.' had previously been ebahmen a W kind of < vohinlSi' ll ^Mnr5ISvl ij’’ 1 j t 

" mslituiumal consensus»». of the PFT’s Constitutional Commit- policymaybe the mosif aomWiata ? sura?v b thev -!r a if"? 

The ueiV system is .inevitably rhe whose report was adopted = as solution lor a divided society??.' ever ?h e N&rxlsts say?race aiitaaon 

rival of ihe old. For the rep rest 11 - P a, ‘* P ol,c y November, 1978. "c... nri . * ism cann« be redJccd tn iXr' 

*h 8 * 0, *i °p ,y° tor * t aml » ' nteres,JS . The book, which owes much 10 the cientlv define “consociational” encos o£ class inrei ' esr - though the 
throirgh Parliament it threatens to . raport. contains its main recommen- . technique*. oCuxh ££? ShSElto two ^oy coincide. Tbev will not 

'#*“« .the ..functional reprewn-.. (fauiom for « future political dispgn- hem f.«, thi tivronli, at this stage, even guess liow the 

tatpn of . corporate interests^ Jpr, sat^pn in; Soutfv- ; Aftlea^ WroUik-'-^AinSlSf >«*"o»ips represented It the Cwven- 

?hi': V ?Cf 1 ® will 


towards mutual 'accommodation or. 
“institutional consensus 
The ueili system'is .inevitably the 
rival of the old. For the represen¬ 
tation of voters and interests 
through Parliament It threatens to 


• None of the papers Is written in 
. ’ • j anything that could be called a 

; narrowly technical language (Indeed, 

.. fiDworkla’s paper can hardly be said 

. ' • .1 I * *o have been written at all, since it 

in iiei-Minel inequaHtiw and«f»] itheunapologetically.explains, '*an 
to *’ life chances ” will be tMt 0 ®!. *™*d transcript of remnrks at tho, 
if u federal constitutioa ls,» a .. tM erence"), Such papers evl- 
n ego tinted. On the other hrt¥ «rijr Mar something of the same 
comnutmont to greater eqwW^ - ™nto deeply considered works 
1:01 toad 10 socialism: ■ vf . Mpomlcal theory as one-day cricket 
.society describing itself ?*»»*«* matches, but they are, 

ist r is at the sumo time.hdenwffg f sUlBr reasons, likely to attract 
us wu have employed 'iteJgS “-“Wr audience: here there is 
in this book . ." This U a hi# M qn eitlba of sitting through 500 
Ini! a tu lenient . uarriculsrly 11 uncertain as to the chances 

3?* noV ■! ''SWJrMtast- 

’si? 

”S«? r T.ri?AS : £>wlen would 1 * fancy'S 

iinSS^fma ^niid ' ^wwi.of a few quick wickets. 

. principle j, this is the idea of " politl- 

book, which deserves to beigj “t I«st in on 

‘ nnvone involved' wtt'-SgMS ‘ ff^S ntex ^ has suomed some¬ 
one cannot cavil at the , "gJ&Mamtfa. There can of. 

in the proposals'Jf^ier limited kind.of 

fectly reasonable, atdits^^ i^H^JwsttUcriort, mu aging up 

for the PFP not toW^TO. Information^ about'the 

larize; as tlie authert ff^ SSSL P 9 # •*, ' P«‘ ldca * 
the first step la for *£*£ ih? 5 J?gf- 8 n rile market, though 
can govern nient to J *” 6 . '• IiMu^^^hort Mellon the job. 

necessity of negotiate 0 - thought to be a 


pursued In Isolatiun from reflection {■ 
about other experiences, including i 
that of reflection itself, mid the less 1 
Ihe history of political activity has y 
been abstracted from the history uf t 
other human activities, the more i 
they seemed to have helped us 10 1 
talk about politics in ways which s 
ore at once Intelligible, non-triviuJ, \ 
and U'ue. * 

It may bo due to more than the j 
operation of self-confirming prejii- t 
dice that the two papers here which j 
strike me as particularly impres- j 
sive are those by the only two con- . 
tributors whose self-descriptiuns are J 
simply “philosopher’’ und ''his- , 
torian” respectively. Although 
Bernard Williams provides h clear 
and damning account oE the limita¬ 
tions of the particular kind of , 
analytical philosophy usually 
thought to have flourished nt 
Oxford in the 1940s and 1950s 
(“Austin’s professed view, that one 
collects linguistic distinctions like 
types of beetles, can be seen to be 
absurd about linguistic distinctions, 
and not very clever about beetles ”!, 
he splendidly vindicates the claims 
in this area of the best kind of 
philosophical analysis. Hn makes a 

g ersuaslve case for why just falling 
ack on regressive _ explanations 
about the “ social origins ” of ideas 
will not do : anyone familiar with 
some of the currently available 
exercises in the sociology of know¬ 
ledge' will recognize the justice of 
his remark that “ they tend In fact 
to wander between the vague nnd 
the anecdotal", and may share his 
scepticism that " it Is a marriage 
broker's optimism to suppose that 
the mating of reflexive philosophy 
with the consciousness of social 
reality gives reflexive social con¬ 
sciousness : as Bernard Shaw said to 
the actress, suppose it has your 
brains and my looks t " Williams 
also offers an interesting sketch of 
an argument about why the aspira¬ 
tion to develop any kind of univa- 
leotly systematic moral and political 
philosophy may be misguided, and 
why political theorists therefore 
need rf a combination of a mastery 
of the appropriate formal skills and 
a steady sense of the existence of 
1 genuinely competing and only par¬ 
tially reconcilable goods ”. 

Unlike Williams’s paper, John 
Pacock's does not actually instan- 
, tiate the virtues of his trade, since, 

I os a subject where, inevitably, “la 
t vfiritd reste dans les nuances 1 ’, his- 
1 tory does not really lend itself to 
i, the limited-over rules of confer- 
- ences. But Ills dense and subtle 
s papea 1 says many good things about 
i the salutary corrective to all over- 
t neat conceptual schemes provided - 
, by the “ diverse and disorderly 
t matter of history. One of the staple 
s ingredients in almost any politics 
) syllabus is a course in '* the history 
9 of political theory", and Poqock 
’■ surely earned his conference ex- 
11 pehses simply by declaring, with an 
f authority commensurate with his 
ii standing as a historian, that “ I do 
ti not think that political philosophy 
r possesses a unified and narratable 
history, or that the efforts of those 
l- "who disagree with me to prove 
n .'otherwise are likely to provide 
legitimate paradigms for the com- 
f. ip* paideia .' In practice, what 
,{' does duty instead is a canon of 
a texts, written nt very different 


By Stefan Collini 

gradient of coping with the lilstur- 
icist is the ability to know ynur own 
history and to know and conduct 
yourself ill it”. Acknowledging flint 
the most prevalent form of historic, 
ism lias developed "b highly com¬ 
plex .and subtle language", lie in¬ 
sists all the more strongly that *' if 
we are not to be taken captive 
by it, we need one uf our own, in 
wnich our awareness of our histor¬ 
icity is differently urticuhucd His 
conclusion, stated with uncharacter¬ 
istic but self-conscious dogmatism, 
is that “ if the next generation of 
political philosophers is historically 
ignorant and historically inciitnpe- 
renr, it will be hopelessly vulnerable 
to the holistic scientists of die right 
and the holistic historicists uf the 
left, who are more than capable of 
combining against it 


For all the merits of the other *' 
papers, one muy discern in nt least - 
a couple of cases some direct rein- » 
[ion between the absence of the vir- 1 
tries of the professional philosopher t 
or historian nnd the presence of < 
substantial amounts of unsupported t 
assertion and coercive moral ism. , 
One of these cases, snd to sny, D 
seems to bo the paper by Sheldon j 
Wolin. I say " snd " because Poli • a 
tics and Vision, Wolin’s learned and a 
moving lament for one version of 
the Western tradition of political , 
thought, first published just twenty j 
years ago, is properly regarded as ’ 
one of tlie classics of the business; 
and I say “seems” because I can- J 
not quite reconcile myself to the * 
idea that he is saying some of rhe 
thiogs I taka him to be saying. ; 

His paper here Is a plea for a , 
style of political commentary which ; 
is informed by a political. theory, , 
and which is thereby capable of pre¬ 
senting a “critique” (blessed word) 
of a society as a whole rather than , 
merely confining itself to more or , 
less pragmatic discussions of parti¬ 
cular “ policy options ”. But in 
pressing this cose, Wolin seems to 
slide from uhe suggestion that there 
are certain unpleasant features of 
any society’s arrangements which do 
not sit well with its favoured self¬ 
description (which latter ho 
equates, somewhat gratuitously and 
exaggeratedly one cannot but think, 
with >( the official conception of 
reality”), to the conclusion that 
“every society embodies ‘secret’ 
principles which cannot be publicly 
professed ’ 1 (my emphasis). 

In other words, he begins with 
the very . plausible empirical 
generalization that riieorencally- 
informed criticisms of the nature of 
existing arrangements as a whole 
are extremely uncommon in the 
everyday forms of political coin- 
‘ meutary. He also proposes the 1 
interesting though more difficult 
sociological hypothesis that the dis¬ 
tribution of powef and wealth in 
these societies systematically dis¬ 
courages such criticism. But in the 
coutrse of his paper he appears to 
convert these into an essentially 
epistemological claim about the 
limits of what con be thought (the 
role of his ideal commentator 
would be, gnomically. “ to combat 
the unthinkable ”). This is a manner 
of argument of which Herbert 
Marcuse was the acknowledged 
master. In wanting to aftert, what 
it would be the extreniest naivete 
to deny, that there are ways 
whereby the possessors of a certain 
1 kind of power can affect people’s 
thinking, other and.more subtle jhan 


“ ihe f line lion of political cnmintn- 
niry is to interpret tlie system su ns 
10 render its nature unproblematic 
The status of this assertion is uever 
made clear—It seems to be u'cutori 
as a necessary truth for we are cer¬ 
tainly given 110 indication of where 
and when it has applied if it is h 
contingent one—and it is corres¬ 
pondingly unclear how we might go 
about trying to doterinine its truth 
or falsity. Notoriously, claims about 
“ social functions ” ure logically 
dependent upon some specification 
of the “ nature ” and “ end" uf 
snciul wholes, which specifications 
have proved to be, to |iut it mildly, 
rather elusive. There is anyway nn 
reason to think that people do 
always receive just one set of 
“ messages " from their society—and 
certainly nothing as homogeneous ns 
" the official conception of reality ” 
—nor that all of the people believe 
all of the messages oil of the time. 
It Is curioiis that a manner of snciul 
theorizing which glories in the label 
of “ critical ” should so often seem 
to be suggesting that the only alter¬ 
native to something grandly if 
obscurely described as rejecting the 
present system must be to swallow 
any old bunkum which politicians 
and journalists happen to hand out. 


Mihailo Mnrkoviii’s gaper exempli¬ 
fies another and, in its way, more 
intriguing development in comein- 

E orary political thought, remarked 
y Kolakowski and others, whereby 
nearly all of the traditional prob¬ 
lems of political theory, and even of 
philosophy more generally, are re¬ 
stated In a vocabulairy ultimately 
deriving from Marx's critique of 
Hegel. In these terms, Markovid’s 
cuse for a decentralized, self- 
developing, participatory Socialism 
is recognizably an eclectic mixture 
of elements drawn from the Anar¬ 
chist and Utopian traditions, to¬ 
gether with a Pluralist frame of 
analysis and, qs so often in this 
particular brand of cocktail, n gen¬ 
erous dasli of Rousseau. Historians 
of these theories, however, may ivell 
not feel that the re-statcraenr goes 
very far towards overcoming the 


iiifficuhicfl always considered in lie 
inherently associated with them. 

Thus. Markovlc repents that 
“ Marxists have not pnid enough 
attention to the problem of protec¬ 
tion of the rights of minoriiicK" 
(Marx, of course, was capable nf 
hritig contemptuously dismissive nf 
anything which smacked of potii- 
knurgeois rights-mongering), hut he 
blithely proposes that the problem 
cun be “ solved in its must general 
form ”. All you need. It uirns mir, 
is either to give minorities some 
sui t uf veto power, or else “ tho 
issue will he decided not by vote 
but hy agreement, involving negniin- 
tion mid necessary compromise nn 
ull parts ” (his emphasis'). Nice 
work if you can get it, this political 
theory. 

This capacity for calling questions 
answers is also evident in 
Markovid's brisk and unhlinkingly 
confident response to the little ques¬ 
tion of “how do we choose the 
ground on which all our a puliticul 
thought und indeed oil social 1 henry 
rests?". Well,'we just have 10 
specify “ the husk, desirable, univer¬ 
sal human capacities” (tils, 
L-miilmsis), and these, in cuse they' 
litui slipped your mind for the 
moment, ure 

the existing potcmiul abilities of 
each individual worth developing, 
encouraging, reinforcing—fuc al¬ 
lies to' cope with all kinds uf 
unexpected new situations, to 
think und solve problems, to intro¬ 
duce purposeful novelties into 
one’s already structured activity, 
to create and interpret extremely 
complex symbols, to cultivate 
one's senses and enormously 
enrich one’s sensory experience nr 
the world, to harmonize relation¬ 
ships with other individuals iff a 
human community, to develop a 
critical consciousness of one's 
own past and present life. 

Aside from* being reminiscent of 
i that oazingly unctuous literature 
1 put out by the worst kind of private 
1 school, this way of writing is chiefly 
i objectionable as political theory 
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Pfa rur popular support:threatens-.: apodt other p 
. Id.Substiiute .the jpetp^iidj mtiiilifto' v ing- Malay si g, 
inpnt of opinion'by, Whitehall, For a non, and an 
>-paysinihdnt.polices based On’ the th^ coiisfluuii 
■ pcqg quo tans-of political parties, it >for« a select 1 
1 thCeuteut.to aubStttued'*' continuous! African . pari 
.contracta' 1 ' Series bargains- suffers from 

between-..the.- .three grebt hufeau-:. sac inn 6 uai Ism 
erotic 1 ntereatsj Fine!iy:-Tr tiiie'a’teiw-/ tferpi is now 
to reduce; the function of tho.Cabi-tills llkcrattirc 
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diversity df periods and cultures. 
These texts are then arranged into 
" majestic Schemes of general 
development", which are for the ■ 
most part little more than philo¬ 
sophical mutton dressed up as his¬ 
torical lamb (though this.-does not 
mean' that .the study of inch texts 
may not be one" of the best ways 
of meditating .qn 1 the problems of 
'political theory)!.. 

. But. PpcpcVs argument is more 
itfde-rangfiig \smrt Interesting than 
the by now.familiar exhoriatiqn to 


thinking these nut! 
spreading in South 


net from 1 noHcy^paking to p 

brdkiug Und mediation*.' 

I?n rutile - to' theSQ’ coikli 
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igle group, legdsla- 
ideral' Parliament 
to veto by, a JO'oi: 
'tty. The dOcqntral- 
'gamzation and the 


Welsh can be heafd «? “ 
:Party itself., . " 




. of iJu!;into. the na 
KS a ^ivlty. No doubt 4h 

i* & ass 


nature 
aifnost 
! made 


de; yyP '^ Jocus of power 

en- * jjjgjjidivlded between 
ic« : -■'•SSf , S ,’. d rStoto levels) would,pro- 


mt 

.univer- 


iiq. wall. The ,'aiiibers 


!foroiity..wi^h prev^m^ ; reftectioii 

:-tIkjderias. ^ ' ? .“Wleuce has been 


Rtudv'the history of political thought 
historically (though; if it is familiar, 

. then part of the credit for. making 
it sh belongs to Encode- hjmsclf). 
He also tackles the more difficult 
-question oE the extent to which, we. 
can and must.practise political pbil- . 
• oSophy ajistorlOQUy. and with no 
little panqchq ne holds to g deJi- 
catelv precise position, between ih- 
■ ^ ®’claims, of htoodaal. 

sensitivity and protecting Hie jrigms 
of philosophical enquiry. He.C«> 
tainly does nW advptate any fashion- 
able form of histonosm, blit rather, 
maiiittins that i‘«n essential in- 


OHUiaaj M-v —,— j ’ - , 

fluence ant) coercion, and. indeed 
between probability and possibility. 

A slightly different manifestation 
pf essentially the same intellectual 
habit appears when; in quite rightly 
pointing out that citizens do not .all 
have' equal- power td benefit front 


i little to the porson who cannot pay 
for a lawyer ,'But,to See just how > 
much it does mean one 'only needs 
to confrrtu Hiat- person with the 
altetpativo of-an- unfair triad, or 
indeed no. triql at all—which might 
well be fate in a ; 3a)-ge number 
of states, past and present—not to 
mention exploring. the whole 
question’of whet « “'means” to &n 
jndividual ‘to be a .member of a 
community, in which [the principles 

' of a fa|d trial, are' publicly, upheld, 
if. iihperfectly applied, cpmjpqnd-.to 
being jit|ic^' iqone m yihicb they ere 
ignored fir denied. 

.. WoUn’s central charge, i to which 
he-return* more than once, is that 
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lujcfln.se, however well-intentioned, 
n inv’lilvea a kind of moral bullying 
which' ref us us in consider the limita¬ 
tions uf human existence, including 
ilio liinicntion that some of these 
values mu* actually be incompatible 
with each other. 

Murknvic goes on to assert that 
in so far as our lives full short uf 
lliis morally bionic existence (us 
everyone's, of course, more nr less 
strikingly tines 1 , it is hecillise we 
live in ‘‘ci class society”. There i* 
n lihmdiiess about Lliis tvhicli is 
almost culpable, especially in view 
of his further claims that these 
vaguely specified " anthropological 
concepts*' arc “now the ground 
Fur a rutliea I _ critique fif existing 
forms of political life and political 
insiitiiiiiins ”. No doulil, and not 
ju.sr “ existing" arrangements 
either: but without uny further 
reflections upon the intractable 
problems of morals and politics, 
such a ” critique” could command 
no greater purchase upon our in- 
tclli^.ice than the lament thin, 
honiculLiirnlly speaking, the gar¬ 
dens in nty rand are not n pinch 
on Ail.mi and Eve’s. 

Apart from its effect upon our 
standards of self-indulgence, this 
way uf Lull: ing may not cxuctly help 
tn in.ikc- our political suiTtiuiKliiiy.s 
morv congenial. Consider Marko¬ 
va . 1 


Army, I were to kidnap Prnfossnj 
MarkoviJ, dt-numliug as ransom the 
freeing uf nil thoughts front the 
hegemony of cliche and gobblody- 
goik, lie might, apart from fliiy 
more personal discontents, have 
some resoreatimis about the evi¬ 
dent disparity he I ween my means 
mid inv unils. And were I to retorr 
ihat that only showed Hint lie, like 
everyone else wlm foiled to sup¬ 
port my dr-imuid, wus ideologically 
committed to the nuiiiitenaiire of 
the nfmeiiieiuimied hegemony, he 
might begin to feel Him it was not 
m.v ciliictiiioii in political theory 
nlone that was deficient. 

And lie would, uf course, be right. 
Thera cun, as over, ho no mechanical 
or formulaic answer to questions 
which ure essentially to tin with 
nwiintuiniiig a sense of proportion. 
Tin: furl chin indifference to reincrii- 
nhle injustices properly excites our 
romlunination is not' of itself a 
g tin ran tec that nn obsessive and self- 
righteous prc-nccupuriou with such 
injustices may nor impoverish our 
commrn life in orlter ways. Puni- 
positv is aJiviivs h djnyi-r.’nnd not 
jnci H stylistic one, in talking about 
such in otters, nn some of which, 
no doubt, it would be more profit¬ 
able to consult a grind novel rather 
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than one Vs frie mlfv neigliboiu-linnd 

___ _ Professor of Pnliticnl Theory. Tiie 

iric’s ideal-of a “Marxist procedure non-professional render might be 
of justification” in politics: “A forgiven n suspicion rhnt the tend- 
concrete individual decision (for ency (o Hsfc for more from political 

rtieury rliun it alone can give may 
encourage the para Met exaggeration 
nf expert ing inure from politics than 
ij'iy pulliics could possibly provide. 
There was a time, as’ we are 
reminded, when political theory suf¬ 
fered a nasty nil lick of Mark Twain’s 
disease, breaking out in a rash of 
preinaruro obituaries. It would bo a 
pity if, in the bnistcroListiess oF its 
rutlirii to rude health, it were tu 
seem ro be overrun thing itself. 


exnniplc, to join a guerrilla unit) 
bun trues meaningful and valuable 
in terms of the goals and practical 
preference* of that guuiTlIla move¬ 
ment, and those gonls and prefer¬ 
ence* would bo considered histori¬ 
cally progressive or conservative 
ft'"in die point uf view of universal 
human _ emancipation and self- 
realliHiiut) Yet If, as a member of 
the Oppressed-Rei'idcrs-of-CoiHcm- 
parary-l’olitical-Tlieury Liberation 


Doing as nature intends 


By R. C. S. Walker 


distinction is not drawn explicitly 
in die Groundwork, bin' it lies hi 
the background and illuminnie.s 
smile of the tilings that ure said 
there. Moreover, hesidas giving 
Anne the oppurtunity to provide us 
with a useful introduction to Kant’s 
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thinking one has mi 
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Kant owes his enormous import¬ 
ance as a moral philosopher, and 
his enormous influence on the deve- 
‘opnieut of moral thhiking, in large 

mtrt ro the fact chat his moral views i,„ ‘“VI? 

ue so obscurely expressed. His wfJ d.,rJ ,« «"«*»«* that we 

te si-known Worif in moral philo- . & c ? 1 ,P«?P 1b ■*•«*!■ 

.ophy, the Groundwork of the Meta- 


reasons for . . .. . .... 

obligation to pursue one's own per¬ 
fection and the happiness of others. 

The obligation to promote the 
huppinesa of others is the obliga¬ 
tion to promote their objectives so 
fu>' us these objectives are morally 
acceptable; it is in fact jpst this, 
Aune argues, ihnt Kant means when 


i/ii'sif.* of Morals, Is also in some 
vays his most misleading. It wns 
designed as a popular introduction, 

. lot as a complete, statement of his 
position, and Kant bad an absolute 
'{cuius for the heuristic overslinpii-, 
icatiun that twists and distorts. For 
% this reason a variety of to is wide r- 


in themselves. B'uc"in"tpe* Ground¬ 
work he says httle to explain why 
lie thinks we have slicli a durv. 
In the Metaphysics of Morels he 
argues For it jnorc fully, though not, 
as. Aune shows, more adequately. 

I*- that .It would be irrational 
selfishly to will that one should be 
happy oneself, n goal that is likely 
to require the cooperation of others. 


, standings of ik W ; e. current, some. of . without, being prepared to will the 

,them Xuiidunifdtal. „ Countless hannlness nf rwh«pl t w,e 

. SBsr&sft ffi 

,-“^r»llr C » ffi'OT.l'rK”h‘ SiS'S- wh,t M* ii'rationol 

■. savi-ws suns 


triciilitrly tile Metaphysics of. Mon 
other ideas; notably-those of ration¬ 
ality mid of natural law, have an 1 cerned with .examining" mid ertri'' 
hiipoiiaiir pait to play''in deriving cii-i.i.. rc-.,<r c -P.' 

specific ohligHtlons and prohihitioii*. 

U»Ul fairly recently, however, mm 


cizi '114 Kant in detail than with 
Bitenipriug to develop h posi- 


!@ 
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qiopiiejra ..n« goes ■ .example, are wrong 

tliMiugh thy arKUiinhunflpti 'of thu 'hccansto; they, do not. accordwith 
Ground work In - iletail.-providing u thu, puippsti'-.f or T which wo hnvfl the 
tfareftij oxnm(notion « whm Kuiu s fV lul : l| lsiipt-’t-! Siiitilarly, those 
says; of how. his : vdrlo ns 1 f oriii ulu- 0 hj or tiros of-. piher- - people which 
linns ol the Categorical Imperative have a tlyty fo promote-ata-just 
relate, m iikiu nhprhor. ami of. wliy: . IJ, o .ones that do fit hi with the 
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- direct 1.1 on ihp Mciufififaus of cdtvf 

:■ »»d- lilt . tha . distinction detfliloti to ~bi Tdei\\ 77 v \: 7 roduc- 

jdiatwef.. diiilc* of mst ce-ftnd duties tin., to Ka.n: But For iatlent 5 '% 
; yt virtue ivhich is riorkud oiit there ihc C7/^nrif/(tv)rk/ hiid 1 'of Kant’s 
i —Jim tign , v. ni Kuu _nnt by no ’ ihetai | * - moral phi iusophv- ill ueneral, it ■ will 
.'.'■■‘mststci.itly, as Anna sEtofes.; This bo exirumijly valuable. 
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If tmiuy Cumdun Ton'll piiinting 
looks u resiruined, mstuful untl very 
linglish form of Post-Impression ism, 
its iiriginal intention was to chal¬ 
lenge convuiiLiuiial ideas of beauty. 
Ir aucinpiud, in btuh style and sub- 
jeci matter, * new reality. Directed 
at the start by Sickert, who blamed 
the dcciidcuce of Edwardian art un 
“ puritan standards of propriety ”, 
it reflected his distrust of taste ; it 
il'u.iieil the backs uf London bouses 
with ilie smile reverence that had 
previously been reserved for pic- 
turusque scenes. In i>ructicc it 
lundcd to overplay the balancing 
of purples wiLh greens. It produced 
an liunesL art hut one which cele¬ 
brated the factual rather than that 
which Sicken persistently urged, 
the rendering nf the “ magic and 
poetry" which those who lived "in 
the most wonderful and complex 
.city in the world , , , daily see 
uri'ilnui them ", 

Sickert, wliti moved happily in 
mid out of the cream nf society, 
first begun to praise dim, forgotten 
corner* of the city in hix catalogue 
introduction to the “ London im¬ 
pressionists " exhibition in 1889, 
with which this hook hegins. Five 
years later he mode a practical 
deinonsci-Ktinii of his beliefs and 
moved his studio from picturesque 
Chelsea with it* Artists’ enclave to 
unacsihelir Camden, an area 
blighted by rile arrival of the rail¬ 
way. and the three termini, Euston, 
St Patterns and King's Cross. For¬ 
merly elegant and middle-class, 
Camden Town had become noisy, 
dirty mid inhabited by a shifting 
working-class population. Yet 
Sicken'* choice of milieu deter¬ 
mined the title mid much of the 
subject intiUcr adopted by the group 
formed seventeen years inter. He 
is said to have averred that his tears 


In the Realist cause 


reply. 

After only three exhi 
Crimp merged - 


i. mnp merged w i, h £ 7 R pi Of 
cmnp t.. found the LtmdW ft"" an<1 

w osu firs, exhibition ff : 

j. 114 coniuuied a ctm..American 


had *n win-rod the (listtiei that "There are lots at f 
something imporuni would sooner .uni *evcr;tl ‘M 

or liiier spring I rum its soil. * 

Wendy. HurmT.t intruiluctinii charts 
the course uf events, the chance 
me. lings, pre-arranged intend uc 
timis and ur. politics, that welded 
disparate artists into a concerted 
group. Sickert, having first demon¬ 
strated his love uf political iiitiiinciiv- 
ring and polemic m the " Luiuimi 
1 mpressiunisiN ”, reiiirned to F.ng- 
Iniul in I9n5 after nlinosi seven 
years’ absence in Dieppe, mid .sunn 
took up .igiiin a lending role iiiiiinig 
a. younger generation nf .iriisis. 

By 1907 he hml instigated the 
group which met im Sal nr day .ifier- 
iirioil.* ut his .studio in ['’iuruy Street, 
tu show work tn iiucre.sied clients- 
The arrange men is were informal Inn 
practicul. The Fitzroy Street (h'tmp 
provided “little pictures for littl 
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American World 

History 


luwn ruprusciuatio^c* ^^^^nocum^itiu'y History of North 
tins «l;iio ( as .she hervk ir America to 161 - - 
W emly IWronN definition volumes: 486, 594. 494, 4fj4, 

JSm383 9. 
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in a basically Impiesjionis 
sl.vie no lunger hsld to 

iitosuic-hke bnishwork, ,Z 
at first responded t Q 4 . 
nl light, gives 
technique, best 
1912 


Mirons ”, a contemporary observed, motif, the design and use d5-'‘u,-rd ' they have no 
,! 1 Sl “ ,!Brl 4 “i" 1 grower than colour now spreads to dieuti 4 t'dniii«rs, perform c*. 

1 his. I lie Cinoperaiive commcrciul of the canvas with a decora^' thete three huntlre 
Miterpri*e was in accuxinm people uinpluisi* that is Post-InimajS' if part* of th<-* Neiofou. 

Yei just when Camden Toiotfi^nKricfl.... James A. Fr 
mg reaches maturity Wendrirt-jtously characterized the 
book ends, being confined ii?j Is the prose epic of rh 


document^. Unlike Richoid Huk- 
luyt, Quinn is not just presenting a 
brief for his own country lthough 
lie docs very well by ii) hut is, 
rather, fundamentally concerned' 
Lhat spl of the Eurupean discoveries 
and explorers (ttnliaiis, Portuguese, 
Sponkrii, French, Dutch, aid 
Danes) receive their just deserts. 

In the second place, one is nt 
once surprised und delighted us 
une discovers the umoiMit and 
scope of the scholarly investign- 
lions Into the Age of Discovery 
that have been undertaken on both 
sides of Lhe Atlantic during the 
past hajf-ccntury. The editor is as 
familiar as.anyone with this carpus 
of knowledge, and, in the manner 
of Francis Packman und .Samuel 
Eliot Morison, lias visited all nf tin.- 
principal and many nf rhe om-uf- 
llie-way sites in North America to 
view the scones for himself, as well 
us ransacking archives and libraries 
in England, Portugal, Canada, the 


tn modern art, “ to create a Sulim 
d'Automne milieu in Lnndnn 
The membership of the group 
was never stable. New artists were 
drawn in from the Allied Artists' 
Association, a no-jury exhibiting 
society set up in 1908 which 
attracted unoffilinted artists. Thus 
Robert Bevan and Charles Giinter 
came to the attention of rhe 
Fitzroy Street Group which 


between 1598 and 1600 Richard 
»•> it Hakluyt the Younger published 
. seen i n f .n,ree great toho volumes uf 

landscapes, that it I\,Voices. Navigations, -iraffiquvs 
sunned glass. InnaiV; iU d ^Discoveries of the Kngluh 
foe us 1 hr on the central foJ \Hatioa. «|d in some fern places, 
m.iiif '!»»•"» ---»— • ->e not been, of 

formed within 

,iwitlretl 11 ceres, la - - -. , 

as**:*#* ^t*£L2z&t MA” 

collection I 1 ' 5 atidicpce for not seeking pos- 
ot the English «iWy important sources, especially 
period in which the Grtapai-ijiaiioii;."380 yearsi. later David U 1 Ital y but also in Holland and 
existed. Because of n*-IQuion, Alison Quinn, and Susan 
masterpieces as Gilatg'i *J|Jllllier have provided us in New 
Mounter ” and " The EatnfHwe American World with a twentieth- 
and Giimer's market id fo* tehtury Hakluyt, more conipruhen- 
scencs, are neither illunmtjs live aud much broader in scope 
discussed. than the earlier work. We may say 

... . „ . . at once that for our time this is’ a 

Wendy Baron rennets k«t» major accomplishment in Bntish 

liichni’irfi furl Mo/iiImii ilfm 1*7. *__1_ 


geographers" made such a di-*dn- 
sare possible, and 'nfen opened a 
way for investigating the explora¬ 
tions j,n the interior of the (koigK.i- 
‘Carolina region.' Close study of the 
cartographical evidence along wiih 
the documents is essential a* une 
attempts to comprehend the- entire 
process of the ininsit uf civilizitiirui 
from Europe lo America over the 
centuries. In this connection it is 
regrettable'that each volume is not 
equipped with n fold-out modern 
outline map that would aid ihe 
reader Ln identifying both geogra¬ 
phical features and the mimes of 
places—-for example “J’Anse mix 
MeadowsIn 11 day nf declining 
study of geography and ullied sub¬ 
jects in the sch'iois, such a supple¬ 
ment i* sorely needed. 

The inevitable clash lielwven the 
White Men from Europe ami ihe 
Indians of North America looms 
large as one of die greatest trag¬ 
edies eve*- recorded in history. 
Alas, it must always remain n holt- 
told tale, because we possess only 
ihe imperfect, highly-biased record 
nf tho Christian Europeans whose 


nn Atlantic and that rhe older 
lliibert Thorne mid Hugh Lilyul had 
discovered Newfoundland by M9/, 
il not earlier. Before 1513 the Sou¬ 
rish puctj . William Diiiihur w.is 
Illuming, in print, " the Wiiraldis 
InsiabilitL' " _ 011 the new vovuges 
untl discoveries: 

li miclu have ciniiiu in sihortur 
quhyll 

l : ra Calyecot mid the nu fund Ylc, 
i he partis uf Transnieridiuuu; 
Quhilk 10 consider is any pane. 

li is now clear Lhat rhe Cabot*. 
Thornes. John Rastell, .hdui Rut, 
ami Richard Here, among thu lend¬ 
ing merchants and mariners, kept 
England in the van of niuritime 
enterprise and western discovery 
without much official eiituiir. 
HgumtMit up to 1536. 

In Volume Three are gathered 
plans for colonizing North America 
in which the English excelled and 
were most active after 1565. The 
enormously important promotion 
truer. The Discourse of lYusiern 
Phnifing, written by the younger 
Huklnyr for presentation to Queen 


to which the Spanish ft.ivi* 
ihe 11 imfe of Florida. It .extended 
from Still Agustfn 1101 ll]-ca*i wind 
10 Chusapccfce Bey. One can k-iirn 
from the Spanish doc uni um.* much 
ahum the Indian tribes, their um- 
fare, location, modus of lilving, and 
economy as reported by the Domin¬ 
ican -.Hid FranciscAn missioiuric-s. 
This fresh aud fnscmnting story 
ciihiiiir.dcs wlrh the frilure of 
Ralegh's Roanoke Colony and ihe 
first successful settlement of ihe 
English ut Jamestown. The rule of 
1 liu English from 1580 to 1632 is 
nnw the most complete that we 
have. 

The Net 0 American World is n 
wtuk in be studied rather than 
leaj for pleasure. The prop nr 1 ion 
m' new doc tune ut ary evidence is 
not large, but all of the selection* 
have been mijida with discriniina- 
rion and edited with appropriate 
care. By meaus of his arrangement 
of tho documents by chapter*, hi* 
intreductions to them, and head¬ 
pieces for individual -tracts, 
L-hurters, reports, letters, and jour¬ 
nals, Quinn goes far beyond .1 mere 
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Pissauo and Waller Bayes. Drum- corded wirh careful itiatiuiJ lhe sumptuous edition 111 five 


corded with coreful Btiendu so , . . . 

cumstniuial detail. Her uAa .'»!««, Iiandsomdy pnntcd and • 
is impressive and uwet iM* f«d cn^pd in truly elegunt 
r Sickert opened the ditewf tappers, is subtitled ‘A Docu- 
for example, seems to smaddl mentary History of North Amei ica. 
boardroom rather than an «£ J 8 ^ ^ contains 851 docu- 

gel-tngctlier.l In the tiu>/ *««*, 148 mops, a bibliography, 
notes (which take up extensive and learned corn- 


mond and Ratcliffc followed, while 
certain artists like Augustus John, 

Henry Lamb, J. D, 1 lines and 
Maxwell Lightfunr continued to 
hover on the periphery without any 
trace of Camden Town street-matter 

entering their work. Then in April llw>- ,„, lltu llJRC „ „ 

1911 the society transformed itself „ ort of the book) each by Professor Quinn. The 

in t n Mi.-. Pnin J.,.. r T 1 .. r* _ 1 . . . . . . r ■ • 1 <waIom 1 Anmnafori uhIk «hd t ucm. 


miul wuuiu c nan cage rile incrcus- plries and checklist* of put;', '“I* "V*"' '^nuj 

ltigly conservative New.English Art in public collections cmAr: ■ E™, 6 ?. 8 f W s * t l uI ? edition of 
Club. Women were excluded, lo en- Hie schuhicly edifice, h prt, -mbumsI joluison s Dicrtoaiar**. 
sure that nn influx of artists’ wives nu nuthorimtivc basis on 



By Ronald Pickyance 


GABRIEL P. WBISBERG j 

lionvin 

325pp. Paris: 


GcoFfroy-Dcchauine. 


to have had uccess to Bolivia's 
“ Carnets". now lost: also lost are 
MorCuu-NAlo ton’ll munuscrlpt and 
his preparatory notes..But Weisberg 

has been able to' i‘cfinc the story 
in many, places by consulting. French 
national,, local nnd private nrchives 
and by using corrospniidencc un¬ 
known to Moreiiu.NAIntnn ■— For 
example, letiers to Nadar. The 
result , js _ that. our knowledge of 


wnted, that its appearance requires 
public at lai-ge at least be 
. . ■-■ of its existence and made 

aware of its importance. Only a 
j'ui enmnris les conssilidi* coljectbns in tihe United 

inflitre Granet, J"? United States, 

contemplations nu Louvffti-* »«6 of the Brltdsii Li¬ 
les Espoenolset John Carter ,BroWn,- and 

co,cM.n“rrt..iinl I? E«-! ^Harvard ,nd Val e . 


Germany. 

In a. very long sentence, Quinn 
tells us that 

the intention hi this collection 
has been to enable the person 
who has a vital interest in the 
beginnings of European activity 
in any part of North America to 
build up for himself a picture of 
how it began, how ic changed 
from a. discovery of some islands 
off the supposed shore of Asia to 
the long-continued scraping of 
the outlines of on endless coast¬ 
line, to the penetration of an 
apparently limitless interim-, to 
Lhe exploration of its inshore 
waters for fish and its forest 
fringes for fur, to die tentative 
assessment of the quality of the 
land to support European life, to 
the first attempts to plant Euro¬ 
peans on North American soil, 10 
the early failures mid the first 
successes, to the beginning of 
what was to become, in spite of 
its natural inhabitants, a part of 
the European-speaking, European- 
living world. 

Thus we have an w interim 
report” oat rite materials that lave 
survived, from the time of Aristo¬ 
tle in the fourth century nc to. An 
1612, when it is evident riat Euro¬ 
pean settlements in North America 
bade fair to become permanent. 
There .are literary and pictorial 
sourced! consisting of documents 


oE tho Christian Europeans whose Elizabeth (at the instance of Wills- L.Thcimirial nmoline of tliC old and 
parochialism, greed and arrogance illR hani) in October 1584, which ccc it v rccoveSd literary untl cflr- 
a w of The in- h „ hitlierto boon almost, inaccess- SSsiMSI. f!?X history 


[K-lA.c’AtsienltesE^.^ ^es « Harvard and Yale. ^ mi ; ps chosen frQlh collections 
'umputgmient l« P»‘ of i, 0|, [P inB ‘ in Italy, Portugal, and Spam and 

Ani plus d'une i»-, ■> . a “ P^firining to the dfsco- pnbidahod in intnriatlnn; there are 


in 
bAni 


n 111 

itneirtes'de 1 '’iftWk’i"*j3l’ s ''JSU!Sl: ,Q ulnn volumes 

naient des relichei, >»como an indis- 

passor an I-ouvre. 1oo 1 for most libraries, 

pi-usque so 1 i, grflea * Jd«*v 
A Lull directeur fit * 

This Iasi remark sufigshJ ** 


dians have left no written record* 
behind from which their story may 
be reconstructed. The ethnologists, 
anthropologists, and arch 11 eulogist* 
have been reporting regularly nnd 
well about the Indian’s " cultures ", 
but they arc tumble lo describe or 
analyse his sensations and thoughts 
about the white invaders. This is 
the major lacuna—aud it is a 
mighty one—in any collection of 
documents about the New World. 
David Quinn is acutely aware of 
lliis deficiency in the record, for 
he is well versed in the literature 
about the aborigines and knows its 
limitations. Nevertheless he has 
provided much useful, though 
refractory, evidence to illustrate 
Indian life as it was seen by the 
first Europeans to reach North 
America. 

Among the many new or newly- 
transformed features of this docu¬ 
mentary- history are several of 
particular . interest to English 
readers that may be briefly com¬ 
mented upon. Volumes One nnd 
Three contain many documents dis¬ 
covered by Quinn himself, which, 
aioug with those of J. A. William¬ 
son and others, both amplify and 
extend the story of tho - English 
role in discovery, exploration, pro¬ 
motion, and . ultimate settlement. 
There is evidence that ns early as 
1480-(twelve years--before the first 
- voyiage of Columbus) English 
mariners were exploring the west- 


ible, is printed hore in full. The 
same is true of Thomas Hurrim's 
“n brief aud true report” on Vir¬ 
ginia, 1588, which was later inkon 
up by Hakluyt and illustrated by 
Theodore do Dry of Frankfuu-am- 
Main for publication in Latin, Eng¬ 
lish, French aud German. 

The broad outlines of the econo¬ 
mic side of the discoveries and 
explorations have long been rea%on- 
ably well known, but ibe details 
are Only now being unearthed and 
fitted into the story. Much mure 
needs lo be done on lhis score. 
Volume Four contains a treasure- 
trove of new and valuable data 
bearing on tha trade in Newfound¬ 
land by the English, Basque, 
Portuguese and French cud- 
fishernicn qnd whalers, us well 
as sources for the study of the 
from 


little understood shift 


the 


Lognipliical sources for the history 
uf the great European expansion 
into North America. 

lit effect ho is outlining a new 
synthesis lhat needs to he fles'hed 
mil with many sub-ituerpre tut inns. 
A learned Spand&h, Portuguese-, ur 
French scholar migiht draw dif¬ 
ferent conclusions from this sumo 
collection. Fiually, it may bo said 
that these documents raise nearly 
hs many new questions us they pr«■ 
vide answers. 

As one peruses the personal 
documents included in these 
volumes, one comics closer to under¬ 
standing these past centuries. TSiey 
m e often enchanting; meai nf 
action, siay-at-homa promoters, amd 
cun temporary reporters of the 
exploits, sufferings, and -failures 
wrote a tough, lean prose lime » 
direct and effective: Much nf it 


fisheries to the fur traffic, first was uncoilsciousJy literary, and rhe 


pointed out by H. F. Bigger. From 
the time that the Vikings made 
their settlement at L’Anae aux 
Meadows in the Strait of Belle Isle, 
Newfoundland is seen as the centra 
of the struggle over north-eiist 
North America, 

In many respects the tuoet In¬ 
teresting maps nnd docuptems arc 
those in Volume Two, which are 
skilfully arranged to illustrate and 
explain, the complex nature of the 
Contacts of the French', Spanish, 
and English, and also tfie Indians, 
along that part of the south-east 


Hair uf the men of the Renaissance 
for wards often arouses the wander 
nf the modern reader. Listen to the 
Reverend Richard Hakluyt on the 
Christian duty of Englishmen hi 

new plant onions : 

First learne the language of the 
[native] peopie . . . (the gifie of 
,iongues being now taken nwayi. 
and little by little acquniiite 
themselves with their manner, 
und so with discretion and 
myldenesse' distill into their 
nursed fflyndes the swete- end 
lively liquor oE the gospel]. . 


MSS'Scandinavia in the mid-west 

ffigSvSSsS Sr 

,{EEStt«Wia 1 ctogen to, thexon- 


1 _jl: * uu ‘ nioai nuraries. 

jf? i j ecause npuiy of tho surviving 
.•J5 i !BS i ' 5 b " written in Latin or 
“I ^Mnatwo languages, the 

liati--— Prw f de< - 1 ‘.. English 


e for Spanish. Dutch and A/i mifrOflli. >L. _ e ..s nnlv one uctbr-nsriroit io,'. 


^SSS^^mcaoing,,. To . Have 


Any attempt to define Realism, in . . .. .•.—•- -■ 

French liiimtooiith-cenriii-V- painting ,9 UW1 . I, > biographically and iirtistic- 

iiiuse be dominated bv a considera- 13 eo nsld U rubly extended. tlllJ1 . . 

non q£ the works and personalities However one result of WaUhera'a vil * had no strong peh}*f“rS 
of Courbet Millet and Daumier, chose.! meihod of kmsSind 1 fa SSd ' meni—Wehbar* 1 3S| 

In thetr. different ways, they helped work i„ Tandem U B m^er fstue* evidence nor disciisijjn 

ro shape tj. e -nature: ; p n d. limits of a.^ nn fullv d sc ssed Rn ivi r, ' vln Hud a vaguely *WS 
ihoi5°and Cnti extflnde<l lhe friendsbin ^"!h mem to Rnheinlraism 

ninttur.' and 

Th.re .were ether : erdet, Mthee 

achievements ■ were loss, significant, vliis con t rib lit ion tb it. Presumably CAznnne), Daublgrtf.. MUftr. ■ •, 

whoso roles were admittedly minor; he is reserving this fdr Ills forth- f l l,e,no " d .David Bear. A,t— w t ■ ■ « 

and yet Whose support of -the coming exhibition of “The.Realist n°t«« h ? v V, n S 5 !,BpS ei2fhS UlW i P,, ?fj!? r ei 0 idttaerbT^obwUMVinci 

cause of Realism helped maintain . Tradition ", Bonvin’s patrons are Jmpressloirists. Q *< sH&gg 1 "" 

its muinontiiin. -Among these petits niontionod, but the tiirger question °f I 1 ’®, 0811 vie ,a 11 ? n ^ : tk* Vice-PreSldtl)t'iOi ^ ■v. ■; i ,, r TnHr 

•' 1 MA. H*" ihe-’task, fo»- he is the ■ resembles a huge mosaic. Many of fifth of 


pubidsherd__,- 

•some TLov<4y-d is covered ones front 
the archives, court flics, noterinl 
records 
orfecs 

tribute suhstantiaJly to the institu¬ 
tional Lostory of discovery, exp-'era- 
and settlement. From local 
, and, French colkctious 
come imjpotlant fresli data concern- 
tho. beginnings of European 
"ie tiew lantls. 

_ . denominated 

promotion literature "—the adver- 
lidng of yenttvres in North 
America—is odaokobL 
by English tracts 

Personal narratives 

letters are hot aa *. _ 

as ,we might wd^li, bu* tiiose cqosen 
tell much about the human, side . 0 8093 0905 X 
of die European adventurers. Very 
wisely the editors hove allotted 
ample apace to A.miscellany, of facts 


-rr.e—r 


By Esmond Wright 


LARS LJUNGMARK: 


of the United Stales, have become 
on Integral part of the story of the 
Swedish homeland. ’ ' ' ' . 

The Swedes were driven into 
exile, to a totally foreign land, by 
many factors: religious intolerance, 
lock of political freedom, fear of 
military conscription, the rigidity of 


Cnssol, the liberal' ffeexhuich and 
temperance leader who founded 
new Sweden on the Skunk River In 
Iowa, Erik Jans son the self-pro¬ 
claimed mosslah who founded rhe 
Bishop Hill colony in Illinois, 
Unonius the student whose Wis¬ 
consin experiment came to grief, 
and not least Hans Mattson, later a 



How far 
s', a stron 

■ ■> , . ;i . . . —.. ...... .. , , -—- ,-.~r . . Did. many... 

•yorlc .has, received 111 tie-crltldal or -‘Jbein. .combine, thly, widi the col- 
sclwlarly. attohiion. The last major w«*‘ng. of. equivalent, older art In 
book. dnYBiinvin, for jnsturfee; was xhQ way : that. Lapbrlieri> B 
tjuhlislied _. ■ by tlic indefatigable •: 

Moreai^NAIaion In 1927, and only . . 

. past. decode. li'os He- found 1 - 
■a. new.--champion .In;' the : America it 
wt vhijfDoriaii Gkbridl ' Weisbeig, 

Wlipse-arMcles' havij; con mined the;; 

Pi ' .. 


d ; d more nuns m t"™ % M hi(Ci ftr 

1 sumoiriy this. chol« -o> ^ 

l .*» not sparked off by & 

of sen dm cuts—it. * 5 f 


certaj 


■s/srasBissw 


thoi'e'who'haXjmVde’lt'confirinecl. ger If ,om. «f tbii. gea-portrails 
m and as occasional episodes..•Why*® had been sustained throughout, and 
the California QoJa Rush of l^8 LjUngmark could perhaps have 

■ * • ‘ «--‘--J ■*-► mode more USP of diaries and let- 

1 emigration story, not 
Sweden, baa been well 

were BS^S 

”n“ iVorld’. Swedes ll.ed TSej.ltn»«Ie_f.elol;_w« ^he de«re «ri,* , B d f to ^ 


fpents—H, vt U3 ,rj: j .jrol W 'lrotn th<."*ri£ T, : iy , expansion auu irequcntay euoirety lacKmg, oil". . 

iii other.-3iM^J£S Jn .l&!&S!$ tet h- tr > '^'0 seven-- in * fow places tlie design has been Swedish rity. 
id.'CauUar..ftC»-gB ----- 


sh emigre- .Ljungmarki emphasizes die im- 

tea 1 had « porta nee of the timing of the waves fJSJLfijJl 1 

ountry of 0 { emigration. WhUothore we some roEeritiees, example, 

• American ,-Imp nnmllAU hntweon tha native accounts 0E people- lllte t' 


. AommetKary. ;bn- 


people had to improve their living sonalize ' the story 

“ hazardous and sometimes triRhtcn- 

Tho human diiuen- 
increased by 
to 1 the 
Fredrika 

Bremer, 1 . Tyho 7 ia mentioned _ only 
once, ol*' of Alma Hedin, who is not 
mentioned at -alL Xjungmark cites 
one young woman wno wrote to her 
parents in very philosophic terms: 
" You write that you miss me very 
much. . ; . Buv prey, do not worry 
too -much about sno. I got along Well 
‘ '' bolter 

here, 
with 
lov- 

__ a :i#UHBU IU LUlllblUU ryssei V " " T®- T T-L *" ■" "j-. " «■ 

_ expans_ „ , . 

frontier, and the oftenlng of prime ^ a . tribute to this- admirable 

farm land 1 in the state of Minnesota. s ^ rvcy that oho is loft at the end 

The same seems 1 to be true of settle- w ^hing for more personal details 
mem; patterns In other states. D { jhe fascinating adventures pt 

LjungMWrk. focuses sharply on. the theSB .piqnpets ini a strange New 
dHtrirarmtic leaders of the exndus, in World which -they so reatnly and 
ihe earlder pprt of Uie story: Poter successfully ihdde their own. 


_between the native 

emigrants and the areas 
Bottled— rural emi- 
1 Iowa and Kansas, 
wua farmers going- ,ta 

___ _ __ sawqiill workers ,to the 

: ritn farms, tho itmkorlaods of tha North-west—t]ioy 
the mother Were rarely looking for copies of the 
countryside. Swedes might 
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Revolutionary abstainers 


By Anita Kennade 


TAYLOlt STOtiUll : 

Nay-Siiying in Concord : Emerson, 
Alton, and Tbureau 

179pp. Hamden, Con net lieu it: 
Archni] Books. $19.50. 

0 20 801767 4 

The «tock-t:ikiiig 1970s produced in 
America much scholarly searching 
uf souls, and much probing - of cub 
line fur signs of inherited weak¬ 
ness. Certain books come lu mind, 
in which the words " we ”, '* us " 
ami “onr” perform a crucial rhe¬ 
torical rale. Wby are we made so 
anxious by the prospect of “grow- 
ins op”, or of failing to da so? 
How is a dread of arrested de- 
veiupniuiu, at once in the individ¬ 
ual and in the nation, linked tn nur 
Rinhivult'iice about speaking any 
form of language cotmuiitc-d tii 
purposeful social change? And 
Imw is this dread pacified by the 
ahilily of American prophets (eg 
Cotton Mother, Emerson, Mailer) 
in reconcile an acute awareness of 
nur politic,il nnd cultural foil tires 
with a continuing faith in the 
redemptive historical mission uf 
11 America " ? Why is saying “ No ”, 
whether in thunder or bv strategic 
retru.it, sLiJI felt to be the best way 
of asserting, soylng *’ Ves" tn. nur 
aicretl American-new ? 

Such questioning lias elicited 
joint! of the strongest recent ro- 
ruiiilings of die Americiii literary 
inhei it Alice as it bears down on the 
cnuiurv's present unhappy circiim- 
srauces. I . think, for example, of 
Quentin Anderson's The Impci ini 
Scli, nr the begin id tig of the 
decade, and Sacvtin Bore twitch's 
The .1 • nur icon Jeremiad . at its end. 
r.nrh honks try t-n explain, miinng 
other tilings, how it has happened 
tlisir radicalism {in an actively rev- 
ohitiumiry, '• European ” mndei is 
ex peri sliced us incompatible with 
the myth oF bfcing radically /luieri- 
c«»i hi both, Emerson’s re-shaping 
of this mytli is treated as decisive, 
so that learning to re:'d him right 
becomes' essential to understanding 
why. for Americans, a. conscious- 
tie** nf cultural' failure - is nearly 
indisfniguisbuble* from a sense of 
cultural victory. 

Anderson, insisting on Emeisnn'x 
rough-mi tided ness, respects him us 
a kind of heroic terrorist, h truly 
dangerous influence: " Emerson's 
mingling oF rite immediate and the 

• prospective- murders time and kid- 
naps ideals, originally nursed in 
the multifold culture, intu the :m- 
periuni oE tlie self. Once inside 
they have no future which is. not 
that of the self, and no past. . . .*’ 
Fur. Bercovitcb, Emerson seals the 
Fate of dissent in America: * Fill* 
from pressing the conflict between’ 
individual ah-d society, Etneisou 
obviated all' conflict whatever hy 
defining inward revolt and sdciuI 
revolution in ideodcal terms, 
through the bipolar, unities aC the 
symbol of America.*’. Bercovitcli 
argues that the mast radical native 
American criticisms oE A meric ait 
culture have /consistently hcen 
posed in a language which re¬ 
affirms that culture's, basic tenets 
and values,' thus assisting rather 
than hindering the continuing pro- 
cas-i nf acculturation.' And he in¬ 
cludes Thore&u, lately ■one of 
Ameii.ca’H most gdomoutized dis- 
senieii,- oae of its most rhetbri- 
cully effectivo Upholders of the 

• ritual of socialization. 

• ' 1 mention these 1 , pat riot foully uu- 
' patriotic renewals of tlic American 
jure mind because it looks at first 
ginncq- as If, Toy! or i Stochr.'s essay 
might belong. among . .thorp and 
.have Something; valuable to Sny 

• about the problematic forms-of dis- 

• scot tluit: Elmers on and his asso¬ 
ciate i tint only preached hilt prae- 

• tisuii. Stnelir, tiro, addressee himself 
' vehemently to ■ the predicament 
■••tve” arc in as die heirs nf Uioir 

• idealistic nnn-cnmtnitlnani. He, ton, 
twuks to disotitangla our comfort- 
aide mvihs about the trnnscmirien- 
tniiit forufathel-s, eg, lliby were 

• tiiiivuty optimistic escapists from the 
ttuire complex-nnd troubling i .vth* 
thnf rliey themselves reflected; umi 
struggled with, If wo {Americans) 

■ rim correct our own distorted, 
itv-ur-Kimplified view of’, them, be 

• so geests. then' We i may discover 
how they cun provide for us 
'• vitilflg models w as ,\vo go on .try 
itt.i to grow up, to overcome'the 
regressive seductions of excessive 
wen!tli.' <if the mhss-media, mid of 

, our unfortunate .addJctidh to huvK- 

i loading (Stoelir 1 is curiously. bitter 

; IrV cuiulcnining ^uarrotive so ')«■ 

I , l « «!■ «. <l" lr / 1 \ •■‘.ft t 1 J ‘ -I • . 


dulgcnt to ■' forbidden desires and 
mythic satisfactions “ At some 
point ", lit! Siiy.« darkly—here a.» 
el sl-iv lu-rc ha u it ted hy u birarre hut 
17 tig ini .'iil ary plot of his otvn devis¬ 
ing — " America was of farad three 
choice:.: that of the cammuiutUts, 
tli.u uf tiic transcendental ists, and 
ihut nf the novelists. We chose the 
last.”) 

Hut it soon becomes evident that 
Stoelir, tun intensely caught up in 
a polemical mood (“Now more 
tliun ever wc need to clear our 
.selves, ruin ill and restrict our- 
sclvrt"), is deeply uncertain 
whether he has come to praise the 
transcendental is ts or to expose 
them. Always alert to signs of 
“ antbi valence ” in liis three 
exemptnry figures, lie gets so car¬ 
ried away by his awu ambivalence 
ah out them that his argument 
keeps vunisliing in a flux of qua!- 
ifictitious. Even his title proves in 
ho some tiling of a red herring. 
Mure almost at once he implies 
thin it belongs, tn “u false dichot¬ 
omy": “The truth is that Emer¬ 
son, Alcoa, and Thoreau, rather 
tinn shv aye or tiay, were more 
likely Lo abstain entirety.” This 
limy or may not be so: the 
trinli is that Stuehr never decides 
what lie means by “nay". “ Ab- 
Miiining", in his book, sometimes 
menus “revolutionary abstinence' 1 , 
Ucroiculiy snyitia "No” to No ami 
indeed tn all falsely limited posi¬ 
tions. Sometimes it mean* a 
Tii non is It withdrawal from h 
demanding .situation, as when, mis 
reureieniiiig the actual text of 
“ Civil Disobediencelie claims 
ilia Thoreaii's “interest in 
Mexico and Slavery was. as he said. 
hit iinxiclv tu get off tile ‘ shoulders ’ 
nf his felloivmen, so that he might 
f'n ilium t his own business—to 
4 wash his bonds 1 of humanity's 
dirt". (Here selective quotation 
per veils the sense nf what Thoreau 
did hi fact say.) Although St Mir 


Justifying the jottings 
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Kathlc.cn Coburn’s work is the text 
of three' lectures delivered at 
Toronto University' with the bald 
aim of persuading her audience to 
' appreciate even to love, the Cole¬ 
ridge of the notebooks, whom she, 
as their editor, knows better than 
anyone. 1 It is a formidable task. 
Many of the notebook entries, 
w I tii their • frequent amendments 
nnd their syntactical obscurities, 

f ireSeut difficulties , of understand- 
ng. Coleridge’s vast reading, his 
interest in a wide range of subjects, 
- his gift for detailed description of 
experiences natural. and " trnns- 
. natural “ (his word to describe 
phenomena such as his disturbing 
■sixth sense" about evil propensi¬ 
ties in l)imself hud others), all these 
arc' abundantly .evidaiu in the note* 
books. But the entries, do, nE pourse, 
nave the rough-hewn riatur'd oF 
• fragments und. first thoughts. Moro- 
oter, much of lds guilt and a^lf- 
deception about onimp and Sarn 
Hutchinson noturally found expres¬ 
sion. direct and Indirect, in his 
notebook jottings. Even with Pro¬ 
fessor ,- Coburn’s superb editorial 
apparatus, ntoAt readers < find the 
itotebtihks r -hard ■ retail. and not 
nlwuy» « I'cwdrdlhg'oue. 

Yet Professor ‘Coburn wants jo 
pei'iuade us thitt tills, daily jotting 
Coleridge u pui'tfcblariystrong " 
*»"« who display it " 'a certain tough- 
:«ess of mind, n scepticism, if vmi 
iWH, nqd over it till Jus Original ways 
nf relating one thought tn miotJiur". 
The fil si lecture dorfls with hjs note¬ 
book.httbir of introspective question- 
itifl wliicJt- cliqi'acioi'lsricallv moves 
outwards, - ns - Ju. the following 
example: 

- Of Huhit-^O how miserable this 
makes me, not pnV as recalling 


an evil habit, but as recalling 
one of its consequences—what 
glorious, Oi-iginul Notions J had 
of this untreated of subject 5 
years ago—Sr nothing done : — 
& I understand it less now by 
far, than I did then—AH tlie dim 
Auaioga of Habit in Inanimate 
forms J are) either the Effect of 
some natural alteration in the 
Substance of the thing—ex. gr. 
an old Violin as • giving a 
mellower sound than new wood— 
or act only defectively, as the 
rumple in b Leaf of long continu¬ 
ance—None of these seem to give 
a decent SiimVe for the increase 
(almost indefinite) of Vowcr by 
Practice’ in a vital Being—the 
muscular motions of a capital 
Performress on the Piano Forte, 
or (O bless tho fair white drms 
oF dear departed Laura Mon¬ 
tague I ) on the Pedal Harp— 

Coburn is doubtless right to point 
out Coleridge’s tendency to question 
both minutely and abstractly, and to 
seek analogies in the. physical world 
tor phenomena he lias observed in 
matters psychological bud moral. 
But like many <>f the entries quoted, 
this is a difficult piece qf writing, 
frustrating the reader’s desire to 
know the context. It illustrates per- 
. feci, y the. njum e. of Coloridgo’s, pri¬ 
vate notebooks—the entries are per¬ 
sonal.. _ condensed, .self-referring 
(sometimos encoded), and uneluci- 
dated been use not intended for 
readers. Coburn makes np reference 

1 > ?5 her - second lebture ) she find* 
• evidence for- Coleridge’s 1‘. seep deal '* 
habit of suspending .cohdehinatory 
tddghient'on " triagetbiujeers. like 
.Bo lime, Paracelsus, and : Giordmiu 
. Bfuno,. whom. most of his contoin- 
porn r I as .disimssod ' unread, u She 
shows . Coiendgo . admirably- sfrugg- 
ling to find meaning in whnt seems 
the ‘ nttor . darkness.f* of; BUhme's 
writings, Her case- for Coleridge as 
P tough,; iiidependebl tbuiker fit the 
liotabonka, is undeniable ] it is a 
matter of intellectual'ttaxte 'whether 
one agrees with her that «;gold,was 
sepurated from dross u each case ** 
One ihight,; after all, nlrttiHrc - CoWr- 
*W* ? -bben-mindediiCss •. toWbrtfs 

• Wlfarc I thit)k t j(ofh)o(irt. Cbliurn 
claim? toft mudl is’jh her-iJUrd 
lecture, u) whtc)| sir© succumbs .to 
tlje icf)il>tation to? sedk .ifinW 

CoheruttCu ju these scattered writ: 
mgs, tu see - everything as related to 
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likes tn lull; akuit * ! ulternaliie ” 
modes nf cmiM-'Uiusnuss, lie never 
.iduqiidtuly defines to what they 
might he considered alternative. 
(To iiiu " ivovelistic’’ imagination, 
he >.t<irti off by saying, but this also 
turns out to he a red herring.) 

Lniersrm wrote, at a hard junc¬ 
ture in liis life, ” I uui Defeated jII 
the time: yet to Victory I am 
born." Stoehr doesn’t quote this, 
but it bears on his theme. For he 
is trying tn determluc, by fol'loiviug 
their vexed relations to the various 
dissenting movements of the epoch, 
in wh-ot sense the transcendeiitu- 
lists' effort to arrive at 11 a new 
mode of thinking” and, concomi¬ 
tantly, of living, could be said to 
have succeeded by virtue of its 
failure. Its failure, that is, to 
amount to anything more than 
writing. And yet writing never 
quite counts, for Stoelir, as a new 
mode of doing anything, although 
here iuo, cliurucrcristiculTv, he vacil¬ 
lates. But, instead of showing us 
how transcendental retreats from 
positive action might, after all, con¬ 
vert No into Yes, liis book becomes 
itself on illustration of the negative 
point made by Anderson and Ber- 
covitch: that the Eatersonian tradi¬ 
tion has supported the bad Ameri¬ 
can habit or simply confusing one's 
defeats with one’s victories. In the 
context of Vietnam and its after- 
math, which is also the context 
Stoelir invokes, this is a point 
which needs to he argued rather 
tli on exemplified or acted out. 

Although lie lias trouble sustain¬ 
ing uny coherent view of his prota¬ 
gonists, Stnehr is good at the goss¬ 
ipy and anecdotal. From the letters 
nnd journals of Concord be pro¬ 
duces 8 lively din of voices bounc¬ 
ing one off the other, complaining, 
tnlc-telliug, making allowances, set¬ 
ting the record straight. In irritable 
response to the issues of the day 
miu tu each other’s involvement ill 
them. The issues, nud the variety 


r»F Mjiiniiiiic impulse-; (lies in,, 
piled, iii'u presented mure or Ics. 
iuflter-skcllei, without the perils<ps 
distuned sense of their relative 
importance di.it hiiul-Mi'lit imposes. 
Stnehr likes to gc-t up close. The 
questions uf uhoKti’ni, of division 
of iubmir, of ninrriuge, of meat- 
earing, of siiinmur-iinuses—all seem 
Lo denumd uqutil attention from 
men who were struggling to keep 
their thought aloof nud afloat, 
transparently in touch with Higher 
Luws, while having lo bend to the 
need, which they strongly felt, of 
being good citizens and good neigh¬ 
bours. Being good at these things 
required speaking out shrewdly 
and toughly. but keeping up inu- 
nuicv us well. How to practise pro¬ 
phecy in a neighbourhood of pro¬ 
phets' was a problem tliaL much 
exercised them ; it is the sort of 
problem tliut Robert Frost was to 
find intriguing. 

The kind of vocul drunu this 
situation evoked is Sioehr’s real if 
uhne know I edged subject. Vocal 
drama, rather than “ transcendental¬ 
ism " is what Concord was all about, 
although lie persists in' refer¬ 
ring to “ the ti niisceudciitalists ” 
and ignoring the ways in which his 
our, account makes it almost im¬ 
possible to think of them as an 
intellectual group with shaved 
opinions on anything. And he is 
right to single out the Concord 
anxiety about ‘'eloquence’’ as the 
ht-st clue to u n decs tun ding the slip¬ 
pery relations " between saying and 
doing ’’ in liis revolutionary 
abstainers. To be eloquent menus 
to imagine uu audience; and the 
question uf who was addressing 
whom is paramount in all their 
writing: is one speaking ns a 
neighbour and citizen to other 
such, in the hope of waking them 
up? Or is one speaking as the voiev 
of the Soul, from some “ abode in 
tl.e deep blue sky ” (one of Etuei • 


{ l ,rL 'ferred divelliiw-nk 

fc,rr"' ed 

Eloquence, furthermor. 

I » bias on i 2 r 

pitching a curved balfSfj 
suriinse—.something 1 Th&S 
.v:: 1 '.. , :^ hsl, . u,ld EmersSS 


The moralist and the magician 


By Gleb Struve 


o'n'kARLINSUY (Editor) : 
Nabokov-Wilson Letters 


ol hall but wasn’t up to it-*! 1371 . , ., 

jvlu.sf portrait of him j'v W Wenlenfeld 
mgly damaging, implies »* E. 
connexion between weak c£ 5297 77580 4 
wul weak writing.) yj ’ JUsss 
ck>t|iience, rite power of ifi M'..'PJ . 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


nimmuuve voionya j. nence me sex, sexy-sex —ana mis, sum ms inhuunuy ^ j nc ui|i n un , 

title of Karlinsky’s introduction: Weidl6, “ helped the sales very novels as fm'rtnnou to a Beheading Nz-bokov Tor Ins seventieth bin It- 

“ Dear Volodya, Dear Bunny ; or, much without doing much harm to and Bend Sinisifr and seeing it as day. 

Affinities and’ Disagreements". art"—in Ada “ nearly all i he music part of o trilogy about total!- Among his comeinpni-aries, 
DuriiiR Nabokov’s first years in consists of such pizzicato and soon tarianism. The Gift may be, .is har- Nabokov regarded Vladis-lav Khoda- 
Ll.c UL.ifed S?.T« Wll»n dVd begin, .. ,ou..d q..i. e „nm.. S k.ll» ItaJ, Wbe , «. :Nfl-tart s „ ic |, (18S1.1939) « .he be,, liv- 

..... than anyone else to try to make his The following passage from ho novels, but us tot e lies else ,,,,, R llssian poet and he is men- 

vocal presence, means nf this fascinating hew Russian friend feel at home in early 1945 letter shows how much wiicre. . tioned several times in this corre- 

onosclf with > " conceived during the American literary milieu. It Wilson appreciated his personal in- Much more important, in the con- span Hence. Nabokov overcame quite 

and time-bound point lifetime, and its editing "was be’ who commissioned book tercourse with Nuhakov: “Our text of their friendship mid intci- early his youthful infatuation with 

never on acceTMnhu 'rv.vv ,n Pi-nfessor Simon Kar- reviews from Nabokov far The Sete conversations have been milling the course, were Wilsons and Alexander Blok, while his curly 

Republic; who introduced him to few consolations uf my literary Nabokov’s literary disagreements, enthusiasm foe Ivan Bunin's prose 

The New Yorker nnd 77ie Atlatilic life through these last yeors—when Their approach to literature was cooled oft with time. His Interest 

Monthly both of which became my old friends have been dying, quite different. For Nabokov the in tlie poetry of Osip Mandelstam 

tr> m int hi«' wnrlt ■ tvhn nfttnrim, A„t ft,- nfittinfi more anti onlv thine that mattered in it was »nd Marina Tsvetoeva is not re- 


Wilson’s 


Emerson, whose manchMrZlJim ihs exchanges belonging fellowship; who urged his friends state of the world nas oeen so man ism., as ne p«i » m 

riietoricul gesture i, radiant era of our u. review those of Nabokov’s bonks discouraging for whnt used to be He had no use for any of the littEe of modeln Russian poctiy. In 

vacating of a po^ijo^noivM^^r^iiandence’’ 10 ' C which he himself did not suffi- called the humanities". And in sociological, moral or other Inter- Speit*. A/cmorp (this highly sxj- 

occtinied BullSis heju SIT’S?*mi lasted until cientlv appreciate. Karlinsky’s that description of his visit to Ithaca preutlon* whichi occupied Wilson, hzed autobiography is no less n 

cons stenev and 1 f r i .,,?mhJr ^f ]etters statement that ” far all of Edmund which seems to have incensed Their hterury differences appl et! work of art titan Nabokov’s 

um -t -"i IlMQ, th°ugh the m ‘J"° er OJ,,'® 1[re [* Wilson** awesome scone as a liter- NahnVov after saying rather to both Russian and non-Russian novels), speaking iif the £niigi-£ 

‘“AmeHca?, 1 ” fSL *Sh rtortlrOt SfoM «pula 1, .?on° , h= fo"Sd y £k“' S Srimfeol 

either for occupancy w SfkJ JsJnrinted in this volume, 227 to establish or assert was, paradoxi- work was ‘‘Ins addiction to Scluy of the Russian writers of tho a L ortafo Sirin 1 who “^mona the 

mem. pancyu «»Aib 264 printea.ntnis vo. , his close f| . iend aild C one- denfreude", his constant humiliat- past the only ones who existed for “"..Jl 1 " 111 S. *..Jl G 

T1 * ^ . .... Fosg and 1960 there aponient Vladimir Nabokov" is ing of everybody, lie went on: Kabokov were Pushkin, Gogol (by H *',2 FT'lu 

»«m e tMnwbeigliH. ^ Thereare no onii partly true. “And yet he is in many ways an ll0 mcai „ all of his work), Tym- S e c S iL 

d a pa rt i n g * f in m” an" a'rgianef t & .kwrs for the year's 1961 - 63 ,but Wilson certainly did help to jJSaJter 6 a terrific worker, ^nwa- fife far**Chekhov qihe'unamW- {"d not only to.tlw Rin- 

tlie significance of pursuingbk ,wne may have been lost- those establish Nabokov’s hterary reputa- ^erinaTn’liTs devotion to his family, p l Sly staied C , never atlcqun- 'Jw* Vladimir Sinn was 

been grasped and meMurd.lb -ere the first years of Nabokovs but lie did so mostly in wavs venng m ms ae h j^ ^ ]v e Lliiued (unless lr was in his Nabokov's own pen-nqme under 

too bad. since StaehrN pm., lie n Smtierland, after the fabu- other than reviewing Ins books. He ; n CO rn. “/X hiUdiJri lecture*^ his sur- *! Mch practically all his work nf 

bonk HawthonJs m £ bus success of Lolita had given liketl veiy muc h Nabokov’s first '^h has something in com «dl uitpublislied lectu.es). has sur- t] Rnssian per j nd was published. 

ultliouqli also taking off ii k him a chance to retire from his English novel, The Real Life of E f^aJnuine admirations “ $ £ diSfcult^o imagine two wrft- fbose words (by the way, they nre 

directions at oilcef prorldei l Cornell University appointment-(as Sebastian Knight. He liked the his few genuine ad irs more fuIidainemallV ridferent not . ,0 be found n the Russian 

doing •;». a valuable and froud .Kirlinsky points out, some letters book on Gogol and Conclusive Bvi- The disagreements between Wil- e”i more f an esyly version of the autobiography) inay 

account nf uiid-oineMSMtob' for 1945-46 have also been lost or dance. the first version of son and Nabokov were many and ejf j 11 , d Chekhov; tlie ^ s / en ? a °, ne ® f *be jokes so 

pseuilo-tciemific though:, e mislaid). A single letter from Nabokov’s autobiography. He liked cove red a large ground. There n,, s S uadhion " has niade Niordmacely loved by Nahokuv; 

cl emu ust rates as well then; Ntbokov to Wilson represents the Pnm. Of Nabokov’s Russian novels were, of course, some political / rrpmnt l0 brine the two but they may also reflect what Wtl- 

more than local signifies year 1964. And in January of that translated earlier he liked ones, though by dm time tf.ey met “ E K r %T|E^mior Ru^slon writ- m the .peak of their friendship 

Ho-wtliti rite's immersion iu tin f\ jc*r the two friends met for the last Laughter in the Dark and Despair, these were no longer as pro- ■ l J*™ ^Nabokov’s bete 1,1 8 lett f r t0 him, os liis 

ulai culture of his lioK. wne, when die Wilsons visited Mon- though he had reservations about nouoced as fhev would have been J s Dostoevsky. He usually e and narcissistic 


ing -in a valuable and froui .Kirlinsky points out, some letters book on Gogol and Conclusive Bvi ■ The disagreements between Wil- lp u VnVllnskv in an esyiv J ,er8lon of the nutobioEiaphy) inay 

inline nf mid-nineteeinhwi: (or 1945-46 have also been lost or dance. the first version of son and Nabokov were many and - nKoIiov and^Chekhov; tlie ^ *® e “ 83 °. ne *he joke* so 

.•uclo-icientific though:, e mislaid). A single letter from Nabokov’s autobiography. He liked covered a large ground. There nSwdKfln" hiiVi e Inordinately loved by Nabokov ; 

... . -II .L. - ' \lA.L n „ ik U/i sau ranrnCArtt C tVlA HP kY n k/,L A .,<a D.tre an nAiiA a _ , C enmp nfalltim iCSS^I 1\U35UH1 LTBUILlTm 9 U 3 ^ Hill til P\T D1HU Jt f 4(1 rpfiflrf whflt WlL 


every tiling else. Of course, iu a 
r-ertuin sense everything is so re¬ 
lated, and the notebooks have, I 
. suppose, the inner coherence of uny 
body uf writing emanating front one 
miiul ; but to claim more strikes me 
as unnecessary and misleading. 
• Here is Coburn’s example, with her 
comment : 

“31 March 1817. Highgntc;— 
• Monday Morn ing, six o’clock, lien 
Pen [Henry Gillmnn, 2 or 3 yours 
old] resenting the betas washed, 
in the nursery, opposite the draw¬ 
ing room in which 1 sit. 

I will not say, thut in our present 
religious controversies wo ure dis¬ 
puting about trifles. ..." 

One might think that the associa¬ 
tion (if any) ,was in the word 
.trifles, which is italicized, little 
Henry Gillmun's objections to the 
trifling business of being washed. 
But the entry goes on about 
Original Sin and mun’s nlictutliou 
from God— 

- .“Wo must be away front Hlm/fnr 
'• mt Omnipotent Father would never 
siiFfer an innocent Son to bo 
tormented, in his ’ presence . . ." 

Now Coleridge had a fatherly 
affection for Henry Gillman anti 
.. R special understanding of him, a 
.- prbbleni child, and l suggest (it 
is perhups • blasphemous)—that 
Coleridge could not bear heaving 
liis screams over huving u dirty 
face washed; and that this some- 
hdw’linked up easily with God’s 
sufEbring:-over tlie original filth 
- (if. .man, .'Et'drpt/une is related to 
everything else. 

! Nfero;is d,*traiiiini oficr tihity which 
'.makes u monolith** monster t»f 
Coleridge; ’ 

It is a pity jhat Professor Coburn, 
■ Ji n H u oly.'-placed to lecture on- tlie 
Coler.ldgc of the notebooks, chose 


. . \ Then came the well-known quar- may never have read (Karlmsky 

I rel, which arose out of Wilson’s seems to be convinced that he did 
I very critical article abo-ut not read The Gift), he did not wish 

| Nabokov’s “literal” translation of to read them in the original unrtl 
attractive ami vet find biia ■ One tin end Nabokov’s he had improved his Russian nnd 

MAIL, j ,Md ~~ *r~. . 


> also reflect what Wit- 
eak of their friendship 
a letter to him, as his 
anil narcissistic 

strong opinions ” (this 
the title of Nabokov's 
f critical articles and 


in eviden 
Coleridge' 
This work 
the probli 


Elena who -spoke veiy positively son ally experienced 


contemporaries 


I® "U 'piece.-oil Nabokov- 1 
Kcwier takes Sv 0 /'*? 1 8150 cltin * 8 faw more 

it^WSMSS ^aVi" Ineptitudes■ , 
st.cTi us concentrating ?n f IJ* ■ same year he published t/p- 
wliicii is ill fact a. JS’ “ b8ok b a««d on his Talcot- 

arranged into lilies-■ndjJ * 1 \ J* wanes Thi* inc uded ,*n 
Kessler “The EddyRwf [ of hi* 19S7 visit to the 

-pnem a< Hiimkn Life” B ■”****■ . at Cornell, with 

Sie peculiar grounds ’ijj'g* 10 -'*»"»• Wckerinm be-- 

.twciitv-nine lines 31 /J5 .S,'" 8 ®! a few mild sallies tat. 
idS only.a little 

that of two sonnets ^ nothing, rOallv 

line, and without the * Y« .Nabokov himself. . 

Union of to regard the 

a sonnet, it is coMlWfiw ’t VS 

imperfect ffiiukcs^ g r •«■*«* J JV. 

and much the .belt 

so. Well may the cW ( nOb . by, aT 7,197 V' 

t h5e cnS e is argued ■ -fc'. 5 0l| e Anfencan reviewer bf 


----- - 'll* " * 

Coleridge r of the notebooks,"chose t^pni-Vanre'-as a” potf i ,Bq 1 | Statea from Pariis In 

:. ; ;C0 ??k ,too much in tho wav of • • c6riainly did not 

’ ■SSSS'tt - fr* tape of 


Krsani.-Tlss 

of iqve .genuinely feels that k is 
i - pp^Stble : hevqr to be bpred” with 
. .feWhppM- Other* readers may 
.. uts^i'^e.; , I a doing so theiv arc - not 


King William Park 

The mountains must have watched it, the startled eyes 
. • of swamp-life and the long-shinned estuary birds ; 

that tidal glitter curling out to sea 

for the last time, abandoning its mud. 

• Then centuries of minute adjustments, rivers 

.changing their beds, 

the shifting work of slobtands under the sky _ 

andjibrous growths toughening, holding their own. ■ ■, 

- V >' /-’..'rk.: f ' .Fauilars. flshers andseulers, ^linft^s frafa y* y;. I jl.j'l'.’ ■, ■ ’ *v • 

. , channels and cargne!;! chinUiej^s, strdetlamfis and trams, ■ : 

- but always the brickwork iWtiii' 1 , htnWings on stnf*. 

the tide s-"?H echoes crecning out of the ground 
uearlu to meet the rainfall and shaping themselves 

to a ests and troughs in the tartnac, mdvlant cobbles * .• 

• . Qr pouring their sxcesf out of sudden wounds 

■ v , . ■ in streets miles.utlatid.- ; -. • j ' "... • : - 'i 

> . Here, where the park is, breakers found a shore , * 

• V ;' ; to bury shells in, jetsam a place to he. .. 

' 1 Daily the winos spend their bleary rage 

1 • | * • in squabbles omong the benches, . 

1 ; * ’. ' V-: or sing their hearts outmarching for a song 

. j, on agreen patch with tteesbestde aiunciiqn. 

■ ; /-■■ ■: And knca.capped boys on crutches raisa ihmr heads . • - - - 

;to follow us pastiherdilingsi ■' u ‘T ‘ t .' s 


Setting ;‘(283PP-Jv|' 
Hamden, Connacricuf- 


• It-ir u - t0 Norman Frtmkut j it 
' '^ d - II that Coleridge, 

|!v.■?[>■'bbUbooks at least as much 0 s 
Q iir fr^ysi h ’ ra, °8 s > * sometimes 

-,Obscure,-dohse, 'unwitty, .and un- 




dows ldhere tht.sun .. . 

fdyf.br.the rain,. 
s on its way ... ... _ . 

te-groundwork, the hstemng\shells. . 


rt s* *.»»v f-_ t 1 * v t i 9 
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his teen* hi* father, a ETeat 
Dickens fan, used to read Dickens 
aloud (In English) to him and his 
brother. When Wilson also tried to 
do the same for Jane Austen who. 
for him, was, with Dickens, one of 
“ the two mcomparabiy greatest 
English novelists Nabokov’s first 
reaction was: “I dislike Jane . and 
am prejudiced, in fact against oil', 
women writers. Could . never see. 
anything in . Pride and Prejudice.'* 
When Wilson, however, suggested 

■ that, he • ought , to' rend Mansfield 
Pqrk, Pfabolwy did so and,-adopted, 
tlint too for W» course. Whether 
be changed his overall opinion of 
June Austen and of women novelists 
remains unknowh. 

Nabokov and Wilson disagreed 
also about two outstanding recent 
Russian writers, Boris- Pasternak 
And, AdexatHler Sokdienitsyn. WiJ- 
..son, had • a vary iiigli opinion nf 
Dpcfor Zhivago and wrote a great 
deal, about it(itdfi true that sbme 
of the things.he wrote were rather 
' fanciful). Nabokov, whose rejaclion 
of Soviet'literature was extensive, 
used to exempt from.exclusion Pa9- 
iornak’-s early ooot-ry end such 
writers t\s Oieshs, Zamyatin and Zosh- 
dienkp-. Of Doctor Zriivagcrrhe- lud, 
however, a Veary- fpoor opinion, iFor 
soma:-reason (perhaps : because by 
. that time their literary disagree¬ 
ments had become-tod niany and too' 
obvious) be abataditotl; from arguing 
Bbout it with VVilsoh. But In a 
letter to via he called it " Putrid, 

■ talentless, (false, end Quite ootK 

- liberal *V and- eoqtresspd surprise 
i,, that 1 4, coutd- bave been “ carried 

- away ’V 'by'-’Uhe thi^jld Sowiotoplide 
stream *wmch is dragging it along”. 

; As for 1 ^olatoeriitsyn, Nabokov in 
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his very kst letter to WiUon must friem 
have celled him 4 ‘ third-rate This cour-a 
sentence is excused in Karlirisky's times 
edition. And so is Wilson’s reaction ex asp 
to it In his lost letter to Nabokov, frank 
But in the earlier volume of Wil- son 

»'s Letters ort Literature and Nnbol 
Polities: 1912-1972. selected and ■ from- 
■: ited by Elena Wilson, we find comm 
his reply intact: " I don't agree objeei 
iliac Solzhenitsyn 1 b third-rate.” He much 
then went oil to say (and this of Pi 
we do find in Karlin sky’s volume for it 
too) “ I think he is remarkable, of rar 
though somewhat monotonous—not in thi 
in a class with P.-sternak In kinicu 
the light of this I fall to undei- tent 
stand how Karlinsky could write in Profei 
liis introduction: “Their last meet- put i 
ing of mintfc on literary matters Rhnuh 
was a negative one, when they not be 
agreed on whet is surely an under- ^Vil 
evaluation of tbe talent of Alex- < 

ander Soklt-enitsyii whom Nitookov rhyme 
dismissed with greater severity annM 
than did WlIson ” l mJrci 

One of the affinities between P*' QU * 
Nabokov and Wilson, where litera- ... j 
ture was concerned, was their love 
for Pushkin and his work, Wilson {'"?$• *' 
came to ku-ow Pushkin before 
meeting Nabokov, through rending 
Prince D. Svyatopolk-Mirsky's (D. 'y’ at 
S. Mirsky’s} book on Pushkin pub- 
lished in 1926. It wus, in fact, 
Mirsky’s book (he also knew his pi", 
excel lent History of Russian Liter a- 
tiirel that prompted Wilson to learn 
Russian in order to read Pushkin ij: * 
in tito original. Pushkin play ad an tIIe 1 
important part in his corrcspon- ft ■ 
dunce with Nabokov. By tlie time ° lie u 
they met, Wilson had already pub- and \ 
lished his essays on Eugene One - gious 
gin and on The Bronze Horseman ; gion 
he also did a translation of the literal 
latter into rhythmic prose, and ative 
Nabokov liked it. Soon after their churc 
meeting he was to write an intro- their 
duction to Nabokov’s translation of -otheis 
Mozart and Salieri. He very much niodei 
liked Nabokov's verse translations never 
From Pushkin. Much space in The 
the correspondence is devoted to WiUo 
Nabokov's attempts to clear up the tcrest 
confusion in Wilson’s mind about doptei 
Pushkin’s prosody: for a long time about 
Wilson could not grasp the im- zomi, 
portent differences between Rus- nia, 
siun and English versification, drawl 

But it was over Pushkin and his the 5 ]! 
Eugene Onegin that they finally tracki 
quarrelled and their friendship and slierid 
intercourse were irreparably bnxini 
broken. There .is no point in going lobby 
over Iii detail here that well-known very i 
quarrel, but, despite my own long mitiv* 

Backhands boy 


Friendship with Nabokov, in the 
course of which I also felt some¬ 
times, did Wilson, “chilled to 
exasperation ”, I feel I must 
frankly say that ill my opinion Wil¬ 
son was right in criticizing 
Nabokov's translation (as distinct 
from - his painstaking and valuable 
commentary, although he had some 
objections to tlm, too, as well as to 
much. in Nabokov's Interpretation 
of Pushkin’s novel) not so much 
for its “ literalness ” as for the use 
of rare, unfamiliar, outlandish and, 
in the final count, very un-Push- 
klnian words. As another compe¬ 
tent critic of Nabokov's Onegin, 
Professor Alexander Gerschenkron, 
put it, “the translation cut and 
should be studied, but ... it can¬ 
not be read 

Wilson did not conceal the fact 
that he preferred Walter Arndt's 
rhymed translation, which had 
appeared the year before and was 
mercilessly lambasted by N>:<bokov. 
Though admitting that Arndt was 
“no great poet Wilson said rhat 
his version was much closer to 
Onegin than "any of the others [lie 
had) sampled'' and was likely “to 
give the reader a better idea of 
wlmr the poem sounds like in Rus¬ 
sian than Nabokov's so tortured 
versionSince then there has 
been a new rhymed translation by 
Charles Job niton. It is undoubtedly 
the best to date and has been 
justly praised by John Boyley in 

It is perhaps worth mentioning 
one more affinity between Nabokov 
and Wilson : they were both irreli¬ 
gious (Nabokov ss4d once that reli¬ 
gion had meaning for him only in 
lireruture) and took especially neg¬ 
ative attitudes to all established 
churches. And both of them saw 
their beloved Pushkin as an 
-atheist—a view to which some 
modern Russian thinkers would 
never subscribe. 

Though not himself a specialist, 
Wilson could also take a real in¬ 
terest in Nabokov's pursuit of lepl- 
doptery, and Nabokov wrote to him 
about his butterfly hunting in Ari¬ 
zona, Colorado, Utah and. Califor¬ 
nia, illustrating his letters with 
drawings of butterflies. In one letter 
Nubqkov exclaimed: “What are 
the joys of literature compared to 
tracking on ovipositing Caleoplnys 
sneridani Edw. to its food plant or 
boxing and escribed moths from the 
lobby windows of J. Laughlin's 
very pleusam though somewhat pri¬ 
mitive hotel | . 


In an ugly time 


...~-- story —which turns out to be a the delusion that nn i 

revised version of Eine Liebe in armies would fitzurrin i arg * k 
By Geoff Butler Deutschland (19781—presents and war, « ChurcH e ' n a .^^4. 

-.- documents the harrowing case of Hopkins. Ronsf-vp.),*/.!^. B* 

lilSJ ' -JfV"j-UgC- ' i ZZ TT.-.V— = one such captive, Stasiek Zasada, on. January IQ l«Mi 

ROLF HOCHHUTH ; tweuty-one, sent to work in a a pitv if such ’asides ’ * 

A German Love Story village near the Swiss border, loved spoil-the mixture of 

Translated by John Brownjohn and was loved by his German nient, debatable good .SS * 9 

___ ... , ... . employers German neighbour. Puu- persuasive rumin a %i„_ , n . J? t 

-G9pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson \ ine Krop. thirty-six, mid was found story of Stasiek and Pnnis^ 6 ; 

n£mrtv»7 out ; A vas , han Bed. Pauline was to encompass. 

0 2977 7732 7_ packed off to Knveiisbt lick, hut she t.J * „ 

, 1-1 " “ survived and was imerviewed by / r uJ t . 7 uL?«wyourlte (W! 

“We are about to speak of very Hochhuth not so very long ago, as I °> h, L second 

ugly matters which, for more than were a number of her fellow citi- allle hi’ i n ^f.ohels (i^tl 
one reason, we should prefer to zens who remember the affair. With „h„.in ' s ®JMeceifer,. 2. 
leave unsaid. We are, however, one or two exceptions (notably £ Ll0erin B ( apart from & . 
compelled to turn to happenings “practising politicians” such as J , ‘ Ule most qulpt 

iuhlf«li Mma ui'.+ k:M Unnr i. p n-i _ .i _ «- mass Imiruerpr in j.. IT? 


a third of the way through his names of the living have been macn . ,ne . « "the n *, 1 

latest investigution, A German changed, a sort of amnesty which D ‘ no “ lfi ss and momentous ifcfc. 

Love Story, that he/we “could no the author (b 1931) considers “VS. Second World War *) 0 
longer set eyes oil that quarry appropriate when those too young c i c A n , c ,Y , _, rhe secret serfita l 
down there, almost overgrown with to have experienced Hitlerism seek - i Allles demand for unecii 

elder, without recalling what to pass judgment on those who L‘°< . su ™der; on Gemini ’ 

human beings had once done were in the thick of it. detents and their link whfa L 

there to another oE their kind”. Jong tradition of contempt fort 

But Stendhal’s declaration might In any case Hochhuth’s main tellectuals, for reason and £' 


it has now been placed. ° r tne age in which such acts applicability to twentieilHiDnij 

Doubtless sincere, such regret ?, ecan ]i e almost commonplace. German history—on these cj 

has a Lutheran quail tv about it: * Ie de , VQtes , rhe fourtii of his . el?« besides BtdW) 

Hochhuth w not apologizing; it twenty-four chapters to this theme . 13 we]l worth reafa^t 

seems he, too, “ can do no odier ”. ■ thereafter repeats with unstint- tu, . th « l . monument to ti 

Even when he has attempted SP*. “ e< l Lienc y, the conclusion he Priorities, both personal and pe 
comedy, his “province" has to all f !“ ds 111 escapable: that the spirit of feMionaL At the top, for all 
appearances been vitally dependent *“6 age was sick, it was an illness of Jf ,rejection of Goethe's saa 
on “ugly matters’’. Pius XII and !' € m,nd *. * paranoia a “mental *?3 ust J« . w « «*« » 

the extermillation of the Jews dur- d,s ease with whidi Hitler and Ills toleiate than disorder : 
ing the Second World War, terror- n °taole germ-carriers had in- A German Love Story does u 

borrbing and the death of General I| , i, e na , on ant * which, inci- translator, John Brownjohn, pits 
Sikorski, urban guerrillas and the aental *y» ai least on one occasion, credit, demonstrating a care cl 
projected overthrow of America’s e J e ?’ spread to Britain: “it declar- skill that might now be broughia 
capitalist oligarchy, the treatment ed ltse “» nct iu racial mama but in bear on other German writm 
of the i homeless iu die Federal 

Republic, class warfare at home — — T m u • 

and abroad, the imbalance of lA/tvafi m/ v 
power between the sexes: these VV I II l||(J II • f 1 1 1T 

are the topics to which he has T v-/ W- b 

devoted most of his attention liith- - .. t 

erto ; and the " German love ---—. .. . 15=5 the soul for him, though Ik 1 


By Denis Brass 

GRACILIANO RAMOS ; • 

'Cliildliood : 

Translated by Celso de Oliveira 

174pp. Fetejr Owen. EG.S0. ' 

Ti»e Brazilian n pith-east is the set¬ 
ting for a remarkable group of 
novelist* who wrote in the 1930s 
of the colourful but declining 
feudoj society , tliere, All share a 
common concern fpif the. economic 
and social 'deprivation Vpf tlteir 
people, and from their own living 
contacts they produced Some-of the 
.best social novels of the American 
continent. 

Gradlfano Ramos (1892^1953) was 
perhaps the best of. them and 
Infdiieia (1945), now translated as 
Cm Id hood, is die account of his 
difficult earfj-years in the interior 
of the State pf AJagqas. The peri, 
od e dfdUBhtsHh 'lEat- region: hftd ; . 
ruinod hl 3 father's ftttdmpt to ' be> 

. A cauleiktnn,•. Th»t.qany ! 1 experience 
he Iqtor distilled tfnitta novel Vidas 
Sacas (Parched Lives), 'in which a 
Bncklands halfyc^te; together widi 
Ills wile qnd Children, nnd their 
dog Balcla, flees, the drought, under 
an opprqwiye indigp' sW, t0 search 
for n little moisture hidden In .the 
cracks of die rlVer-bed. iTUe parents 
in that novel, ore animpl-flke , In 
’ r ie ! r monpsy 11 ahic:. / ,fflfiiiij;s,- odd in 
their indifforence to*. or, fear i of. 
human language, and Jthis harks, 
back to Gradliano's own childhood, 
when Iio.had onDrnioUs-difficulty in., 
learning., to read;-.’ and. 'acquiring 
-hooks. Ho lived \ind*c the .tawso+-^. 
liis father tried. ro. boat; the alphabet 
into ! him: but ac. tU4: age,/of nine' 
he was still Illiterate'.. The fear and*, 
distrust Of authority is another. 


‘must have contributed to die dis¬ 
trust that authority inspires in me 
Gran llano sees no solution for a 
society where men are violent and 
women .victimized — seduced and 
abandoned by the rich and powerful. 
In one episode-in Childhood he tells 
of his illegitimate sister who 
• j pia - y ,f d ai i“ ate .. with her head 
down . :The father ignores this 
daughter, who Is a drudge in the 
house but gets noticed by a well-off 
neighbour. He discourages the re¬ 
lationship—weddings are status sym- 
bois and cost money; the girl 
. elopes, only to be abandoned a few 
- years later. 

The painful yellow boots one re¬ 
members from Vidas Secas turn out 
to be .a tnetaphor for the whole of 
Graciliauo’s childhood. He ‘ was 
brought up near', the corral and 
■ animals, in their violence and their 
innocence, were among his first 
teachers, • Like other Brazilian 
writers of liis generation, he is also 
haunted by a fear of ghosts. The 
sight of a charred and rotting corpse 
sets him brooding. He attends the 
bunel of a child, an " angel so 
called because the old Jesuit .nui- 
. fiionar es always fcDncetitrated - bn 
baptizing children who, as qinisl- 
innoccnts,- Would go straight to 
heaven.; . Grown Amerindians were 
Rougher, nuts, who either resisted 

rnilvPrQlnn . Ar nnlpblw t !i— 


. - —a nvvvptuy 'UOLUIIUIIK 

a-.ser ver .at mass, on npprenrtceship 
he welcomed os a respite arith- 
metlc end caterliisnu • He' comments 
drily . that many priestly"vocations 
' may start like this. Later he olriiost 
entered a seminary. but he muffed 
the altar movements';-he could not 
-control the chain of the thurible and' 
sent the intonse 'rip. in clouds of 
spnfks... Hri. was relieved of his 
dpties on, the saiictunt dud -his fttltlr 
■' CDblpdi :■ 


ubvulcu uiuai vi mi Huonuun nun- ———— . . . , ,1 

erto; and the “German .love -- --J/SS the soul for him, though tel 

story" which culminates in that D v Tnima conscious enough of Ins plain 

quarry—with the legalized murder D 3 JWjCC L-rlCK the history of sensibility to ^ 

of a lover for havina made love—is _!_ whether this is only * an appn? 

as characteristic of his thematic mate and metaphysical truth, a 

range, and a s well larded with BOTHO STRAUSS: 80 much else Hi the comm 

moral-curn-political observations as realm of psycho-analysis . 

any he has ever told or dramatized. , c . . . *>f writing ts his life-line, aiJiH 

c , , Translated by Sophie Wilkins greater part of this 'Short ti^ 

-■ Wtad - ^ : 

, „ 0 v« o f ,■ 

tains of official correspondence, literanr and self-con Selous young l/aplssagetiifough 

exemption from active service for man. the reader’s heart sinks. But, JffVst no r,son fmrosoaction. Fr® 
countless able-bodied men, and a after all, sq was Goethe’s Werther. “-Lrossive n Lbt nwards, it ^ 
series of executions whose precise This one is an initialized account S Qas olitn?v’s dialogue 
number, has never' been ascer- of a'bereavement and of a partial ni-Se^Rild E l^ 

iwDn? « T nE tbe ino ? t aEien r , ecovery from iL Hannah, to whom indSdSn^eisays and reflettio* 
SL* inB P S«“ zI a e Y es of course, the account .proper Is dodlcated Someofihase ^it-on Klein ci 

the Poles captured by German (hence the title. Die > Widmung; ?i?b hisiorickS of sensibility ri 

■ FSSPa ,n • f e SS2P^ ar l 939 - (Not Devotion will not quite do) , lias molml for example-* 

W8S ,c <i«feed walked out for good W Rdclinrd. B - KlmllV i ueresting In dSS« 
a i " e u re commuted very modern, not-so-young (" thirty- a fid „oc merely because rfuj *" 

S,British or Belgian one years old and no biography *) n a?t of n uovelist's daraorntn^ 

«»ni° c ?, e ^i Q ^ V .i lr ’j hfl u , was t0 young man. She actually turns up, ilinuaht fraekia' itself fro® • 1 
d *? th i n exact, y the de-niytliologized nnd elusive, at die 'jective^ obaeaSS^But that it 
same way .) A German Love end. Her loss is a kind of death of of the strategy. It is * 

' novel. ‘ . j 

■ Rural re storations ■ ■ 

■g - - -- 1 - i ' • ^ J suggest. Devotion. Is .a 

~ ' ' ----- Oxgodby (complete with horse-cort throw-back to earlier 

By James Lacdlin pioiic excursl.ons.iapd a bumpkia, literary, models of hA 

J W&Wn called W6ssdd). Feturrti m VbllUy .%yce locked 

■ ==»== tbiQ B appro deb! n g trahquilJity: A ...Ida wridji*.-i»d end b« gjPS 

- 1 L CARR ■--- 7 -Pattern of such correspDndences Is tying fridge, our 

J. L. CARR. - established and heightened with back to draw sustanaflff(fL** 

A Month in the Country the aid of hints and cross-references, lis’s grief—-and obsen*' -n M es 

tatroduce “ e,emont asa'rwftei 

■ .. •;«•/ : ;hv: 't&tf&gsss i,?»"s , e 

' thT y° u foyford® hauudngly enigmatic all top often jLJ} 8 iuv d 

- the ehd .qf.. his book, that his tele,, tunis out to he inconsequentiai die ■ smisjbillty. In a£ S 6 ^oni^ 

°F i|, liqs beep “ppknantly and : one Is left disappointed by S? vel both 

. snd arouses, susplcibn. J. L-. Carr the book’s failure to provide any- T * 16 rijfed byi 

has. attempted to write a " polk- thing- but a'"few hostalefr afo-.hn hoyoes is. yjsdeifT 

uandyW... Story, hut his ne& along ,the lines of “ We^ can fsk S»twagf *“ " l 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
LIBRARY 

Permanent post uf 

Library Executive 

In Hit <.ni-il-'t'iii>v Unil "f ll« f^'nipmcr »n.l Tf. lini-.-i I Snim 
billion. Tim II---.I inv-'ln-. [lid iljulf)in|i. . -inli-yiinu uni -iiIiklI- 
iii.lt'lug r.t b-'.ilii, piiinr-lilil' nn-1 nnn-r-arlijiTuiiliiry (i.-\crr.ixii nl 

C uhlkaliiHiOn. |Hp»i ill.-i Iiu-iIm. i ptiiinl-c iliiiy ji Hit I.. 

.itri.Ains and inlcr-l'l'r.iiy Umh. Jck, iliJint Jin-^iljr v.m, Mdiiha-i 

..f I'ulli.iliiClll. 

I il-mr> >iii»lkl iv.-u ii-~.ii« rc«|iiirc--i; pufi-rr-.il 3j.-t - 

S'uliis (nnJvr Mi'«i-"KlLiJin| fmwi l.<-iiJ->n Wt^l.iinu 
I.. lo.-I^i pi. f.'im LiinTiilinii.ry ... 

Im liullu-r ili-lnll- anil un a|i|.lli.illnn form iipplj In I -.l. 1.11 Jmunl- 
IMIl.-i, Hum uf Li.inmuiih, I ijiiilnn S'll-V MA, or l.li|iliuut J1S 

Ff-14 Hiller IH.UU nm.l. 

.Oo'inn Jute for return uf applicJli-m f.>rnis—Muy l.'ili. 


INIJEHLONOOfl 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


LIBRARIAN (Grade III) 

-—LIBRARIANS CENTRAL SUPPORT TEAM 

B.iie : Cer.lio for Lam ring Rosourcce, 276 Kt-nmnglon trne, Lr,ndon. E-EI1 
t-nlaiy tcale : r5.l41-CC.2M |inclu9lvi3 ol London WdflMina). 

Member? ol llih learn ora assigned io Bchoola Io niauiialn i lio libi.iiv inr- 
vicoe floij resuur r u centre during vacancies or c-ir.longa-J S.ck b -vO c-r 
ihe regular libiarlnns. Two work Hortli ol ih B tWor Hrd iv,o Sciilti and 
lheir programmes are dliecied by mo Library Advisory Stall 
Applicants should bt> chartered librarians, preferably v.ilh school libirtry 
experience, energeilc. adaptable ar.d able to respond to a vaikty ol working 
situations and people. 

Some ftsaisranca with liAvtlling evnensea mill be given. _ 

Application forma hom the Education Ollicor, EO^Eemb IB, Room 3C7. The 
County Hall, London SE1 7PB. 

Comp lot ed appllcellon forma to be returned not later then Friday, 16lh May, 
TISO. 




CIH OF WAKEFIELD METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
Education Department 
Library Headquarters 
IBalne Lane, Wakefield) 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Reference and Information 
Services) SOI £6,B3S-£7,077- 
Appllcanls must be Chartered Librarians, wllh appro¬ 
priate experience. 

Request lor application forma and further details (accom¬ 
panied by an a.a.e.) should be addressed to the Chief 
Executive (Personnel Section), Town Hall, Wakefield to 
be returned by 18.5.80. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEWS 
' • HOSPITAL 
WEST SMITHFIELD, 
LONDON EC1A 7BE 

CLERICAL OFFICER 

(Full or Pati-Time) 

required lor nbstrssting and 
Indeilftg Infonnnllon for rr.c'l- 
Icql rose-arch at this timous 
teaching hospital. Inipreailng 
post concerned with i-ahc-nta 
case rccc-rds. 

Salary: EZ.i7ftC4,Daa p.a. In- 
climlvo. Bccordlng Io ar-e. 
qualUlcahone and picvloua 
experience. 

Four wcdVs annual ic.e. 
Hospital lactllilos In-rTudo: 
Social Club and &iafl Can¬ 
teen. 

Appllcotlona In wiling la the 
Porsonnel Depariniant el ihe 
above address, giving details 
ol (ducHliori qc. d p.cvii-ua c -- 
perlenco Ploase . quota ref¬ 
er f-nco No. BCA/13 iv he n 
applying. 
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DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 

I..OUN IY LIHKAIIV SKKVU.I. 

SECOND IN •:.IIA*r<lF 
W1HTON HHOIJP iUVSI AREA) 

(1’OSI l.li.Cr'o 

You . eiusi i-p i:iiAirrcni:n 
LIHIIAtllANE, prefi-rablv V.- kill i-u ti¬ 
tle Itur.iry l-.purlonci. 

Sntury within Ubuirt^nv 1 Stale, 
above b-«r. «4.3H1 iu XA.IAii. 

srnion Assist ant «t»aih-]tmi.» 

lit LUIS. J WAR Ell AM l.miiAUY 
WAHK.lt/YM 1.11(0Ul* i WEST Air LA > 

11*011 L.T1.'/titan 

Prcforrvitrc will be qlv.-n it> r.m- 
dldiili-e who lie ve imbsv-I IVui 
t£i[lnnli Ex-iiiiinHiInn <n ihe Lliirary 
Aanoclditon or equl valonl 

Salary: C2.HK to fa.7aa rtur>, 
C.Y.1IIU. Tho b-ir Is nppllrnhle-. 

ror both uosia ripuHraiiun lorim 
Ttmimobla by Mny lti anil rnrihv-r 
lie-tails Ironi County Llbrnrtan, Col- 
llian Park. Dorehcat-.-r Oil 1XJ. 

Pleaao quote nasi number, 

INSTITUTE OF DIRECTORS 

- UHRARY ‘ ASSISTANT required 
for new pdai In busy and develop¬ 
ing business library. Thf work 
Is varied and Iniercsllna. A|<lllurlo 
and wllUngnoas are more nn porta nl 
than experience. Typing desirable. 

Salary around £5,500 plus l v.*a 
IrBnUlar apiary revlmvsi. 

Furlhar details are available 
. from Uid Librarian. I net I into at 
Directors, 1X6 Pall Mall. London 
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ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

CHELMEU INSTITUTE OF 
HIVfllUR EDUCATION 

INSTITUTE UDRAHV 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN A P 3 
BIDUOO.HAPHIC SLUVICES 

Tbe niblleuraphic Unit la ihe 
focal point lor. ordering and r«otet 

si, aS.is , « , S if:v‘i.?Tn- 

sUliiin. The Assistant Ubrnnan i- 
le dsv to dny charge at the upwa 
lion of Uie Unit and U nrnyida 
wllh sAUalance Irom .Die stair or 
the Chelmsford Ells Library. An 
interod In- coiupuior orderina and 
eaulofluinn will bi a distinct ad van- 
ugjir Tina in b profess loop I nos l 
and QuslfncatlpiM recoanised by lb« 


effectively the "nail 

( hy i and alia the 
odkal Index. Both 
hlc. tools ara 


__ national Tibllb- 

phyi and alio the Now Ouinw 
dex. Both Uiose blbllo 


Pro ol great . valua to 
nlerosisd In |hla area. 

will also ha responsible tor 
.flovernmont Mid ojnor 
- pubUcailons dealing wllh Pipus 
1 .'New Guinea, and may . do wmi 


Tho Library regards Haolf as a 
antral Information orovldor for Iho 
.nsllluta and In UiU rolo oUn:hnivs 
and Issues library materials In. all 
ronnata. A computer Information . 
syitom Is alio oporslod. 

Salary: A.P.3, £4.083. 10 &D.130 
per annum. 

Application forms and further do¬ 
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ecraiarv, .. Chplmor InsUtule of 
lighsr Education. .Victoria . rt-oad 
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